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PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE present edition is a reissue of the Works of 
Thomas De Quincey. The series is based upon the 
American Edition of De Quincey’s Works, pub- 
lished originally in twenty-two volumes. After 
that edition was issued, a complete English edition 
was published in Edinburgh and was edited and 
revised in part by the author. This edition con- 
tained changes and additions, and the opportunity 
has been taken, in reissuing the American edition, 
to incorporate the new material which appeared 
in the English edition. At the same time, the 
arrangement of the several productions is more 
systematic and orderly than was possible when the 
collection was first made, at different intervals, 
under difficulties which render the work of the 
first editor especially praiseworthy. In the final 
volume, an introduction to the series sets forth the 
plan carried out in this new arrangement, and that 
volume also contains a very full index to the entire 
series. Throughout the series, the notes of the 
editor are distinguished from chose of the author 
by being inclosed in brackets [ ]. 


FROM THE AUTHOR, TO THE AMERICAN EDITOR 
OF HIS WORKS. * 


TueEsE papers I am anxious to put into the hands of your 
house, and, so far as regards the U. S., of your house exclu- 
sively ; not with any view to further emolument, but as an 
acknowledgment of the services which you have already ren- 
dered me: namely, first, in having brought together so widely 
scattered a collection, —a difficulty which in my own hands 
by too painful an experience I had found from nervous de- 
pression to be absolutely insurmountable ; secondly, in hay- 
ing made me a participator in the pecuniary profits of the 
American edition, without solicitation or the shadow of any 
expectation on my part, without any legal claim that I could 
plead, or equitable warrant in established usage, solely and 
merely upon your own spontaneous motion. Some of these 
new papers, I hope, will not be without their value in the 
eyes of those who have taken an interest in the original 
series. But at all events, good or bad, they are now ten- 
dered to the appropriation of your individual house, the 
Messrs. TickKNOR AND Frexps, according to the amplest 
extent of any power to make such a transfer that I may be 
found to possess by law or custom in America. 

I wish this transfer were likely to be of more value. But 
the veriest trifle, interpreted by the spirit in which I offer it, 
may express my sense of the liberality manifested throughout 
this transaction by your honorable house. 

Ever believe me, my dear sir, 
Your faithful and obliged, 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


* The stereotype plates of De Quincey’s Works and the right of 
publication have passed, by direct succession, from TICKNOR AND 
FreLps to HoueuTon, MirrLin AND COMPANY. 
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KLOSTERHEIM. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue winter of 1633 had set in with unusual 
severity throughout Suabia and Bavaria, though 
as yet scarcely advanced beyond the first week of 
November. It was, in fact, at the point wher our 
tale commences, the eighth of that month, or, in our 
modern computation, the eighteenth; long after 
which date it had been customary of late yeats, 
under any ordinary state of the weather, to extend 
the course of military operations, and without much 
decline of vigor. Latterly, indeed, it had become 
apparent that entire winter campaigns, without 
either formal suspensions of hostilities, or even 
partial relaxations, had entered professedly as a 
point of policy into the system of warfare which 
now swept over Germany in full career, threatening 
soon to convert its vast central provinces— so 
recently blooming Edens of peace and expanding 
prosperity —into a howling wilderness ; and which 
had already converted immense tracts into one 
aniversal aceldama, or human shambles, reviving t¢ 
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the recollection at every step the extent of past 
happiness in the endless memorials of its destruction. 
This innovation upon the old practice of war had 
been introduced by the Swedish armies, whose 
northern habits and training had fortunately pre- 
pared them to receive a German winter as a very 
beneficial exchange; whilst upon the less hardy 
soldiers from Italy, Spain, and the Southern France, 
to whom the harsh transition from their own sunny 
skies had made the very same climate a severe trial 
of constitution, this change of policy pressed with 
a hardship that sometimes * crippled their exertions. 

It was a change, however, not so long settled as 
to resist the extraordinary circumstances of the 
weather. So fierce had been the cold for the last 
fortnight, and so premature, that a pretty confident 
anticipation had arisen, in all quarters throughout 
the poor exhausted land, of a general armistice. 
And as this, once established, would offer a ready 
opening to some measure of permanent pacification, 
it could not be surprising that the natural hopeful- 
ness of the human heart, long oppressed by gloomy 
prospects, should open with unusual readiness to 
the first colorable dawn of happier times. In fact, 
the reiiction in the public spirits was sudden and 
universal. It happened also that the particular 
occasion of this change of prospect brought with it 
% separate pleasure on its own account. Winter, 
which by its peculiar severity had created the ap- 
parent necessity for an armistice, brought many 


* Of which there is more than one remarkable instance, to the 


great dishonor of the French arms, in the records of her share in the 
Thirty Years’ War. 
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aousehold pleasures in its train— associated imme 
morially with that season in all northern climates. 
The cold, which had casually opened a path to more 
distant hopes, was also for the present moment a 
screen between themselves and the enemy’s sword. 
And thus it happened that the same season, which 
held out a not improbable picture of final restoration, 
however remote, to public happiness, promised them 
a certain foretaste of this blessing in the immediate 
security of their homes. 

But in the ancient city of Klosterheim it might 
have been imagined that nobody participated in these 
feelings. A stir and agitation amongst the citizens 
had been conspicuous for some days; and on the 
morning of the eighth, spite of the intense cold, per- 
sons of every rank were seen crowding from an early 
hour to the city walls, and returning homewards 
at intervals, with anxious and dissatisfied looks. 
Groups of both sexes were collected at every corner 
of the wider streets, keenly debating, or angrily 
protesting ; at one time denouncing vengeance to 
some great enemy ; at another, passionately lament- 
ing some past or halfforgotten calamity, recalled 
to their thoughts whilst anticipating a similar catas- 
trophe for the present day. 

Above all, the great square, upon which the an- 
vient castellated palace or schloss opened by one of 
its fronts, as well as a principal convent of the city, 
was the resort of many turbulent spirits. Most of 
these were young men, and amongst them many 
students of the university: for the war, which hac 
thinned or totally dispersed some of the greatest 
universities in Germany, under the particular cir 
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cunstances of its situation, had greatly increased 
that of Kiosterheim. Judging by the tone which 
prevailed, and the random expressions which fell 
upon the ear at intervals, a stranger might conjec 
ture that it was no empty lamentation over impend- 
ing evils which occupied this crowd, but some 
serious preparation for meeting or redressing them. 
An officer of some distinction had been for some 
time observing them from the antique portals of the 
palace. It was probable, however, that little more 
than their gestures had reached him; for at length 
he moved nearer, and gradually insinuated himself 
into the thickest part of the mob, with the air of 
one who took no further concern in their proceed- 
ings than that of simple curiosity. But his martial 
air and his dress allowed him no means of covering 
his purpose. With more warning and leisure tc 
arrange his precautions, he might have passed as an 
indifferent spectator; as it was, his jewel-hilted 
sabre, the massy gold chain, depending in front 
from a costly button and loop which secured it half 
way down his back, and his broad crimson scarf, 
embroidered in a style of peculiar splendor, an- 
nounced him as a favored officer of the Landgrave, 
whose ambitious pretensions, and tyrannical mode 
of supporting them, were just now the objects of 
general abhorrence in Klosterheim. His own ap- 
vearance did not belie the service which he had 
adopted. He was a man of stout person, somewhat 
elegantly formed, in age about three or four and 
thirty, though perhaps a year or two of his apparent 
age might be charged upon the bronzing effects of 
sun and wind. In bearing and carriage he an 
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nounced to every eye the mixed carelessness and 
selfpossession of a military training; and as his 
features were regular, and remarkably intelligent, 
he would have been pronounced, on the whole, a 
man of winning exterior, were it not for the repulsive 
effect of his eye, in which there was a sinister ex- 
pression of treachery, and at times a ferocious one 
of cruelty. 

Placed upon their guard by his costume, and the 
‘severity of his countenance, those of the lower rank 
were silent as he moved along, or lowered their 
voices into whispers and inaudible murmurs. 
Amongst the students, however, whenever they 
nappened to muster strongly, were many fiery 
young men, who disdained to temper the expression 
of their feelings, or to moderate their tone. A large 
group of these at one corner of the square drew 
attention upon themselves, as well by the conspicu- 
ous station which they occupied upon the steps of 
a church portico, as by the loudness of their voices. 
Towards them the officer directed his steps; and 
probably no lover of scenes would have had very 
long to wait for some explosion between parties 
both equally ready to take offence, and careless of 
giving it; but at that moment, from an opposite 
angle of the square, was seen approaching a young 
man in plain clothes, who drew off the universal 
vegard of the mob upon himself, and by the uproar 
of welcome which saluted him occasioned all other 
suunds to be stifled. ‘‘Long life to our noble 
leader!’?—‘‘ Welcome to the good Max!” re 
sounded through the square. ‘‘ Hail to our noble 
orother!”’? was the acclamation of the students 
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And everybody hastened forward to meet him with 
an impetuosity which for the moment drew off all 
attention from the officer: he was left standing by 
himself on the steps of the church, looking down 
upon this scene of joyous welcome —the sole spec- 
tator who neither fully understood its meaning, nor 
shared in its feelings. 

The stranger, who wore in part the antique cos- 
tume of the university of Klosterheim, except where 
he still retained underneath a travelling dress, stained 
with recent marks of the roads and the weather, 
advanced amongst his friends with an air at once 
frank, kind, and dignified. He replied to their 
greetings in the language of cheerfulness ; but his 
features expressed anxiety, and his manner was 
hurried. Whether he had not observed the officer 
overlocking them, or thought that the importance 
of the communications which he had to make tran- 
scended all common restraints of caution, there was 
little time to judge; so it was, at any rate, that, 
without lowering his voice, he entered abruptly 
upon his business. 

‘‘Friends ! I have seen the accursed Holkerstein ; 
I have penetrated within his fortress. With my 
own eyes I have viewed and numbered his vile as 
sassins. They are in strength triple the utmost 
amount of our friends. Without help from us, our 
kinsmen are lost. Scarce one of us but will lose « 
dear friend before three nights are over, should 
Klosterheim not resolutely do Ler duty.” 

“She shall, she shall! ”’? exclaimed a multitude of 
voices. 


“Then, friends, it must be speedily ; never was 
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there more call for sudden resolution. Perhaps, 
before to-morrow’s sun shall set, the sword of this 
detested robber will be at their throats. For he has 
some intelligence (whence I know not, nor how 
much) of their approach. Neither think that Hol 
Kerstein is a man acquainted with any touch of mercy 
or relenting. Where no ransom is to be had, he is 
in those circumstances that he will and must deliver 
himself from the burden of prisoners by a general 
massacre. Infants even will not be spared.” 

Many women had by this time flocked to the outer 
ring of the listening audience. And, perhaps, for 
their ears in particular it was that the young stranger 
urged these last circumstances ; adding, 

“* Will you look down tamely from your city wails 
upon such another massacre of the innocents as we 
have once before witnessed ? ”” 

“Cursed be Holkerstein!’’ said a multitude of 
voices. 

“And cursed be those that openly or secretly 
support him!”’ added one of the students, looking 
earnestly at the officer. 

‘« Amen!” gaid the officer, in a solemn tone, and 
looking round him with the aspect of one who will 
not suppose himself to have been included in the 
suspicion. 

‘«« And, friends, remember this,’’ pursued the pop- 
ular favorite ; ‘‘ whilst you are discharging the first 
duties of Christians and brave men to those who are 
now throwing themselves upon the hospitality of 
your city, you will also be acquitting yourselves of a 
great debt to the emperor.” 

“ Softly, young gentieman, softly,’ interruptec 
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the officer; ‘‘ his serene highness, my liege lord and 
yours, governs here, and the emperor has no part in 
our allegiance. For debts, what the city owes to 
the emperor she will pay. But men and horses, I 
take it — ” 

“« Are precisely the coin which the time demands ; 
these will best please the emperor, and, perhaps, will 
suit the circumstances of the city. But, leaving the 
emperor’s rights as a question for lawyers, you, sir, 
are a soldier,—I question not, a brave one, — will 
you advise his highness the Landgrave to look down 
from the castle windows upon a vile marauder, 
stripping or murdering the innocent people who are 
throwing themselves upon the hospitality of this 
ancient city?” 

“‘ Ay, sir, that will I, be you well assured — the 
Landgrave is my sovereign — ”’ 

‘‘Since when? Since Thursday week, I think; 
for so long it is since your fertia * first entered Klos- 
terheim. But in that as you will, andifit bea point 
of honor with you gentlemen Walloons to look on 
whilst women and children are butchered. For such 
a& purpose no man is my sovereign; and as to the 
Landgrave in particular — ”’ 

‘‘ Nor ours, nor ours! ’’ shouted a tumult of voices, 
which drowned the young student’s words about 
the Landgrave, though apparently part of them 
reached the officer. He looked round in quest of 
some military comrades who might support him in 
the voye du fait, to which, at this point, his passion 
prompted him. But, seeing none, he exclaimed 


* An old Walloon designation for a battalion 
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* Citizens, press not this matter too far — and you, 
young man, especially, forbear, — you tread upon the 
orink of treason ! ”’ 

A shout of derision threw back his words. 

“ Of treason, I say,”’ he repeated, furiously ; ‘and 
such wild behavior it is (and I say it with pain) that 
perhaps even now is driving his highness to place 
your city under martial law.” 

“‘ Martial law! did you hear that ?’’ ran along from 
mouth to mouth. 

“‘ Martial law, gentlemen, I say; how will you 
relish the little articles of that code? The provost 
marshal makes short leave-takings. Two fathom of 
rope, and any of these pleasant old balconies which 
I see around me (pointing, as he spoke, to the 
antique galleries of wood which ran round the middle 
stories in the Convent of St. Peter), with a confessor, 
or none, as the provost’s breakfast may chance to 
allow, have cut short, to my knowledge, the freaks 
of many a better fellow than any I now see before 
me.” 

Saying this, he howed with a mock solemnity all 
round to the crowd, which, by this time, had increased 
in number and violence. Those who were in the 
outermost circles, and beyond the distinct hearing 
of what he said, had been discussing with heat the 
alarming confirmation of their fears in respect to 
Holkerstein, or listening to the impassioned narrative 
of a woman, who had already seen one of her sons 
butchered by this ruffian’s people under the walls of 
the city, and was now anticipating the same fate for 
her last surviving son and daughter, in case they 
should happep to be amongst the party now expected 
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from Vienna. She had just recited the tragical cir- 
cumstances of her son’s death, and had worked 
powerfully upon the sympathizing passions of the 
crowd, when, suddenly, at a moment so unseasonable 
for the officer, some imperfect repetition of his words 
about the provost martial and the rope passed rapidly 
from mouth to mouth. It was said that he had 
threatened every man with instant death at the 
drum-head, who should but speculate on assisting his 
friends outside, under the heaviest extremities of 
danger or of outrage. The sarcastic bow and the 
inflamed countenance of the officer were seen by 
glimpses further than his words extended. Kindling 
eyes and lifted arms of many amongst the mob, and 
chiefly of those on the outside, who had heard his 
words the most imperfectly, proclaimed to such as 
knew Klosterheim and its temper at this moment 
de danger in which he stood. Maximilian, the 
young student, generously forgot his indignation in 
concern for his immediate safety. Seizing him by 
the hand, he exclaimed, 

‘Sir, but a moment ago you warned me that I 
stood on the brink of treason: look to your own 
safety at present ; for the eyes of some whom I see 
vonder are dangerous.” 

‘Young gentleman,’ tne other replied, contempt 
uously, ‘‘I presume that you are a student; let me 
counsel you to go back to your books. There you 
will be in your element. For myself, I am familiar 
with faces as angry as these — and hands something 
more formidable. Believe me, I see nobody here,” 
and he affected to speak with imperturbable cook 
ness, but his voice became tremulous with passion 
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“whom I can even esteem worthy of a soldier’s con 
sideration.” 

‘* And yet, Colonel von Aremberg, there is at least 
one man here who has had the honor of commanding 
men as elevated as yourself.’? Saying which, he 
hastily drew from his bosom, where it hung suspended 
from his neck, a large flat tablet of remarkably beau 
tiful onyx, on one side of which was sculptured a 
very striking face; but on the other, which he pre- 
sented to the gaze of the colonel, was a fine repre- 
sentation of an eagle grovelling on the dust, and 
beginning to expand its wings— with the single 
word Resurgam by way of motto. 

Never was revulsion of feeling so rapidly expressed 
bn any man’s countenance. The colonel looked but 
once; he caught the image of the bird trailing its 
pinions in the dust, he heard the word Resurgam 
audibly pronounced; his color fled, his lips grew 
livid with passion; and, furiously unsheathing his 
sword, he sprung, with headlong forgetfulness of 
time and place, upon his calm antagonist. With the 
advantage of perfect selfpossession, Maximilian 
found it easy to parry the tempestuous blows of the 
colonel ; and he would, perhaps, have found it easy 
to disarm him. But at this moment the crowd, who 
had been with great difficulty repressed by the more 
thoughtful amongst the students, burst through all 
restraints. In the violent outrage offered to their 
champion and leader, they saw naturally a full con: 
firmation of the worst impressions they had received 
as to the colonel’s temper and intention. A number 
ef them rushed forward to execute a summary ven: 
geance ; and the foremost amongst these, a mechanio 
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of Klosterheim, distinguished for his herculean 
strength, with one blow stretched Von Aremberg on 
the ground. A savage yell announced the dreadful 
fate which impended over the fallen officer. And, 
spite of the generous exertions made for his protec: 
tion by Maximilian and his brother students, it is 
probable that at that moment no human interposition 
could have availed to turn aside the awakened appe- 
tite for vengeance, and that he must have perished, 
but for the accident which at that particular instant 
of time occurred to draw off the attention of the 
mob. 

A signal gun from a watch-tower, which always in 
those unhappy times announced the approach of 
strangers, had been fired about ten minutes before ; 
but, in the turbulent uproar of the crowd, it had 
passed unnoticed. Hence it was, that, without pre- 
vious warning to the mob assembled at this point, a 
mounted courier now sprung into the square at full 
gallop on his road to the palace, and was suddenly 
pulled up by the dense masses of human beings. 

‘““ News, news!” exclaimed Maximilian ; “tidings 
of our dear friends from Vienna!” This he said with 
the generous purpose of diverting the infuriated mob 
from the unfortunate Von Aremberg, though himself 
apprehending that the courier had arrived from 
another quarter. His plan succeeded; the mob 
rushed after the horseman, all but two or three of 
the most sanguinary, who, being now separated 
from all assistance, were easily drawn off from their 
prey. The opportunity was eagerly used to carry 
off the colonel, stunned and bleeding, within the 
gates of a Franciscan convent. He was consigned 
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to the medical care of the holy fathers; and Maxi 
milian, with his companions, then hurried away to 
the chancery of the palace, whither the courier had 
proceeded with his despatches. 

These were interesting in the highest degree. It 
had been doubted by many, and by others a pretended 
doubt had been raised to serve the Landgrave’s pur- 
pose, whether the great cavalcade from Vienna would 
be likely to reach the entrance of the forest for a 
week or more. Certain news had now arrived, and 
was published before it could be stifled, that they 
and all their baggage, after a prosperous journey so 
far, would be assembled at that point on this very 
evening. The courier had left the advanced guard 
about noonday, with an escort of four hundred of the 
Black Yagers from the Imperial Guard, and two 
hundred of Papenheim’s Dragoons, at Waldenhausen, 
on the very brink of the forest. The main body and 
rear were expected to reach the same point in four 
or five hours; and the whole party would then fortify 
their encampment as much as possible against the 
night attack which they had too much reason to 
apprehend. 

This was news which, in bringing a respite of 
forty-eight hours, brought relief to some who had 
feared that even this very night might present them 
with the spectacle of their beloved friends engaged 
in a bloody struggle at the very gates of Kloster- 
heim ; for it was the fixed resolution of the Landgrave 
‘o suffer no diminution of his own military strength, 
or of the means for recruiting it hereafter. Men, 
horses, arms, all alike were rigorously laid under 
embargo by the existing government of the city 
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and such was the military power at its disposal, 
reckoning not merely the numerical strength in 
troops, but also the power of sweeping the main 
streets of the town, and several of the principal roads 
outside, that it was become a matter of serious doubt 
whether the unanimous insurrection of the populace 
had a chance for making head against the govern- 
ment. But others found not even a momentary 
comfort in this account. They considered that, per- 
haps, Waldenhausen might be the very ground 
selected for the murderous attack. There was here 
a solitary post-house, but no town, or even village. 
The forest at this point was just thirty-four miles 
broad; andif the bloodiest butchery should be going 
on under cover of night, no rumor of it could be 
borne across the forest in time to alarm the many 
anxious friends who would this night be lying awake 
in Klosterheim. 

A slight circumstance served to barb and point the 
public distress, which otherwise seemed previously 
to have reached its utmost height. The courier had 
brought a large budget of letters to private individ: 
uals throughout Klosterheim; many of these were 
written by children unacquainted with the dreadful 
catastrophe which threatened them. Most of them 
had been long separated, by the fury of the war, 
from their parents. They had assembled, from many 
different quarters, at Vienna, in order to join what 
might be called, in Oriental phrase, the caravan. 
Their parents had also, in many instances, from 
places equally dispersed, assembled at Klosterheim ; 
and, after great revolutions of fortune, they were 
now going once more to rejoin each other. Their 
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ietters expressed the feelings of hope and affectionate 
pleasure suitable to the occasion. They retraced the 
perils they had passed during the twenty-six days of 
their journey, — the great towns, heaths, and forests, 
they had traversed since leaving the gates of Vienna; 
and expressed, in the innocent terms of childhood, 
the pleasure they felt in having come within two 
stages of the gates of Klosterheim. ‘‘ In the forest,” 
said they, ‘‘ there will be no more dangers to pass ; 
no soldiers ; nothing worse than wild deer.” 

Letters written in these terms, contrasted with the 
mournful realities of the case, sharpened the anguish , 
of fear and suspense throughout the whole city ; and 
Maximilian with his friends, unable to bear the loud 
expression of the public feelings, separated them- 
selves from the tumultuous crowds, and adjourning 
to the seclusion of their college rooms, determined to 
consult, whilst it was yet not too late, whether, in 
their hopeless situation for openly resisting the 
Landgrave without causing as much slaughter as 
they sought to prevent, it might not yet be possible 
for them to do something in the way of resistance to 
the bloody purposes of Holkerstein. 
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CHAPTER lI. 


Tue travelling party, for whom so much anxiety 
was felt in Klosterheim, had this evening reached 
Waldenhausen without loss or any violent alarm; 
and, indeed, considering the length of their journey, 
and the distracted state of the empire, they had 
hitherto travelled in remarkable security. It waa 
now nearly a month since they had taken their de- 
parture from Vienna, at which point considerable 
numbers had assembled from the adjacent country 
to take the benefit of their convoy. Some of these 
they had dropped at different turns in their route, 
but many more had joined them as they advanced , 
for in every considerable city they found large accu- 
mulations of strangers, driven in for momentary 
shelter from the storm of war as it spread over one 
district after another; and many of these were eager 
to try the chances of a change, or, upon more con 
siderate grounds, preferred the protection of a place 
situated like Klosterheim, in a nook as yet unvisited 
by the scourge of military execution. Hence it hap- 
pened, that from a party of seven hundred and fifty, 
with an escort of four hundred yagers, which was 
the amount of their numbers on passing through the 
gates of Vienna, they had gradually swelled into a 
train of sixteen hundred, including two companies of 
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dragoons, who had joined them by the emperor's 
orders at one of tue fortified posts. 

It was felt, as a circumstance of noticeable singu- 
larity, by most of the party, that, after traversing a 
large part of Germany without encountering any 
very imminent peril, they should be first summoned 
to unusual vigilance, and all the most jealous pre- 
cautions of fear, at the very termination of their 
journey. In all parts of their route they had met 
with columns of troops pursuing their march, and 
now and then with roving bands of deserters, who 
were formidable to the unprotected traveller. Some 
tney had overawed by their display of military 
strength ; from others, in the imperial service, they 
had received cheerful assistance; and any Swedish 
corps, which rumor had presented as formidable by 
their numbers, they had, with some exertion of fore- 
thought and contrivance, constantly evaded, either 
by a little detour, or by a temporary halt in some 
place of strength. But now it was universally known 
that they were probably waylaid by a desperate and 
remorseless freebooter, who, as he put his own trust 
exclusively in the sword, allowed nobody to hope 
for any other shape of deliverance. 

Holkerstein, the military robber, was one of the 
any monstrous growths which had arisen upon the 
ruins of social order in this long and unhappy war. 
Drawing to himself all the malcontents of his own 
neighborhood, and as many deserters from the regu- 
lar armies in the centre of Germany as he could 
tempt to his service by the license of unlimited pil- 
iage, he had rapidly creaied a respectable force; had 
possessed himself of various castles in Wirtemberg, 
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within fifty or sixty miles of Klosterheim; had 
attacked and defeated many parties of regular troops 
sent out to reduce him; and, by great activity and 
local knowledge, had raised himself to so much con- 
sideration, that the terror of his name had spread 
even to Vienna, and the escort of yagers had been 
grantad by the imperial government as much cn his 
account as for any more general reason. A lady, 
who was in some way related to the emperor’s family, 
and, by those who were in the secret, was reputed 
to be the emperor’s natural daughter, accompanied 
the travelling party, with a suite of female attendants. 
To this lady, who was known by the name of the 
Countess Paulina, the rest of the company held them: 
selves indebted for their escort; and hence, as much 
as for her rank, she was treated with ceremonious 
respect throughout the journey. 

The Lady Paulina travelled with her suite in 
coaches, drawn by the most powerful artillery horses 
that could be furnished at the various military posts.* 
On this day she had been in the rear; and having 
been delayed by an accident, she was waited for 
with some impatience by the rest of the party, the 
latest of whom had reached Waldenhausen early in 
the afternoon. It was sunset before her train of 
coaches arrived; and, as the danger from Holker- 
stein commenced about this point, they were imme- 
diately applied to the purpose of strengthening their 
encampment against a night attack, by chaining 


* Coaches were common in Germany at this time amongst people 
of rank. At the reinstatement of the Dukes of Mecklenburg, by 
Gustavus Adolphus, though without much notice, mo-e than four-score 
of coaches were assembled. 
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them, together with all the baggage-carts, in a triple 
line, across the different avenues which seemed most 
exposed to a charge of cavalry. Many other prepar- 
ations were made; the yagers and dragoons made 
arrangements for mounting with ease on the first 
alarm ; strong outposts were established ; sentinels 
posted all round the encampment, who were duly 
relieved every hour, in consideration of the extreme 
cold ; and, upon the whole, as many veteran officers 
were amongst them, the great body of the travellers 
were now able to apply themselves to the task of 
preparing their evening refreshments with some 
degree of comfort; for the elder part of the com- 
pany saw that every precaution had been taken, and 
the younger were not aware of any extraordinary 
danger. 

Waldenhausen had formerly been a considerable 
village. At present there was no more than one 
house, surrounded, however, by such a large estab- 
lishment of barns, stables, and other outhouses, that, 
at a little distance, it wore the appearance of a toler- 
able hamlet. Most of the outhouses, in their upper 
stories, were filled with hay or straw ; and there the 
women and children prepared their couches for the 
night, as the warmest resorts in so severe a season, 
The house was furnished in the plainest style of a 
farmer’s; but in other respects it was of a superior 
order, being roomy and extensive. The best apart- 
ment had been reserved for the Lady Paulina and 
her attendants; one for the officers of most distinc 
tion in the escort or amongst the travellers; the 
rest had been left to the use of the travellers indis- 
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In passing through the hall of entrance, Paulina 
aad noticed a man of striking and farouche appear- 
ance, —hair black and matted, eyes keen and wild, 
and beaming with malicious cunning, who surveyed 
her as she passed with a mixed look of insolence and 
curiosity, that involuntarily made her shrink. He 
had been half reclining carelessly against the wall, 
when she first entered, but rose upright with a 
sudden motion as she passed him—not probably 
from any sentiment of respect, but under the first 
powerful impression of surprise on seeing a young 
woman of peculiarly splendid figure and impressive 
beauty, under circumstances so little according with 
what might be supposed her natural pretensions. 
The dignity of her deportment, and the numbers of 
her attendants, sufficiently proclaimed the luxurious 
accommodations which her habits might have taught 
her to expect ; and she was now entering a dwelling 
which of late years had received few strangers of 
ner sex, and probably none but those of the lowest 
rank. 

‘‘Know your distance, fellow! ’’ exclaimed one of 
the waiting-women, angrily, noticing his rude gaze 
and the effect upon her mistress. 

‘Good faith, madam, I would that the distance 
between us were more ; it was no prayers of mine, I 
promise you, that brought upon me a troop of horses 
to Waldenhausen, enough in one twelve hours to eat 
me out a margrave’s ransom. Light thanks I reckon 
on from yagers; and the payments of dragoons wil 
pass current for as little in the forest, as a lady’ 
frown in Waldenhausen.”’ 

‘Churl!”’ said an officer of dragoons, “how know 
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you that our payments are light? The emperor 
takes nothing without payment; surely not from 
such as you. But & propos of ransoms, what now 
might be Holkerstein’s ransom for a farmer’s barns 
stuffed with a three years’ crop?” 

“‘How mean you by that, captain? The crop’s 
my own, and never was in worse hands than my 
own. God send it no worse luck to-day !”’ 

“Come, come, sir, you understand me better than 
that ; nothing at Waldenhausen, I take it, is yours 
or any man’s, unless by license from Holkerstein. 
And when I see so many goodly barns and garners, 
with their jolly charges of hay and corn, that would 
feed one of Holkerstein’s garrisons through two 
sieges, I know what to think of him who has saved 
them scot-free. He that serves a robber must do it 
on a robber’s terms. To such bargains there goes 
but one word, and that is the robber’s. But, come, 
man, I am not thy judge. Only I would have my 
soldiers on their guard at one of Holkerstein’s out- 
posts. And thee, farmer, I would have to remember 
that an emperor’s grace may yet stand thee instead, 
when a robber is past helping thee to a rope ”” 

The soldiers laughed, but took their officer’s hint 
to watch the motions of a man, whose immunity 
from spoil, in circumstances so tempting to a military 
robber’s cupidity, certainly argued some collusion 
with Holkerstein. 

The Lady Paulina had passed on during this dia- 
logue into an inner room, hoping to have found the 
quiet and the warmth which were now become so 
needful to her repose, But the antique stove was 
too much out of repair to be used with benefit; the 
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wood-work was decayed, and admitted currents of 
cold air; and, above all, from the slightness of the 
partitions, the noise and tumult in a house occupied 
by soldiers and travellers proved so incessant, that, 
after taking refreshments with her attendants, she 
resolved to adj.iurn for the night to her coach; which 
afforded much superior resources, both in warmth 
and in freedom from noise. 

The carriage of the countess was one of those 
which had been posted at an angle of the encamp- 
ment, and on that side terminated the line of de- 
fences ; for a deep mass of wood, which commenced 
where the carriages ceased, seemed to present a 
aatural protection on that side against the approach 
of cavairy ; in reality, from the quantity of tangled 
roots, and the inequalities of the ground, it appeared 
fifficult for a single horseman to advance even a few 
yards without falling. And upon this side it had 
Seen judged sufficient to post a single sentinel. 

Assured bj the many precautions adopted, and by 
the cheerful language of the officer on guard, who 
attended her to the carriage door, Paulina, with one 
attendant, tc-ok her seat in the coach, where she had 
the means of fencing herself sufficiently from the 
cold by tae weighty robes of minever and ermine 
which he: ample wardrobe afforded; and the large 
jimensions of the coach enabled her to turn it to the 
use of a sofs or couch. 

Youth and health sleep well; and with all the 
means and appliances of the Lady Paulina, wearied 
besides as she had been with the fatigue of a day’s 
march, performed over roads almost impassable from 
roughness, there was little reason to think that she 
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would miss the benefit of her natural advantages. 
Yet sleep failed to come, or came only by fugitive 
snatches, which presented her with tumultuous 
dreams,— sometimes of the emperor’s court in 
Vienna, sometimes of the vast succession of troubled 
scenes and fierce faces that had passed before her 
since she had quitted that city. At one moment 
she beheld the travelling equipages and far-stretching 
array of her own party, with their military escort 
filing off by torchlight under the gateway of ancient 
cities; at another, the ruined villages, with their 
dismantled cottages, —doors and windows torn off, 
walls scorched with fire, and a few gaunt dogs, with 
a wolf-like ferocity in their bloodshot eyes, prowling 
about the ruins, —objects that had really so often 
afflicted her heart. Waking from those distressing 
spectacles, she would fall into a fitful doze, which 
presented her with remembrances still more alarm- 
ing: bands of fierce deserters, that eyed her travel- 
ling party with a savage rapacity which did not 
confess any powerful sense of inferiority ; and in the 
very fields which they had once cultivated, now 
silent and tranquil from utter desolation, the mould- 
ering bodies of the unoffending peasants, left un 
honored with the rites of sepulture, in many places 
from the mere extermination of the whole rural popu- 
,ation of their neighborhood. ‘To these succeeded a 
wild chaos of figures, in which the dress and tawny 
features of Bohemian gypsies conspicuously pre: 
vailed, just as she had seen them of late making war 
on all parties alike; and, in the person ef their 
leader, her fancy suddenly restored to her a vivid 
eesemblance of their suspicious host at their present 
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quarters, and of the malicious gaze with which he 
had disconcerted her. 

A sudden movement of the carriage awakened her, 
and, by the light of a lamp suspended from a pro- 
jecting bough of a tree, she beheld, on looking out, 
the sallow countenance of the very man whose image 
had so recently infested her dreams. The light 
being considerably nearer to him than to herself, she 
could see without being distinctly seen; and, having 
already heard the very strong presumptions against 
this man’s honesty which had been urged by the 
officer, and without reply from the suspected party, 
she now determined to watch him 
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CHA PDE R ITI 


Tae night was pitch dark, and Paulina felt a 
momentary terror creep over her as she looked into 
the massy blackness of the dark alleys which ran up 
into the woods, forced into deeper shade under the 
glare of the lamps from the encampment. She now 
reflected with some alarm that the forest commenced 
at this point, stretching away (as she had been told) 
in some directions upwards of fifty miles; and that, 
if the post occupied by their encampment should be 
inaccessible on this side to cavalry, it might, how- 
ever, happen that persons with the worst designs 
could easily penetrate on foot from the concealments 
of the forest; in which case she herself, and the 
splendid booty of her carriage, might be the first and 
vasiest prey. Even at this moment, the very worst 
uf those atrocious wretches whom the times had 
produced might be lurking in concealment, with 
their eyes fastened upon the weak or exposed parts 
of the encampment, and waiting until midnight 
should have buried the majority of their wearied 
party into the profoundest repose, in order then to 
make a combined and murderous attack. Under 
the advantages of suddexu surprise and darkness, 
together with the knowledge which they would not 
fail to possess of every road and by-path in the 
woods, it could searce:y be douvloted that they might 
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strike a very effectual blow at the Vienna caravan, 
which had else so nearly completed their journey 
without loss or memorable privations ;— and the 
knowledge which Holkerstein possessed of the short 
limits within which his opportunities were now cir- 
cumscribed would doubtless prompt him to some 
bold and energetic effort. 

Thoughts unwelcome as these Paulina found lei- 
sure to pursue; for the ruffian landlord had disap- 
peared almost at the same moment when she first 
caught a glimpse of him. In the deep silence which 
succeeded, she could not wean herself from the pain- 
ful fascination of imagining the very worst possibil- 
ities to which their present situation was liable. She 
imaged to herself the horrors of a camzsade, as she 
had often heard it described; she saw, in appre- 
hension, the savage band of confederate butchers, 
issuing from the profound solitudes of the forest, in 
white shirts drawn over their armor; she seemed to 
read the murderous features, lighted up by the gleam 
of lamps — the stealthy step, and the sudden gleam 
of sabres ; then the yell of assault, the scream of 
agony, the camp floating with blood; the fury, the 
vengeance, the pursuit ;—all these circumstances 
of scenes at that time too familiar to Germany 
passed rapidly before her mind. 

But after some time, as the tranquillity continued, 
aer nervous irritation gave way to less agitating but 
profound sensibilities. Whither was her lover with- 
drawn from her knowledge? and why? and for how 
long a time? What an age it seemed since she had 
last seen him at Vienna! That the service upor 
which he was employei would prove honorable, she 
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felt assured. But was it dangerous? Alas! in Ger- 
many there was none otherwise. Would it soon 
restore him to her society? And why had he been 
of late so unaccountably silent? Or again, had he 
been silent? Perhaps his letters had been inter- 
cepted, —nothing, in fact, was more common at that 
time. The rarity was, if by any accident a letter 
reached its destination. From one of the worst 
solicitudes incident to such a situation Pavlina was, 
however, delivered by her own nobility of mind, 
which raised her above the meanness of jealousy. 
Whatsoever might have happened, or into whatever 
situations her lover might have been thrown, she felt 
no fear that the fidelity of his attachment could have 
wandered or faltered for a moment; that worst of 
pangs the Lady Paulina was raised above, equally 
by her just confidence in herself and in her lover. 
But yet, though faithful to her, might he not be ill? 
Might he not be languishing in some one of the 
many distresses incident to war? Might he not 
even have perished ? 

That fear threw her back upon the calamities and 
horrors of war; and insensibly her thoughts wan- 
dered round to the point from which they had started, 
of her own immediate situation. Again she searched 
with penetrating eyes the black avenues of the wood 
as they lay forced almost into strong relief apd pal- 
pable substance by the glare of the lamps. Again 
she fancied to herself the murderous hearts and 
glaring eyes which even now might be shrouded by 
the silent masses of forest which stretched before 
her,-— when suddenly a single light shot its rays 
from what appeared to be a cunsiderable distance im 
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one of the avenues. Paulina’s heart beat fast at this 
alarming spectacle. Immediately after, the light was 
shaded, or in some way disappeared. But this gave 
the more reason for terror. It was now clear that 
human beings were moving in the woods. No pub- 
lic road lay in that direction ; nor, in so unpopulous 
a region, could it be imagined that travellers were 
likely at that time to be abroad. From their own 
encampment nobody could have any motive for 
straying to a distance on so severe a night, and at a 
time when he would reasonably draw upon himself 
the danger of being shot by the night-guard. 

This last consideration reminded Paulina suddenly, 
as of a very singular circumstance, that the appear- 
ance of the light had been followed by no challenge 
from the sentinel. And then first she remembered 
that for some time she had ceased to hear the senti- 
nel’s step, or the rattle of his bandoleers. Hastily 
looking along the path, she discovered too certainly 
that the single sentinel posted on that side of their 
encampment was absent from his station. It might 
have been supposed that he had fallen asleep from 
the severity of the cold ; but in that case the lantern 
which he carried attached to his breast would have 
zontinued to burn ; whereas all traces of light had 
vanished from the path which he perambulated. The 
error was now apparent to Paulina, both in having 
appointed no more than one sentinel to this quarter, 
and also in the selection of his beat. There had 
been frequent instances throughout this war in which 
by means of a net, such as that carried by the Roman 
retiarius in the contests of the gladiators, and dex 
erously applied by twu persons from behind, 
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sentinel had been suddenly muffled, gagged, and 
carried off, without much difficulty. For such a pur- 
pose it was clear that the present sentinel’s range, 
lying by the margin of a wood from which his mi- 
nutest movements could be watched at leisure by 
those who lay in utter darkness themselves, afforded 
every possible facility. Paulina scarcely doubted 
that he had been indeed carried off, in some such 
way, and not impossibly almost whilst she was 
looking on. 

She would now have called aloud, and have 
alarmed the camp; but at the very moment when 
she let down the glass the savage landlord reiip- 
peared, and, menacing her with a pistol, awed her 
tmto silence He bore upon his head a moderate- 
sized trunk, or portmanteau, which appeared, by the 
imperfect ligat, to be that in which some despatches 
had been lodged from the imperial government to 
different persons in Klosterheim. This had been cut 
from one of the carriages in her suite; and her anx- 
iety was great on recollecting that, from some words 
of the emperor’s, she had reason to believe one, at 
least, of the letters which it conveyed to be in some 
important degree connected with the interests of her 
over. Satisfied, however, that he would not find it 
possible to abscond with so burdensome an article 
in any direction that could save him from instant 
pursuit and arrest, she continued to watch for the 
moment when she might safely raise the alarm. But 
great was her consternation when she saw a dark 
figure steal from a thicket, receive the trunk from the 
other, and instantly retreat into the deepest recesses 
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Her fears now gave way to the imminence of so 
important a loss ; and she endeavored hastily to open 
the window of the opposite door. But this had been 
so effectually barricaded against the cold, that she 
failed in her purpose, and, immediately turning back 
to the other side, she called, loudly, — ‘“‘ Guard! 
guard!’’ The press of carriages, however, at this 
point, so far deadened her voice, that it was some 
time before the alarm reached the other side of the 
encampment distinctly enough to direct their motions 
to her summons. Half a dozen yagers and an offi- 
cer at length presented themselves ; but the landlord 
had disappeared, she knew not in what direction. 
Upon explaining the circumstances of the robbery, 
however, the officer caused his men to light a num- 
ber of torches, and advance into the wood. But the 
ground was so impracticable in most places, from 
tangled roots and gnarled stumps of trees, that it 
was with difficulty they could keep their footing. 
They were also embarrassed by the crossing shad- 
ows from the innumerable boughs above them; and 
a situation of greater perplexity for effective pursuit 
it was scarcely possible to imagine. Everywhere 
they saw alleys, arched high overhead, and resem- 
bling the aisles of a cathedral, as much in form as in 
the perfect darkness which reigned in both at this 
solemn hour of midnight, stretching away apparently 
without end, but more and more obscure, until im- 
penetrable blackness terminated the long vista. Now 
and then a dusky figure was seen to cross at some 
aistance ; but these were probably deer; and when 
loudly challenged by the yagers, no sound replied 
but the vast echoes of the forest. Between these 
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interminable alleys, which radiated as from a centre 
at this point, there were generally thickets inter- 
posed. Sometimes tne wood was more open, and 
clear of all undergrowth — shrubs, thorns, or bram- 
bles—for a considerable distance, so that a single 
file of horsemen might have penetrated for perhaps 
half a mile ; but belts of thicket continually checked 
their progress, and obliged them to seek their way 
back to some one of the long vistas which traversed 
the woods between the frontiers of Suabia and Ba- 
varia. 

In this perplexity of paths, the officer halted his 
party to consider of his further course. At this 
moment one of the yagers protested that he had 
seen a man’s hat and face rise above a thicket of 
bushes, apparently not more than a hundred and 
fifty yards from their own position. Upon that the 
party were ordered to advance a little, and to throw 
in a volley, as nearly as could be judged, into the 
very spot pointed out by the soldier. It seemed 
that he had not been mistaken ; for a loud laugh of 
derision rose immediately a little to the left of the 
bushes. The laughter swelled upon the silence of 
the night, and in the next moment was taken up by 
another on the right, which again was echoed by a 
third on the rear. Peal after peal of tumultuous and 
scornful laughter resounded from the remoter soli- 
vudes of the forest ; and the officer stood aghast to 
hear this proclamation of defiance from a multitude 
of enemies, where he had auticipated no more than 
vhe very party engaged in the robbery. 

To advance in pursuit seemed now both useless 
and dangerous. The laugnter had probably been 
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designed expressly to distract his choice of road at 
a time when the darkness and intricacies of the 
ground had already made it sufficiently indeter 
minate. In which direction, out of so many whence 
he had heard the sounds, a pursuit could be insti- 
tuted with any chance of being effectual, seemed 
now as hopeless a subject of deliberation as it was 
possible to imagine. Still, as he had been made 
aware of the great importance attached to the trunk, 
which might very probably contain despatches inter- 
esting to the welfare of Klosterheim, and the whole 
surrounding territory, he felt grieved to retire with 
out some further attempt for its recovery. And he 
stood for a few moments irresolutely debating with 
himself, or listening to the opinions of his men. 

His irresolution was very abruptly terminated. 
All at once, upon the main road from Klosterheim, 
at an angle about half a mile ahead where it first 
wheeled into sight from Waldenhausen, a heavy 
thundering trot was heard ringing from the frozen 
road, as of a regular body of cavalry advancing rap- 
idly upon their encampment. There was no time to 
be lost ; the officer instantly withdrew his yagers 
from the wood, posted a strong guard at the wood 
side, sounded the alarm throughout the camp, agree- 
ably to the system of signals previously concerted, 
mounted about thirty men, whose horses and them- 
selves were kept in perfect equipment during each 
of the night-watches, and then advancing to the 
bead of the barriers, prepared to receive the party 
of strangers in whatever character they should hap- 
ben to present themselves. 

All this had been done with so much promptitude 
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and decision, that, on reaching the barriers, the offi- 
cer found the strangers not yet come up. In fact, 
they had halted at a strong outpost about a quarter 
of a mile in advance of Waldenhausen ; and though 
one or two patrollers came dropping in from by-roads 
on the forest-heath, who reported them as enemies, 
from the indistinct view they had caught of thei 
equipments, it had already become doubtful from 
their movements whether they would really prove so. 

Two of their party were now descried upon the 
road, and nearly close up with the gates of Walden- 
hausen ; they were accompanied by several of the 
guard from the outpost’; and, immediately on being 
hailed, they exclaimed, ‘‘ Friends, and from Klos- 
terheim ! ”’ 

He who spoke was a young cavalier, magnificent 
alike in his person, dress, and style of his appoint- 
ments. He was superbly mounted, wore the decora- 
tions of a major-general in the imperial service, and 
scarcely needed the explanations which he gave to 
exonerate himself from the suspicion of being a 
leader of robbers under Holkerstein. Fortunately 
enough, also, at a period when officers of the most 
distinguished merit were too often unfaithful to their 
engagements, or passed with so much levity from 
service to service as to justify an indiscriminate 
jealousy of all who were not in the public eye, it 
happened that the officer of the watch, formerly, 
when mourting guard at the imperial palace, had 
been familiar with the personal appearance of the 
cavalier, and could speak of his own knowledge to 
the favor which he had enjoyed at the emperor’s 
sourt. After short explanations, therefore, he was 
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admitted, and thankfully welcumed in the camp; 
and the officer of the guard departed to receive with 
honor the generous volunteers at the outpost. 
Meantime, the alarm, which was general through- 
out the camp, had assembled all the women to one 
quarter, where a circle of carriages had been formed 
for their protection. In their centre, distinguished 
by her height and beauty, stood the Lady Paulina, 
dispensing assistance from her wardrobe to any who 
were suffering from cold under this sudden summons 
to night air, and animating others, who were more 
than usually depressed, by the aids of consolation 
and of cheerful prospects. She had just turned her 
face away from the passage by which this little sanc- 
tuary communicated with the rest of the camp, and 
was in the act of giving directions to one of her 
attendants, when suddenly a well-known voice fell 
upon her ear. It was the voice of the stranger cav- 
alier, whose natural gallantry had prompted him 
immediately to relieve the alarm, which, unavoid- 
ably, he had himself created; in a few words, he 
was explaining to the assembled females of the camp 
in what character, and with how many companions, 
he had come. But a shriek from Paulina interrupted 
him. Involuntarily she held out her open arms, and 
involuntarily she exclaimed, ‘‘ Dearest Maximilian ! ”’ 
On his part, the young cavalier, for a moment or two 
at first, was almost deprived of speech by astonish 
ment and excess of pleasure. Bounding forward 
nardly conscious of those who surrounded them, 
with a rapture of faithful love he caught the noble 
young beauty into his arms,—-a movement to which 
a the frank innocence of her heart, she made ne 
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sesistance ; folded her to his bosom, and impressed 
a fervent kiss upon her lips; whilst the only words 
that came to his own were, “ Beloved Paulina! O, 
most beloved lady! what chance has brought you 
nither ?”’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


In those days of tragical confusion, and of sudden 
catastrophe, alike for better or for worse,— when the 
rendings asunder of domestic charities were often 
without an hour’s warning, when reitinions were as 
dramatic and as unexpected as any which are exhib- 
ited on the stage, and too often separations were 
eternal, —the circumstances of the times concurred 
with the spirit of manners to sanction a tone of frank 
expression to the stronger passions, which the re- 
serve of modern habits would not entirely license. 
And hence, not less than from the noble ingenuous- 
ness of their natures, the martial young cavalier, and 
the superb young beauty of the imperial house, on 
recovering themselves from their first transports, 
found no motives to any feeling of false shame, 
either in their own consciousness, or in the reprov- 
ing looks of any who stood around them. On the 
contrary, as the grown-up spectators were almost 
exclusively female, to whom the evidences of faithful 
love are never other than a serious subject, or nat- 
urally associated with the ludicroug, many of them 
expressed their sympathy with the scene before 
them by tears, and all of them in some way or other 
Even in this age of more fastidious manners, it is 
protable that the tender interchanges of affection 
between a young couple rejoining each other after 
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deep calamities, and standing on the brink of fresh, 
perhaps endless separations, would meet with some. 
thing of the same indulgence from the least interested 
witnesses. 

Hence the news was diffused through the camp 
with general satisfaction, that a noble and accom- 
plished cavalier, the favored lover of their beloved 
young mistress, had joined them from Klosterheim, 
with a chosen band of volunteers, upon whose fidelity 
in action they might entirely depend. Some vague 
account floated about, at the same time, of the ma- 
rauding attack upon the Lady Paulina’s carriage. 
But naturally enough, from the confusion and hurry 
incident to a nocturnal disturbance, the circum- 
stances were mixed up with the arrival of Maxi- 
milian, in a way which ascribed to him the merit of 
having repelled an attack, which might else have 
proved fatal to the lady of his heart. And this ro- 
mantic interposition of Providence on a young lady’s 
behalf, through the agency of her lover, unexpected 
on her part, and unconscious on his, proved so 
equally gratifying to the passion for the marvellous 
and the interest in youthful love, that no other or 
truer version of the case could ever obtain a popular 
yeceptance in the camp, or afterwards in Kloster- 
aeim. And had it been the express purpose of 
Maximilian to found a belief, for his own future 
benefit, of a providential sanction vouchsafed to his 
connection with the Lady Paulina, he could not, by 
the best-arranged contrivances, have more fully at 
tained that end. 

It was yet short of midnight by more than ay 
nour; and therefore, on the suggestion of Maxi 
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milian, who reported the roads across the forest 
perfectly quiet, and alleged some arguments for 
quieting the general apprehension for this night, 
the travellers and troops retired to rest, as the best 
means of preparing them to face the trials of the 
two next days. It was judged requisite, however, 
to strengthen the night-guard very considerably 
and to relieve it at least every two hours. That 
the poor sentinel on the forest side of the encamp- 
ment had been in some mysterious way trepanned 
upon his post, was now too clearly ascertained, for 
he was missing; and the character of the man, no 
less than the absence of all intelligible temptation 
to such an act, forbade the suspicion of his having 
deserted. On this quarter, therefore, a file of select 
marksmen were stationed, with directions instantly 
to pick off every moving figure that showed itself 
within their range. Of these men Maximilian him- 
self took the command; and by this means he ob- 
tained the opportunity, so enviable to one long 
separated from his mistress, of occasionally con- 
versing with her, and of watching over her safety. 
In one point he showed a distinguished control over 
his inclinations; for, much as he had to tell her, 
and ardently as he longed for communicating with 
her on various subjects of common interest, he 
would not suffer her to keep the window down for 
more than a minute or two in so dreadful a state of 
the atmosphere. She, on her part, exacted a prom- 
se from him that he would leave his station at 
three o’clock in the morning. Meantime, as on the 
one hand she felt touched by this proof of her lover’s 
volicitude for her safety, so, on the other, she was 
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less anxious on his account, from the knowledge she 
had of his long habituation to the hardships of a 
camp, with which, indeed, he had been familiar from 
his childish days. Thus debarred from conversing 
with her lover, and at the same time feeling the most 
absolute confidence in his protection, she soon fell 
placidly asleep. The foremost subject of her anxiety 
and sorrow was now removed ; her lover had been 
restored to her hopes; and her dreams were no 
longer haunted with horrors. Yet, at the same time, 
the turbulence of joy and of hope fulfilled unexpect- 
edly had substituted its own disturbances; and her 
sleep was often interrupted. But, as often as that 
happened, she had the delightful pleasure of seeing 
her lover’s figure, with its martial equipments, and 
the drooping plumes of his yager barrette, as he 
took his station at her carriage, traced out on the 
ground in the bright glare of the flambeaux. She 
awoke, therefore, continually to the sense of restored 
happiness ; and at length fell finally asleep, to wake 
no more until the morning trumpet, at the break 
of day, proclaimed the approaching preparations for 
the general movement of the camp. 

Snow had fallen in the night. Towards four 
o’clock in the morning, amongst those who held 
that watch there had been a strong apprehension 
that it would fall heavily. But that state of the 
atmosphere had passed off; and it had not in fact 
fallen sufficiently to abate the cold, or much to re 
tard their march. According to the usual custom 
of the camp, a general breakfast was prepared, at 
which all, without distinction, messed together —a 
sufficient homage being expressed to superior rank 
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by resigning the upper part of every table to those 
who had any distinguished pretensions of that kind. 
On this occasion Paulina had the gratification of 
seeing the public respect offered in the most marked 
manner to her lover. He had retired about day 
break to take an hour’s repose,— for she found, from 
her attendants, with mingled vexation and pleasure, 
that he had not fulfilled his promise of retiring at 
an earlier hour, in consequence of some renewed ap- 
pearances of a suspicious kind in the woods. In his 
absence, she heard a resolution proposed and carried, 
amongst the whole body of veteran officers attached 
to the party, that the chief military command should 
be transferred to Maximilian, not merely as a dis- 
tinguished favorite of the emperor, but also, and 
much more, as one of the most brilliant cavalry offi- 
cers in the imperial service. This resolution was 
communicated to him on his taking the place re- 
served for him, at the head of the principal breakfast- 
table; and Paulina thought that he had never 
appeared more interesting, or truly worthy of admi- 
ration, than under that exhibition of courtesy and 
modest dignity with which he first earnestly declined 
the honor in favor of older officers, and then finally 
complied with what he found to be the sincere wish 
of the company, by frankly accepting it. Paulina 
had grown up amongst military men, and had been 
early trained to a sympathy with military merit,— 
the very court of the emperor had something of the 
complexion of a camp,—and the object of her own 
youthful choice was elevated in her eyes, if it were 
at all possible that he should be so, by this ratifica 
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tion of his claims on the part of those whom she 
looked up to as the most competent judges. 

Before nme o’clock the van of the party was in 
motion ; then, with a short interval, came all the 
carriages of every description, and the Papenheim 
dragoons as a rear-guard. About eleven the sun 
began to burst out, and illuminated, with the cheer- 
fil crimson of a frosty morning, those horizontal 
draperies of mist which had previously stifled his 
beams. The extremity of the cold was a good deal 
abated by this time, and Paulina, alighting from her 
carriage, mounted a led horse, which gave her the 
opportunity, so much wished for by them both, of 
conversing freely with Maximilian. For a long time 
the interest and animation of their reciprocal com- 
munications, and the magnitude of the events since 
they had parted, affecting either or both of them 
directly, or in the persons of their friends, had the 
natural effect of banishing any dejection which 
nearer and more pressing concerns would else have 
called forth. But, in the midst of this factitious 
animation, and the happiness which otherwise so 
undisguisedly possessed Maximilian at their unex- 
pected reiinion, it shocked Paulina to observe in her 
lover a degree of gravity almost amounting to 
sadness, which argued in a soldier of his gallantry 
some overpowering sense of danger. In fact, upon 
being pressed to say the worst, Maximilian frankly 
avowed that he was ill at ease with regard to their 
prospects when the hour of trial should arrive ; and 
that hour he nad no hope of evading. Holkerstein, 
he well knew, had been continualiy receiving reports 
of their condition, aa they reached their nightly sta 
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tions, for the last three days. Spies had been rouns 
about them, and even in the midst of them, through- 
out the darkness of the last night. $pies were 
keeping pace with them as they advanced. The cer 
tainty of being attacked was therefore pretty nearly 
absolute. Then, as to their means of defence, and 
the relations of strength between the parties, in 
numbers it was not impossible that Holkerstein 
might triple themselves. The élite of their own 
men might be superior to most of his, though count 
ing amongst their number many deserters from 
veteran regiments; but the horses of their own 
party were in general poor and out of condition,— 
and of the whole train, whom Maximilian had in- 
spected at starting, not two hundred could be pro- 
nounced fit for making or sustaining a charge. It 
was true that by mounting some of their picked 
troopers upon the superior horses of the most distin- 
guished amongst the travellers, who had willingly 
consented to an arrangement of this nature for the 
general benefit, some partial remedy had been ap- 
plied to their weakness in that one particular. But 
there were others in which Holkerstein had even 
greater advantages ; more especially, the equipments 
of his partisans were entirely new, having been 
plundered from an ill-guarded armory near Munich, 
or from convoys which he had attacked. ‘‘ Who 
would be a gentleman,”’ says an old proverb, “let 
him storm a town;’’ and the gay appearance of this 
robber’s companions threw a light upon its meaning 
The ruffian companions of this marauder were, 
besides, animated by hopes such as no regular 
‘ommander in an honorable service could find the 
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means of holding out. And, finally, they were famil- 
iar with all the forest roads and innumerable by- 
paths, on which it was that the best points lay for 
surprising an enemy, or for a retreat; whilst, in 
their own case, encumbered with the protection of 
a large body of travellers and helpless people, whom, 
under any circumstances, it was hazardous to leave, 
they were tied up to the most slavish dependency 
upon the weakness of their companions; and had 
it not in their power either to evade the most evident 
advantages on the side of the enemy, or to pursue 
such as they might be fortunate ‘enough to create 
for themselves. 

“But, after all,” said Maximilian, assuming a 
tone of gayety, upon finding that the candor of his 
explanations had depressed his fair companion, ‘‘ the 
saying of an old Swedish* enemy of mine is worth 
remembering in such cases,— that, nine times out 
of ten, a drachm of good luck is worth an ounce of 
good contrivance,— and were it not, dearest Paulina, 
that you are with us, I would think the risk not 
heavy. Perhaps, by to-morrow’s sunset, we shall 
all look back from our pleasant seats in the warm 
refectories of Klosterheim, with something of scorn, 
upon our present apprehensions. — And see! at this 
very moment the turn of the road has brought us 
in view of our port, though distant from us, accord- 
ing to the windings of the forest, something more 
than twenty miles. That range of hills, which you 
observe ahead, but a little inclined to the left, over- 


* It was the Swedish General Kniphausen, a favorite of Gustavus 
‘y whom this maxim is aseribed. 
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nangs Klosterheim; and, with the sun in a more 
favorable quarter, you might even at this point 
descry the pinnacles of the citadel, or the loftiest of 
the convent towers. Half an hour will bring us to 
the close of our day’s march.” 

In reality, a few minutes sufficed to bring them 
within view of the chateau where their quarters 
had been prepared for this night. This was a great 
hunting establishment, kept up at vast expense by 
the two last and present Landgraves of X . 
Many interesting anecdotes were connected with 
the history of this building; and the beauty of the 
forest scenery was conspicuous even in winter, 
enlivened as the endless woods continued to be by the 
scarlet berries of mountain-ash, or the dark verdure 
of the holly and the ilex. Under her present frame 
of pensive feeling, the quiet lawns and long-with- 
drawing glades of these vast woods had a touch- 
ing effect upon the feelings of Paulina; their deep 
silence, and the tranquillity which reigned amongst 
them, contrasting in her remembrance with the 
hideous scenes of carnage and desolation through 
which her path had too often lain. With these 
predisposing influences to aid him, Maximilian found 
it easy to draw off her attention from the dangers 
which pressed upon their situation. Her sympathies 
were so quick with those whom she loved, that she 
seadily adopted their apparent hopes or their fears ; 
and so entire was her confidence in the superior 
judgment and the perfect gallantry of her lover, that 
aer countenance reflected immediately the prevailing — 
expression of his. 


Under these impressions Maximilian suffered her 
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to remain. It seemed cruel to disturb her with the 
truth. He was sensible that continued anxiety, and 
dreadful or afilicting spectacles, had with her, as 
with most persons of her sex in Germany at that 
time, unless protected by singular insensibility, 
somewhat impaired the firm tone of her mind. He 
was determined, therefore, to consult her comfort, 
by disguising or palliating their true situation. But, 
for his own part, he could not hide from his conviz- 
tion the extremity of their danger; nor could he, 
when recurring to the precious interests at stake 
upon the issue of that and the next day’s trials, face 
with any firmness the afflicting results to which they 
tended, under the known barbarity and ruffian char. 
acter of their unprincipled enemy. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tue chateau of Falkenberg, which the travellers 
reached with the decline of light, had the usual 
dependences of offices and gardens, which may be 
supposed essential to a prince’s hunting establish- 
ment in that period. It stood at a distance of 
eighteen miles from Klosterheim, and presented the 
sole oasis of culture and artificial beauty throughout 
the vast extent of those wild tracts of sylvan ground. 

The great central pile of the building was dis- 
mantled of furniture ; but the travellers carried with 
them, as was usual in the heat of war, all the means 
of fencing against the cold, and giving even a luxu- 
rious equipment to their dormitories. In so large 
a party, the deficiencies of one were compensated 
by the redundant contributions of another. And so 
long as they were not under the old Roman inter- 
dict, excluding them from seeking fire and water of 
those on whom their day’s journey had thrown them, 
their own travelling stores enabled them to accom- 
modate themselves to all other privations. On this 
occasion, however, they found more than they had 
expected ; for there was at Falkenberg a store of all 
the game in season, constantly kept up for the use 
of the Landgrave’s household, and the more favored 
monasteries at Klosterheim. The smal! establish 
ment of keepers, foresters, and other servanis, whe 
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pecupied the chateau, had received no orders to 
refuse the hospitality usually practised in the Land 
grave’s name; or thought proper to dissemble them 
in their present circumstances of inability to resist. 
And having from necessity permitted so much, they 
were led by a sense of their master’s honor, or their 
own sympathy with the condition of so many women 
and children, to do more. Rations of game were dis- 
tributed liberally to all the messes; wine was not 
refused by the old kellermeister, who rightly consid- 
ered that some thanks, and smiles of courteous ac- 
knowledgment, might be a better payment than the 
hard knocks with which military paymasters were 
sometimes apt to settle their accounts. And, upon 
the whole, it was agreed that no such evening of 
comfort, and even luxurious enjoyment, had been 
svent since their departure from Vienna. 

One wing of the chateau was magnificently fur- 
nished. This, which of itself was tolerably extensive, 
had been resigned to the use of Paulina, Maximilian, 
and others of the military gentlemen, whose manners 
and deportment seemed to entitle them to superior 
attentions. Here, amongst many marks of refine 
ment and intellectual culture, there was a library and 
a gallery of portraits. In the library some of the 
officers had detected sufficient evidences of the Swe- 
dish alliances clandestinely maintained by the Land 
yrave ; numbers of rare books, bearing the arms of 
different imperial cities, which, in the several cam- 
paigns uf Gustavus, had been appropriated as they 
fell in his hands, by way of fair reprisals for the rob- 
bery of the whole Palatine library at Heidelberg, had 
heen since transferred (as it tuus appeared) to the 
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Landgrave, by purchase or as piesents; and on 
either footing argued a correspondence with the 
emperor’s enemies, which hitherto he had strenu- 
ously disavowed. The picture-gallery, it was very 
probable, had been collected in the same manner. 
It contained little else than portraits, but these were 
truly admirable and interesting, being all recent 
works from the pencil of Vandyke, and composing a 
series of heads and features the most remarkable for 
station in the one sex, or for beauty in the othe1, 
which that age presented. Amongst them were 
nearly all the imperial leaders of distinction, and 
many of the Swedish. Maximilian and his brother 
officers took the liveliest pleasure in perambulating 
this gallery with Paulina, and reviewing with her 
these fine historical memorials. Out of their joint 
recollections, or the facts of their personal experi- 
ence, they were able to supply any defective links in 
that commentary which her own knowledge of the 
imperial court would have enabled her in so many 
instances to furnish upon this martial register of the 
age. 
The wars of the Netherlands had transplanted to 
Germany that stock upon which the camps of the 
Thirty Years’ War were originally raised. Accord- 
ingly, a smaller gallery, at right angles with the 
great one, presented a series of portraits from the 
wld Spanish leaders and Walloon partisans. From 
Egmont and Horn, the Duke of Alva and Parma, 
gown to Spinola, the last of that distinguished 
school of soldiers, no man of eminence was omitted 
Even the worthless and insolent Earl of Leicester 
with his gallant nephew, — that ullimus Romanorum 
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in the rolls of chivalry, — were not excluded, though 
it was pretty evident that a Catholic zeal had pre- 
sided in forming the collection. For, together with 
the Prince of Orange, and Henri Quatre, were to be 
seen their vile assassins — portrayed with a lavish 
ostentation of ornament, and enshrined in a frame so 
gorgeous as raised them in some degree to the rank 
of consecrated martyrs. 

From these past generations of eminent persons, 
who retained only a traditional or legendary import- 
ance in the eyes of most who were now reviewing 
them, all turned back with delight to the active 
spirits of their own day, many of them yet living, 
and as warm with life and heroic aspirations as their 
inimitable portraits had represented them. Here was 
Tilly, the “little corporal,’’ now recently stretched 
in a soldier’s grave, with his wily and inflexible 
features. Over against him was his great enemy, 
who had first taught him the hard lesson of retreat- 
ing, Gustavus Adolphus, with his colossal bust, and 
‘‘atlantéan shoulders, fit to bear the weight of 
mightiest monarchies.”’ He also had perished, and 
too probably by the double crime of assassination 
and private treason; but the public glory of his 
short career was proclaimed in the ungenerous exult- 
ations of Catholic Rome from Vienna to Madrid, 
and the individual heroism in the lamentations of 
soldiers under every banner which now floated in 
Europe. Beyond him ran the long line of imperial 
generals, —from Wallenstein, the magnificent and 
the imaginative, with Hamlet’s infirmity of purpose, 
De Mercy, etc., down to the heroes of partisan war- 
fare, Holk, the Butlers, and the noble Papenheim, 
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or nobler Piccolémini. Below them were ranged 
Gustavus Horn, Banier, the Prince of Saxe-Weimar, 
the Rhinegrave, and many other Protestant command- 
ers, whose names and military merits were familiar 
to Paulina, though she now beheld their features for 
the first time. Maximilian was here the best inter- 
preter that she could possibly have met with. For 
he had not only seen the greater part of them on the 
field of battle, but, as a favorite and confidential offi- 
cer of the emperor’s, had personally been concerned 
in diplomatic transactions with the most distinguished 
amongst them. 

Midnight insensibly surprised them whilst pursu- 
ing the many interesting historical remembrances 
which the portraits called up. Most of the company, 
upon this warning of the advanced hour, began to 
drop off; some to rest, and some upon the summons 
of the military duty which awaited them in their 
turn. In this way, Maximilian and Paulina were 
gradually left alone, and now at length found a time 
which had not before offered for communicating 
freely all that pressed upon their hearts. Maximil- 
ian, on his part, going back to the period of their 
\ast sudden separation, explained his own sudden 
disappearance from Vienna. At a moment’s warn- 
ng, he had been sent off with sealed orders from 
the emperor, to be first opened in Klosterheim: the 
mission upon which he had been despatched was of 
zonsequence to the imperial interests, and through 
nis majesty’s favor would eventually prove so to his 
own. Thus it was that he had been peremptorily 
cut off from all opportunity of communicating to her 
self the purpose and direction of his journey pre 
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viously to his departure from Vienna; and if his 
majesty had not taken that care upon himself, but 
nad contented himself, in the most general terms, 
with assuring Paulina that Maximilian was absent 
on a private mission, doubtless his intention had 
been the kind one of procuring her a more signal 
surprise of pleasure upon his own sudden return. 
Unfortunately, however, that return had become 
impossible: things had latterly taken a turn which 
embarrassed himself, and continued to require his 
presence. These perplexities had been for some 
time known to the emperor; and, upon reflection, 
he doubted not that her own journey, undertaken 
before his majesty could be aware of the dangers 
which would beset its latter end, must in some way 
be connected with the remedy which the emperor 
designed for this difficult affair. But doubtless she 
herself was the bearer of sufficient explanations from 
the imperial ministers on that head. Finally, whilst . 
assuring her that his own letters to herself had been 
as frequent as in any former absence, Maximilian 
confessed that he did not feel greatly astonished at 
the fact of none at all having reached her, when he 
recollected that to the usual adverse accidents of 
war, daily intercepting all messengers not power- 
fully escorted, were to be added, in this case, the 
“xpress efforts of private malignity in command of 
all the forest passes. 

This explanation recalled Paulina to a very painful 
sense of the critical importance which might be 
attached to the papers which she had lost. As yet, 
ahe had found no special opportunity, or, believing 
it of less importance, had neglected it, for communi- 
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cating more than the general fact of a robbery. She 
now related the case more circumstantially , and 
both were struck with it, as at this moment a very 
heavy misfortune. Not only might her own perilous 
journey, and the whole purposes of the emperor 
embarked upon it, be thus rendered abortive; but 
their common enemies would by this time be pos- 
sessed of the whole information which had been so 
critically lost to their own party, and perhaps would 
have it in their power to make use of themselves as 
instruments for defeating their own most important 
hopes. 

Maximilian sighed as he reflected on the proba- 
bility that a far shorter and bloodier event might de- 
feat every earthly hope, within the next twenty-four 
hours. But he dissembled his feelings ; recovered 
even a tone of gayety ; and, begging of Paulina to 
dismiss this vexatious incident from her thoughts, as 
a matter that after all would probably be remedied 
by their first communication with the emperor, and 
before any evil had resulted from it, he accompanied 
her to the entrance of her own suite of chambers, and 
then returned to seek a few hours’ repose for himself 
on one of the sofas he had observed in one of the 
small ante-rooms attached to the library. 

The particular room which he selected for his 
purpose, on account of its small size, and its warm 
appearance in other respects, was furnished under 
foot with layers of heavy Turkey carpets, one laid 
apon another (according to a fashion then prevalent 
in Germany), and on the walls with tapestry. In 
this mode of hanging rooms, though sometimes 
ueavy and sombre, there was a warmth sensible and 
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apparent, as well as real, which peculiarly fitted it 
for winter apartments, and a massy splendor which 
accorded with the style of dress and furniture in 
that gorgeous age. One real disadvantage, how- 
ever, it had as often employed; it gave a ready con- 
cealment to intruders with evil intentions; and 
ander the protecting screen of tapestry many a 
secret had been discovered, many robberies facili- 
tated, and some celebrated murderers had been 
sheltered with circumstances of mystery that forever 
baffled investigation. 

Maximilian smiled as the sight of the hangings, 
with their rich colors glowing in the fire-light, 
brought back to his remembrance one of those tales 
which in the preceding winter had made a great 
noise in Vienna. With a soldier’s carelessness, he 
thought lightly of all dangers that could arise 
within four walls; and having extinguished the 
lights which burned upon a table, and unbuckled 
his sabre, he threw himself upon a sofa which he 
drew near to the fire; and then enveloping himself 
in a large horseman’s cloak, he courted the approach 
of sleep. The fatigues of the day, and of the preced- 
ing night, had made this in some measure needful to 
him. But weariness is not always the best preface 
to repose; and the irritation of many busy anxieties 
zontinued for some time to keep him in a most un- 
easy state of vigilance. As he lay, he could see on 
one side the fantastic figures in the fire composed of 
wood and turf; on the other side, looking to the 
tapestry, he saw the wild forms, and the mélée, little 
ess fantastic, of human and brute features in a 
thase —a boar-chase in front, and a stag-chase on 
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his left hand. These, as they rose fitfully in bright 
masses of color and of savage expression under the 
lambent flashing of the fire, continued to excite his 
irritable state of feeling; and it was not for some 
time that he felt this uneasy condition give way to 
exhaustion. He was at length on the very point of 
failing asleep, or perhaps had already fallen into its 
very lightest and earliest stage, when the echo of a 
distant door awoke him. He had some slight im- 
pression that a noise in his own room had concurred 
with the other and more distant one to awake him. 
But, after raising himself for a moment on his elbow 
and listening, he again resigned himself to sleep. 
Again, however, and probably before he had slept 
a minute, he was roused by a double disturbance. A 
low rustling was heard in some part of the room, and 
a heavy foot upon a neighboring staircase. Roused, 
at length, to the prudence of paying some attention 
to sounds so stealthy, in a situation beset with 
dangers, he rose and threw open the door. A cor- 
ridor, which ran round the head of the staircase, was 
lit up with a brilliant light; and he could command 
from this station one flight of the stairs. On these 
he saw nothing ; all was now wrapt in a soft efful- 
gence of light, and in abselute silence. No sound 
recurring after a minute’s attention, and indisposed 
by weariness to any stricter examination, where all 
examination from one so little acquainted with the 
localities might prove unavailing, he returned to his 
own room ; but, before again lying down, he judged 
it prudent to probe the concealments of the tapestry 
by carrying his sabre round, and everywhere press 
mg the hangings to the wall. In this trial he met 
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with no resistance at any point; and willingly believ- 
ing that he had been deceived, or that his ear had 
exaggerated some trivial sound, in a state of imperfect 
slumber, he again laid down and addressed himself 
to sleep. Still there were remembrances which 
occurred at this moment to disturb him. The read- 
iness with which they had been received at the 
chateau was in itself suspicious. He remembered 
the obstinate haunting of their camp on the preceding 
night, and the robbery conducted with so much 
knowledge of circumstances. Jonas Melk, the brutal 
landlord of Waldenhausen, a man known to him by 
repute (though not personally), as one of the vilest 
agents employed by the Landgrave, had been actively 
engaged in his master’s service at their preceding 
stage. He was probably one of those who haunted 
the wood through the night. And he had been 
repeatedly informed through the course of the day 
that this man in particular, whose features were 
noticed by the yagers, on occasion of their officer’s 
reproach to him, had been seen at intervals in com- 
pany with others, keeping a road parallel to their 
own, and steadily watching their order of advance. 
These recollections, now laid together, impressed 
him with some uneasiness. But overpowering wea- 
riness gave him a strong interest in dismissing them. 
And a soldier, with the images of fifty combats fresh 
in his mind, does not willingly admit the idea of 
danger from a single arm, and in a situation of 
nousehold security. Pshaw! he exclaimed, with 
some disdain, as these martial remembrances rose 
up before him, especially as the silence had now con- 
tinued undisturbed for a quarter of an hour. In five 
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minutes more he had fallen profoundly asleep; and, 
in less than one half-hour, as he afterwards judged 
he was suddenly awakened by a dagger at his 
throat. 

At one bound he sprung upon his feet. The cloak, 
in which he had been enveloped, caught upon some 
of the buckles or ornamented work of his appoint- 
ments, and for a moment embarrassed his motions. 
There was no light, except what came from the sullen 
and intermitting gleams of the fire. But even this 
was sufficient to show him the dusky outline of two 
figures. With the foremost he grappled, and, raising 
him in his arms, threw him powerfully upon the floor, 
with a force that left him stunned and helpless. The 
other had endeavored to pinion his arms from behind ; 
for the body-armor, which Maximilian had not laid 
aside for the night, under the many anticipations of 
service which their situation suggested, proved a 
sufficient protection against the blows of the assassin’s 
poniard. Impatient of the darkness and uncertainty, 
Maximilian rushed to the door and flung it violently 
open. The assassin still clung to his arms, conscious 
that if he once forfeited his hold until he had secured 
a retreat, he should be taken at disadvantage. But 
Maximilian, now drawing a petronel which hung at 
his belt, cocked it as rapidly as his embarrassed 
motions allowed him. The assassin faltered, con- 
scious that a moment’s relaxation of grasp would 
enable his antagonist to turn the muzzle ‘over his 
shoulder. Maximilian, on the other hand, now per- 
fectly awake, and with the benefit of that selfpos- 
session which the other so entirely wanted, felt the 
aervous tremor in the villain’s hands; and, profiting 
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by this moment of indecision, made a desperate effort, 
released one arm, which he used with so much effect 
as immediately to liberate the other, and then inter- 
cepting the passage to the stairs, wheeled round 
upon his murderous enemy, and, presenting the petro- 
nel to his breast, bade him surrender his arms if he 
hoped for quarter. 

The man was an athletic, and, obviously, a most 
powerful ruffian. On his face he carried more than 
one large glazed cicatrix, that assisted the savage 
expression of malignity impressed by nature upon 
his features. And his matted black hair, with its elf 
locks, completed the picturesque effect of a face that 
proclaimed, in every lineament, a reckless abandon- 
ment to cruelty and ferocious passions. Maximilian 
himself, familiar as he was with the faces of military 
butchers in the dreadful hours of sack and carnage, 
recoiled for one instant from this hideous ruftian, who 
had not even the palliations of youth in his favor, for 
he seemed fifty at the least. All this had passed in 
an instant of time; and now, as he recovered himself 
from his momentary shock at so hateful an expression 
of evil passions, great was Maximilian’s astonish- 
ment to perceive his antagonist apparently speech- 
less, and struggling with some over-mastering sense 
of horror, that convulsed his features, and for a 
moment glazed his eye. 

Maximilian looked around for tne object of his 
alarm; but in vain. In reality it was himself, in 
sonnection with some toe dreadful remembrances, 
now suddenly awakened, that kad thus overpowered 
the man’s nerves. The brilliant light of a large 
thandelier, which overhung the staircase, fell strongly 
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upon Maximilian’s features; and the excitement of 
the moment gave to them tLe benefit of their fullest 
expression. Prostrate on the ground, and abandon- 
ing his dagger without an effort at retaining it, the 
man gazed, as if under a rattlesnake’s fascination, at 
the young soldier before him. Suddenly he recov- 
ered his voice ; and, with a piercing cry of unaffected 
terror, exclaimed, ‘‘Save me, save me, blessed 
Virgin! Prince, noble prince, forgive me! Will 
the grave not hold its own? Jesu Maria! who could 
have believed it? ”’ 

‘“‘Listen, fellow!’ interrupted Maximilian. 
‘“What prince is it you speak of? For whom do 
you take me? speak truly, and abuse not my for- 
bearance.”’ 

‘‘Ha! and his own voice too! and here on this 
spot! God is just! Yet do thou, good patron, 
holy St. Ermengarde, deliver me from the avenger! ”’ 

‘‘Man, you rave! Stand up, recover yourself, 
and answer me to what I shall ask thee: speak truly, 
and thou shalt have thy life. Whose gold was it 
that armed thy hand against one who had injured 
neither thee nor thine ? ” 

But he spoke to one who could no longer hear. 
The man grovelled on the ground, and hid his face 
from a being, whom, in some incomprehensible way, 
he regarded as an apparition frum the other world. 

Multitudes of persons had by this time streamed 
in, summoned by the noise of the struggle from all 
parts of the chateau. Some fancied that, in the 
frenzied assassin on the ground, whose panic tow 
manifestly attested itself as genuine, they recognized 
one of those who had so obstinately dogged them by 
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nide-pachs in the forest. Whoever he were, and 
apon whatever mission employed, he was past all 
rational examination ; at the aspect of Maximilian, 
he relapsed into convulsive horrors, which soon 
became too fit for medical treatment to allow of any 
useful judicial inquiry ; and for the present he was 
consigned to the safe-keeping of the provost-martial. 

His companion, meantime, had profited by his 
opportunity, and the general confusion, to effect his 
escape. Nor was this difficult. Perhaps, in the con- 
sternation of the first moment, and the exclusive 
attention that settled upon the party in the corridor, 
he might even have mixed in the crowd. But this 
was not necessary. For, on raising the tapestry, a 
door was discovered which opened into a private 
passage, having a general communication with the 
rest of the rooms on that floor. Steps were now 
taken, by sentries disposed through the interior of 
the mansion, at proper points, to secure themselves 
from the enemies who lurked within, whom hitherto 
they had too much neglected for the avowed and 
more military assailants who menaced them from 
without. Security was thus restored. But a deep 
impression accompanied the party to their couches 
of the profound political motives, or (in the absence 
of those) of the rancorous personal malignity, which 
could prompt such obstinate persecvtion ; by modes, 
also, and by hands, which encountered so many 
chances of failing; and which, even in the event of 
she very completest success for the present, could 
nut be expected, under the eyes of so many wit 
nesses, to escape a fina: exposure. Some enemy, of 
unusual ferocity, was too obviously working in the 
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dark, and by agencies as mysterious as his own 
purpose. 

Meantime, in the city of Klosterheim, the general 
interest in the fortunes of the approaching travellers 
had suffered no abatement, and some circumstances 
had occurred to increase the popular irritation. It 
was known that Maximilian had escaped with a 
strong party of friends from the city; but how, or 
by whose connivance, could in no way be discovered. 
This had drawn upon all persons who were known as 
active partisans against the Landgrave, or liable to 
suspicion as friends of Maximilian, a vexatious per- 
secution from the military police of the town. Some 
had been arrested; many called upon to give secu- 
rity for their future behavior; and all had been 
threatened or treated with harshness. Hence, as 
well as from previous irritation and alarm on account 
of the party from Vienna, the whole town was in a 
state of extreme agitation. 

Klosterheim, in the main features of its political 
distractions, reflected, almost as in a representative 
picture, the condition of many another German city. 
At that period, by very ancient ties of reciprocal 
service, strengthened by treaties, by religious faith, 
and by personal attachment to individuals of the 
imperial house, this ancient and sequestered city was 
inalienably bound to the interests of the emperor. 
Both the city and the university were Cathoiic. 
Princes of the imperial family, and Papal commis. 
sioners, who had secret motives for not appearing at 
Vienna, had more than once found a_ hospitable 
reception within the walls. And, amongst many 
acts of grace by which the emperors had acknowl 
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edged these services and marks of attachment, one 
of them had advanced a very large sum of money to 
the city chest for an indefinite time; receiving in 
return, as the warmest testimony of confidential 
gratitude which the city could bestow, that jus liberi 
tngressis which entitled the emperor’s armies to a 
free passage at all times, and, in case of extremity, to 
the right of keeping the city gates and maintaining 
a garrison in the citadel. Unfortunately, Kloster- 
heim was not sui juris, or on the roll of free cities of 
the empire, but of the nature of an appanage in the 
family of the Landgrave of X ; and this circum- 
stance had produced a double perplexity in the poli- 
tics of the city; for the late Landgrave, who had 
been assassinated in a very mysterious manner upon 
a hunting party, benefited to the fullest extent both 
by the political and religious bias of the city — being 
a personal friend of the emperor’s, a Catholic, amiable 
in his deportment, and generally beloved by his sub- 
jects. But the prince who had succeeded him in the 
Landgraviate, as the next heir, was everywhere odious 
for the harshness of his government, no less than 
for the gloomy austerity of his character; and to 
Klosterheim in particular, which had been pronounced 
by some of the first jurisprudents a female appanage, 
he presented himself under the additional disad- 
vantages of a very suspicious title, and a Swedish 
bias too notorious to be disguised. At a time when 
the religious and political attachments of Europe 
were brought into coulisions so strange, that the fore- 
most auxiliary of the Protestant interest in Germany 
was really the most distinguished cardinal in the 
church of Rome, it did not appear inconsistent with 
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this strong leaning to the King of Sweden that the 
Landgrave was privately known to be a Catholic 
bigot, who practised the severest penances, and, 
tyrant as he showed himself to all others, grovelled 
himself as an abject devotee at the feet of a haughty 
confessor. Amongst the populace of Klosterheim 
this feature of his character, confronted with the 
daily proofs of his entire vassalage to the Swedish 
interest, passed for the purest hypocrisy; and he 
had credit for no religion at all with the world at 
large. But the fact was otherwise. Conscious from 
the first that he held even the Landgraviate by a slen 
der title (for he was no more than cousin once 
removed to his immediate predecessor), and that his 
pretensions upon Klosterheim had separate and 
peculiar defects, — sinking of course with the failure 
of his claim as Landgrave, but not, therefore, pros. 
pering with its success, — he was aware that none 
but the most powerful arm could keep his princely 
cap upon his head. The competitors for any part of 
his possessions, one and all, had thrown themselves 
upon the emperor’s protection. This, if no other 
reason, would have thrown him into the arms of 
Gustavus Adolphus; and with this, as it happened, 
other reasons of local importance had then and since 
codperated. Time, as it advanced, brought increase 
of weight to all these motives. Rumors of a dark 
and ominous tendency, arising no one knew whence, 
nor by whom encouraged, pointed injuriously to the 
past history of the Landgrave, and to some dreadfu. 
exposures which were hanging over his head. A 
lady, at present in obscurity, was alluded to as the 
agent of redress to others, through her own heavy 
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wrongs ; and these rumors were the more auceptable 
‘9 the people of Klosterheim, because they connected 
the impending punishment of the hated Landgrave 
with the restoration of the imperial connection ; for, 
it was still insinuated, under every version of these 
mysterious reports, that the emperor was the ultimate 
supporter, in the last resort, of the lurking claims 
now on the point of coming forward to challenge 
public attention. Under these alarming notices, and 
fully aware that sooner or later he must be thrown 
into collision with the imperial court, the Landgrave 
had now for some time made up his mind to found a 
merit with the Swedish chancellor and general offi- 
cers, by precipitating an uncompromising rupture 
with his Catholic enemies, and thus to extract the 
grace of a voluntary act from what, in fact, he knew 
to be sooner or later inevitable. 

Such was the positive and relative aspect of the 
several interests which were now struggling in Klos- 
terheim. Desperate measures were contemplated by 
both parties; and, as opportunities should arise, and 
proper means should develop themselves, more than 
one party might be said to stand on the brink of 
great explosions. Conspiracies were moving in 
darkness, both in the council of the burghers and of 
te university. Imperfect notices of their schemes, 
and sometimes delusive or misleading notices, had 
-eached the Landgrave. The city, the university, 
and the numerous convents, were crowded to excess 
with refugees. Malcontents of every denomination 
and every shade, — emissaries of all the factions which 
then agitated Germany; reformado soldiers, laid 
«side by their original empioyers, under new arrange- 
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ments, or trom private jealousies of new commanders, 
great persons with special reasons for courting a tem- 
porary seclusion, and preserving a strict incognito 
misers, who fled with their hoards of gold and jewels 
to the city of refuge; desolate ladies, from the sur- 
rounding provinces, in search of protection for them- 
selves, or for the honor of their daughters ; and (not 
least distinguished among the many classes of fugi- 
tives) prophets and enthusiasts of every description, 
whom the magnitude of the political events, and their 
religious origin, so naturally called forth in swarms ; 
these, and many more, in connection with their 
attendants, troops, students, and the terrified peas- 
antry, from a circle of forty miles radius around the 
city as a centre, had swelled the city of Klosterheim, 
from a total of about seventeen, to six or seven and 
thirty thousand. War, with a slight reserve for the 
late robberies of Holkerstein, had as yet spared this 
favored nook of Germany. The great storm had 
whistled and raved around them; but hitherto none 
had penetrated the sylvan sanctuary which on every 
side invested this privileged city. The ground 
seemed charmed by some secret spells, and con- 
secrated from intrusion. For the great tempest had 
often swept directly upon them, and yet still had 
wheeled off, summoned away by some momentary 
call, to some remoter attraction. But now at length 
all things portended that, if the war should revive 
in strength after this brief suspension, it would fall 
with accumulated weight upon this yet unravaged 
district. 

This was the anticipation which had governed the 
Landgrave’s policy in so sternly and barbarously 
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interfering with the generous purposes of the Klos- 
terheimers, for carrying over a safe-conduct to their 
friends and visitors, when standing on the margin 
of the forest. The robber Holkerstein, if not ex- 
pressly countenanced by the Swedes, and secretly 
nursed up to his present strength by Richelieu, was 
at any rate embarked upon a system of aggression 
which would probably terminate in connecting him 
with one or other of those authentic powers. In 
any case, he stood committed to a course of con- 
tinued offence upon the imperial interests; since in 
that quarter his injuries and insults were already 
past forgiveness. The interest of Holkerstein, then, 
ran in the same channel with that of the Landgrave. 
It was impolitic to weaken him. It was doubly 
impolitic to weaken him by a measure which must 
also weaken the Landgrave ; for any deduction from 
his own military force, or from the means of recruit- 
ing it, was in that proportion a voluntary sacrifice 
of the weight he should obtain with the Swedes on 
making the junction, which he now firmly counted 
on, with their forces. But a result which he still 
more dreaded from the coéperation of the Kloster- 
heimers with the caravan from Vienna, was the 
probable overthrow of that supremacy in the city, 
which even now was so nicely balanced in his favor 
‘hat a slight reinforcement to the cther side would 
turn the scale against him. 

In all these calculations of policy, and the cruel 
measures by which he supported them, he was guided 
by the counsels of Luigi Adorni, a subtle Italian, 
whom he had elevated from the post of a private 
secretary to that of sole minister for the conduct of 
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state affairs. This man, who covered a temperament 
of terrific violence with a masque of Venetian dis- 
simulation and the most icy reserve, met with no 
opposition, unless it were occasionally from Father 
Anselm, the confessor. He delighted in the refine- 
ments of intrigue, and in the most tortuous labyrinths 
of political manceuvring, purely for their own sakes ; 
and sometimes defeated his own purposes by mere 
superfluity of diplomatic subtlety; which hardly, 
however, won a momentary concern from him, in the 
pleasure he experienced at having found an undeni- 
able occasion for equal subtlety in unweaving his 
own webs of deception. He had been confounded 
by the evasion of Maximilian and his friends from 
the orders of the Landgrave ; and the whole energy 
of his nature was bent to the discovery of the secret 
avenues which had opened the means to this elope- 
ment. 

There were, in those days, as is well known to 
German antiquaries, few castles or fortresses of 
much importance in Germany, which did not com 
municate by subterraneous passages with the exte 
rior country. In many instances these passages 
were of surprising extent, first emerging to the light 
in some secluded spot among rocks or woods, at the 
distance of two, three, or even four miles. There 
were cases even in which they were carried below 
the bids of rivers as broad and deep as the Rhine, 
the Elbe, or the Danube. Sometimes there were 
several of such communications on different faces of 
the fortress ; and sometimes each of these branched, 
at some distance from the building, into separate 
arms, opening at intervals widely apart. And the 
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uses of such secret communications with the world 
outside, and beyond a besieging enemy, in a land 
like Germany, with its prodigious subdivision of 
independent states and free cities, were far greater 
than they could have been in any one great continu- 
ous principality. 

In many fortified places these passages had existed 
from the middle ages. In Klosterheim they had 
possibly as early an origin: but by this period it is 
very probable that the gradual accumulation of rub- 
bish, through a course of centuries, would have 
unfitted them for use, had not the Peasants’ War, 
in the time of Luther’s reformation, little more than 
one hundred years before, given occasion for their 
use and repair. At that time Klosterheim had stood 
a siege, which, from the defect of artillery, was at 
no time formidable in a military sense; but as a 
blockade, formed suddenly when the citizens were 
slenderly furnished with provisions, it would certainly 
have succeeded, and delivered up the vast wealth 
of the convents as a spoil to the peasantry, had it 
not been for one in particular of these subterraneous 
passages, which, opening on the opposite side of 
che little river Iltiss, in a thick boccage, where the 
enemy had established no posts, fu 1ished the means 
of introducing a continual supply o. fresh provisions, 
Yo the great triumph of the garrison, and the utter 
dismay of the superstitious peasants, who looked 
upor the mysterious supply as a providential bounty 
to a consecrated cause. 

So memorable a benefit had given to this one 
passage a publicity and an historical importance 
which made all its circumstances, and amongst those 
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Its internal mouth, familiar even to children. But 
this was evidently not the avenue by which Maxi- 
milian had escaped into the forest. For it opened 
externally on the wrong side of the river, whilst 
everybody knew that its domestic opening was in 
one of the chapels of the schloss; and another cir- 
cumstance, equally decisive, was, that a long flight 
-f stairs, by which it descended below the bed of the 
civer, made it impassable to horses. 

Every attempt, however, ‘failed to trace out the 
mode of egress for the present. By his spies Adorni 
doubted not to find it soon; and, in the mean time, 
that as much as possible the attention of the public 
might be abstracted from the travellers and their 
concerns, a public proclamation was issued, forbid- 
ding all resort of crowds to the walls. These were 
everywhere dispersed on the ninth; and for that 
day were partially obeyed. But there was little 
chance that, with any fresh excitement to the popular 
interest, they would continue to command respect. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Tue morning of the tenth at length arrived — that 
day on which the expected travellers from Vienna, 
and all whom they had collected on their progress, 
ardently looked to rejoin their long-separated friends 
in Klosterheim, and by those friends were not less 
ardently looked for. On each side there were the 
same violent yearnings, on each side the same dismal 
and overpowering fears. Each party arose with 
palpitating hearts: the one looked out from Falken- 
berg with longing eyes, to discover the towers of 
Klosterheim ; the other, from the upper windows or 
roofs of Klosterheim, seemed as if they could consume 
the distance between themselvés and Falkenberg. 
But a little tract of forest ground was interposed 
between friends and friends, parents and children, 
overs and their beloved. Not more than eighteen 
niles of shadowy woods, of lawns, and sylvan glades, 
livided hearts that would either have encountered 
death, or many deaths, for the other. These were 
regions of natural peace and tranquillity, that in any 
ordinary times should have been peopled by no 
worse inhabitants than the timid hare scudding kome- 
wards to its form, or the wild deer sweeping by 
with thunder to their distant lairs. But nuw from 
every glen or thicket armed marauders might be 
ready to start. very g'eam of sunshine in some 
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seasons was reflected from the glittering arms of 
parties threading the intricacies of the thickets ; and 
the sudden alarum of the trumpet rang oftentimes in 
the nights, and awoke the echoes that for centuries 
had been undisturbed, except by the hunter’s horn 
in the most sequestered haunts of these vast woods 

Towards noon it became known, by signals that 
had been previously concerted between Maximilian 
and his college friends, that the party were advanced 
upon their road from Falkenberg, and, therefore, 
must of necessity on this day abide the final trial. 
As this news was dispersed abroad, the public anxi- 
ety rose to so feverish a point, that crowds rushed 
from every quarter to the walls, and it was not 
judged prudent to measure the civic strength against 
their enthusiasm. Foran hour or two the nature of 
the ground and the woods forbade any view of the 
advancing party: but at length, some time before 
the light failed, the head of the column, and soon 
after the entire body, was descried surmounting a 
little hill, not more than eight miles distant. The 
black mass presented by mounted travellers and 
baggage-wagons was visible to piercing eyes; and 
the dullest could distinguish the glancing of arms, 
which at times flashed upwards from the more open 
parts of the forest. 

Thus far, then, their friends had made their way 
without injury; and this point was judged to be 
within nine miles’ distance. But in thirty or forty 
minutes, when they had come nearer by a mile and 
a half, the scene had somewhat changed. A heathy 
tract of ground, perhaps two miles in length, opened 
in the centre of the thickest woods, and formed a 
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iittle island of clear ground, where all beside was 
tangled and crowded with impediments. Just as 
the travelling party began to deploy out of the 
woods upon this area at its further extremity, a con- 
siderable body of mounted truops emerged from the 
forest, which had hitherto concealed them, at the 
point nearest to Klosterheim. They made way 
rapidly ; and in less than half a minute it became 
evident, by the motions of the opposite party, that 
they had been descried, and that hasty preparations 
were making for receiving them. A dusky mass, 
probably the black yagers, galloped up rapidly to 
the front and formed ; after which it seemed to some 
eyes that the whole party again advanced, but still 
more slowly than before. 

Every heart upon the walls of Klosterheim palpi- 
tated with emotion, as the two parties neared each 
other. Many almost feared to draw their breath, 
many writhed their persons in the anguish of rueful 
expectation, as they saw the moment approach when 
the two parties would shock together. At length it 
came; and, to the astonishment of the spectators, 
not more, perhaps, than of the travellers themselves, 
the whole cavalcade of strangers swept by, without 
halting for so much as a passing salute or exchange 
of news. 

The first cloud, then, which had menaced their 
friends, was passed off as suddenly as it had gathered. 
Bnt this, by some people, was thought to bear no 
favorable construction. To ~ide past a band of travel- 
lers from remote parts on such uncourteous terms 
argued no friendly spirit; and many motives might 
be imagined perfectly consistent witk hostile inten- 
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tions for passing the travellers unassailed, and thus 
gaining the means of coming at any time upon their 
rear. Prudent persons shook their heads, and the 
issue of an affair anticipated with so much anxiety 
certainly did not diminish it. 

It was now four o’clock: in an hour or less it 
would be dark; and, considering the peculiar diffi. 
cultics of the ground on nearing the town, and the 
increasing exhaustion of the horses, it was not 
judged possible that a party of travellers, so unequai 
in their equipments, and amongst whom the weakest 
was now become a law for the motion of the quickest, 
could reach the gates of Klosterheim before nine 
o’clock. 

Soon after this, and just before the daylight faded, 
the travellers reached the nearer end of the heath, 
and again entered the woods. The cold and the 
darkness were now becoming greater at every in- 
stant, and it might have been expected that the great 
mass of the spectators would leave their station ; but 
such was the intensity of the public interest, that 
few yuitted the walls except for the purpose of rein 
forcing their ability to stay and watch the progress 
of their friends. This could be done with even 
greater effect as the darkness deepened, for every 
second horseman carried a torch ; and, as much per- 
haps by way of signal to their friends in Kloster- 
heim, as for their own convenience, prodigious flam- 
beaux were borne aloft on halberds. These rose te 
® height which surmounted all the lower bushes, 
and were visible in all parts of the woods, —even 
the smaller lights, in the leafless state of the trees 
at this season of the year, could be generally traced 
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without difficulty; and composing a brilliant chain 
of glittering points, as it curved and humored the 
road amongst the labyrinths of the forest, would 
have produced a singularly striking effect to eyes at 
leisure to enjoy it. 

In this way, for about three hours, the travellers 
continued to advance unmolested, and to be traced 
by their friends in Klosterheim. It was now con- 
siderably after seven o’clock, and perhaps an hour, 
or, at most, an hour and a half, would bring them to 
the city gates. All hearts began to beat high with 
expectation, and hopes were loudly and confidently 
expressed through every part of the crowd that the 
danger might now be considered as past. Suddenly, 
as if expressly to rebuke the too presumptuous 
confidence of those who were thus thoughtlessly 
sanguine, the blare of a trumpet was heard from a 
different quarter of the forest, and about two miles 
to the right of the city. Every eye was fastened 
eagerly upon the spot from which the notes issued. 
Probably the signal had proceeded from a small party 
in advance of a greater; for in the same direction, 
but at a much greater distance, perhaps not less than 
three miles in the rear of the trumpet, a very large 
body of horse was now descried coming on at a great 

ace upon the line already indicated by the trumpet. 
Yhe extent of the column might be estimated by the 
long array of torches, which were carried apparently 
by every fourth or fifth man; and that they were 
horsemen was manifest from the very rapid pace at 
which they advanced. 

At this spectacle, a cry of consternation ran along 
the whole walls of Klosterheim. Here, then, at last, 
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were coming the spoilers and butchers of their 
friends ; for the road upon which they were advance- 
ing issued at right angles into that upon which the 
travellers, apparently unwarned of their danger, 
were moving. The hideous scene of carnage woul. 
possibly pass immediately below their own eyes; 
for the point of junction between the two roads was 
directly commanded by the eye from the city walls ; 
and, upon computing the apparent proportions of 
speed between the two parties, it seemed likely 
enough that upon this very ground, the best fitted 
of any that could have been selected, in a scenical 
sense, as a stage for bringing a spectacle below the 
eyes of Klosterheim, the most agitating of specta- 
cles would be exhibited,— friends and kinsmen en- 
gaged in mortal struggle with remorseless freeboot- 
ers, under circumstances which denied to themselves 
any chance of offering assistance. 

Exactly at this point of time arose a dense mist, 
which wrapped the whole forest in darkness, and 
withdrew from the eyes of the agitated Kloster- 
neimers friends and foes alike. They continued, 
however, to occupy the walls, endeavoring to pene- 
irate the veil which now concealed the fortunes of 
their travelling friends, by mere energy and intens 
‘ty of attention. The mist, meantime, did not dis 
perse, but rather continued to deepen; the two 
parties, however, gradually drew so much nearer, 
that some judgment could be at length formed of 
their motions and position, merely by the ear. From 
the stationary character of the sounds, and the con 
tinued recurrence of charges and retreats sounded 
upon the trumpet, it became evident that the trav 
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silers and the enemy had at length met, and too 
probable that they were engaged in a sanguinary 
combat. Anxiety had new reached its utmost 
height ; and some were obliged to leave the walls, 
or were carried away by their friends, under the 
effects of overwrought sensibility. 

Ten o’clock had now struck, and for some time the 
sounds had been growing sensibly weaker ; and at 
lust it was manifest that the two parties had sepa 
rated, and that one, at least, was moving off from the 
scene of action; and, as the sounds grew feebler and 
feebler, there could be no doubt that it was the 
enemy, who was drawing off into the distance from 
the field of battle. 

The enemy! ay, but how? Under what circum- 
stances? As victor? Perhaps even as the captor 
of their friends! Or, if not, and he were really re- 
treating as a fugitive and beaten foe, with what hid 
eous sacrifices on the part of their friends might not 
that result have been purchased ? 

Long and dreary was the interval before these ques- 
tions could be answered. Full three hours had 
elapsed since the last sound of a trumpet had been 
heard ; it was now one o’clock, and as yet no trace 
of the travellers had been discovered in any quarter. 
The most hopeful began to despond; and genera: 
lamentations prevailed throughout Klosterheim. 

Suddenly, however, a dull sound arose within s 
quarter of a mile from the city gate, as of some 
feeble attempt to blow a blast upon a trumpet. In 
five minutes more a louder blast was sounded close 
to the gate. Questions were joyfully put, and as 
ioyfully answered. The usual precautions were rap 
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idly gone through; and the officer of the watch 
being speedily satisfied as to the safety of the meas- 
ure, the gates were thrown open, and the unfor- 
tunate travellers, exhausted by fatigue, hardships, 
and suffering of every description, were at length 
admitted into the bosom of a friendly town. 

The spectacle was hideous which the long caval- 
cade exhibited as it wound up the steep streets 
which led to the market-place. Wagons fractured 
and splintered in every direction, upon which were 
stretched numbers of gallant soldiers, with wounds 
hastily dressed, from which the blood had poured in 
streams upon their gay habiliments ; horses, whose 
limbs had been mangled by the sabre; and coaches, 
or caleches, loaded with burthens of dead and dying ; 
these were amongst the objects which occupied the 
van in the line of march, as the travellers defiled 
through Klosterheim. The vast variety of faces, 
dresses, implements of war, or ensigns of rank, 
thrown together in the confusion of night and retreat, 
iuminated at intervals by bright streams of light 
from torches or candles in the streets, or at the win- 
dows of the houses, composed a picture which re- 
sembled the chaos of a dream, rather than any ordi- 
1ary spectacle of human life. 

In the market-place the whole party were gradu- 
ally assembled, and there it was intended that they 
should receive the billets for their several quarters. 
But such was the pressure of friends and relatives 
gathering from all directions, to salute and welcome 
the objects of their affectionate anxiety, or to in 
quire after their fate ; so tumultuous was the conflict 
of grief and joy (and not seldom in the very same 
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group), that for a long time no authority could con. 
trol the violence of public feeling, or enforce the 
arrangements which had been adopted for the night. 
Nor was it even easy to learn, where the questions 
were put by so many voices at once, what had been 
the history of the night. It was at length, however, 
collected, that they had been met and attacked with 
great fury by Holkerstein, or a party acting under 
one of his lieutenants. Their own march had been 
80 warily conducted after nightfall, that this attack 
did not find them unprepared. A barrier of coaches 
and wagons had been speedily formed in such an 
arrangement as to cripple the enemy’s movements, 
and to neutralize great part of his superiority in the 
quality of his horses. The engagement, however, 
had been severe; and the enemy’s attack, though 
many times baffled, had been as often renewed, until, 
at length, the young general Maximilian, seeing that 
the affair tended to no apparent termination, that the 
bloodshed was great, and that the horses were be- 
ginning to knock up under the fatigue of such severe 
service, had brought up the very élite of his reserve, 
placed himself at their head, and, making a dash ex- 
pressly at their leader, had the good fortune to cut 
him down. The desperateness of the charge, added 
to the loss of their leader, had intimidated the enemy, 
who now began to draw off, as from an enterprise 
which was likely to cost them more blood than a final 
success could have rewarded. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Maximilian, disabled by a severe wound, and 
entangled by his horse amongst the enemy, had been 
parried off a prisoner. In the course of the battle 
all their torches had been extinguished ; and this 
6 
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circumstance, as much as the roughness of the road, 
the ruinous condition of their carriages and appoint 
ments, and their own exhaustion, had occasioned 
their long delay in reaching Klosterheim, after the 
battle was at anend. Signals they had not ventured 
to make ; for they were naturally afraid of drawing 
upon their track any fresh party of marauders, by 
80 open a warning of their course as the sound of a 
trumpet. 

These explanations were rapidly dispersed through 
Klosterheim; party after party drew off to their 
quarters ; and at length the agitated city was once 
again restored to peace. The Lady Paulina had been 
amongst the first to retire. She was met by the 
lady abbess of a principal convent in Klosterheim, 
to whose care she had been recommended by the 
emperor. The Landgrave also had furnished her 
with a guard of honor; but all expressions of re- 
spect, or even of kindness, seemed thrown away upon 
her, so wholly was she absorbed in grief for the cap- 
ture of Maximilian, and in gloomy anticipations of 
his impending fate. 
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CHAPTER WV IT. 


Tue city of Klosterheim was now abandoned to 
itself, and strictly shut up within its own walls. All 
roaming beyond those limits was now indeed for- 
bidden even more effectually by the sword of the 
enemy than by the edicts of the Landgrave. War was 
manifestly gathering in its neighborhood. Little 
towns and castles within a range of seventy miles, 
on almost every side, were now daily occupied by 
imperial or Swedish troops. Not a week passed 
without some news of fresh military accessions, or 
of skirmishes between parties of hostile foragers. 
Through the whole adjacent country, spite of the 
severe weather, bodies of armed men were weaving 
to and fro, fast as a weaver’s shuttle. The forest 
rang with alarums, and sometimes, under gleams of 
sunshine, the leafless woods seemed on fire with the 
restless splendor of spear and sword, morion and 
breast-plate, or the glittering equipments of the im- 
perial cavalry. Couriers, or Bohemian gypsies, which 
latter were a class of people at this time employed 
by all sides as spies or messengers, continually stole 
in with secret despatches to the Landgrave, or (un- 
der the color of bringing public news, and the reports 
of military movements) to execute some private 
‘mission for rich employers in town; sometimes mak- 
img even this clandestine business but a cover to 
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other purposes, too nearly connected with treason, 
or reputed treason, to admit of any but oral commu- 
nication. 

What were the ulterior views in this large accumu- 
lation of military force, no man pretended to know. 
A great battle, for various reasons, was not expected 
But changes were so sudden, and the counsels of 
each day so often depended on the accidents of the 
morning, that an entire campaign might easily be 
brought on, or the whole burthen of war for years to 
come might be transferred to this quarter of the land, 
without causing any very great surprise. Meantime, 
enough was done already to give a full foretaste of 
war and its miseries to this sequestered nook, so 
long unvisited by that hideous scourge. 

In the forest, where the inhabitants were none, 
excepting those who lived upon the borders, and 
small establishments of the Landgrave’s servants at 
different points, for executing the duties of the forest 
or the chase, this change expressed itself chiefly by 
the tumultuous uproar of the wild deer, upon whom 
a murderous war was kept up by parties detached 
daily from remote and opposite quarters, to collect 
provisions for the halfstarving garrisons, so recently, 
and with so little previous preparation, multiplied on 
the forest skirts. For, though the country had been 
yet unexhausted by war, too large a proportion of the 
tracts adjacent to the garrisons were in a wild, syl 
van condition to afford any continued supplies to so 
arge and sudden an increase of the population ; more 
especially as, under the rumors of this change, every 
walled town in a compass of a hundred miles, many 
of them capable of resisting a sudden coup-de-main 
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aud resolutely closing their gates upon either party, 
had already possessed themselves by purchase of all 
the surplus supplies which the country yielded. In 
such a state of things, the wild deer became an ob- 
ject of valuable consideration to all parties, and a 
murderous war was made upon them from every side 
of the forest. From the city walls they were seen 
in sweeping droves, flying before the Swedish cav- 
alry for a course of ten, fifteen, or even thirty miles, 
until headed and compelled to turn by another party 
breaking suddenly from a covert, where they had been 
waiting theirapproach. Sometimes it would happen 
that this second party proved to be a body of impe- 
tialists, who were carried by the ardor of the chase 
into the very centre of their enemies before either 
was aware of any hostile approach. Then, according 
to circumstances, came sudden flight or tumultuary 
skirmish ; the woods rang with the hasty summons 
of the trumpet; the deer reeled off aslant from the 
furious shock, and, benefiting for the moment by 
those fierce hostilities, originally the cause of their 
persecution, fled far away from the scene of strife ; 
and not unfrequently came thundering beneath the 
city walls, and reporting to the spectators above, by 
their agitation and affrighted eyes, those tumultuous 
disturbances in some remoter part of the forest, 
which had already reached them in an impertect 
way, by the interrupted and recurring echoes of the 
points of war — charges or retreats — sounded upon 
the trumpet. 

But, whilst on the outside of her walls Kloster- 
heim beheld even this unpopw/ous region all alive with 
military license and outrage, she suffered no violence 
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from either party herself. This immunity she owed 
to her peculiar political situation. The emperor 
had motives for conciliating the city ; the Swedes, for 
conciliating the Landgrave ; indeed, they were sup- 
posed to have made a secret alliance with him, for 
purposes known only to the contracting parties. 
And the difference between the two patrons was sim- 
ply this: that the emperor was sincere, and, if not 
disinterested, had an interest concurring with that 
of Klosterheim in the paternal protection which he 
offered ; whereas the Swedes, in this, as in all their 
arrangements, regarding Germany as a foreign 
country, looked only to the final advantages of Swe- 
den, or its German dependences, and to the weight 
which such alliances would procure them in a gen- 
eral pacification. And hence, in the war which both 
combined to make upon the forest, the one party 
professed to commit spoil upon the Landgrave, as 
distinguished from the city; whilst the Swedish 
allies of that prince prosecuted their ravages in the 
Landgrave’s name, as essential to the support of his 
cause. 

For the present, however, the Swedes were the 
preponderant party in the neighborhood ; they had 
fortified the chateau of Falkenberg, and made it a 
very strong military post; at the same time, how- 
ever, sending in to Klosterheim whatsoever was val- 
uable amongst the furniture of that establishment, 
with a care which of itself proclaimed the footing 
pon which they were anxious to stand with the 
Landgrave. 

Encouraged by the vicinity of his military friends 
‘aat prince now began to take a harsher tone iz 
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Klosterheim. The minor princes of Germany at 
that day were all tyrants in virtue of their privi- 
leges ; and if in some rarer cases they exercised 
these privileges in a forbearing spirit, their subjects 
were well aware that they were indebted for this 
extraordinary indulgence to the temper and gracious 
nature of the individual, not to the firm protection 
of the laws. But the most reasonable and mildest 
of the German princes had been little taught at that 
day to brook opposition. And the Landgrave was 
by nature, and the gloominess of his constitutional 
temperament, of all men the last to learn that lesson 
readily. He had already met with just sufficient 
opposition from the civic body and the university 
interest to excite his passion for revenge. Ample 
indemnification he determined upon for his wounded 
pride ; and he believed that the time and circum- 
stances were now matured for favoring his most 
vindictive schemes. The Swedes were at hand, 
and a slight struggle with the citizens would remove 
all obstacles to their admission into the garrison ; 
though, for some private reasons, he wished to 
abstain from this extremity, if it should prove pos- 
sible. Maximilian also was absent, and might never 
return. The rumor was even that he was killed ; 
and though the caution of Adorni and the Land- 
grave led them to a hesitating 1eliance upon what 
might be a political fabrication of the opposite party, 
yet at all events he was detained from Klosterheim 
by some pressing necessity ; and the period of his 
absence, whether long or short, the Landgrave 
resolved to improve in such a way as should make 
ris return unavailing. 
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Of Maximilian the Landgrave had no personal 
knowledge ; he had not so much as seen him. But 
by his spies and intelligencers he was well aware 
that he had been the chief combiner and animater 
of the imperial party against himself in the univer- 
sity, and by his presence had given life and confi- 
dence to that party in the city which did not ex- 
pressly acknowledge him as their head. He was 
aware of the favor which Maximilian enjoyed with 
the emperor, and knew in general, from public 
report, the brilliancy of those military services on 
which it had been built. That he was likely to 
prove a formidable opponent, had he continued in 
Klosterheim, the Landgrave knew too well; and 
upon the advantage over him which he had now 
gained, though otherwise it should prove only a 
temporary one, he determined to found a permanent 
obstacle to the emperor’s views. As a preliminary 
step, he prepared to crush all opposition in Kloster- 
heim; a purpose which was equally important to 
his vengeance and his policy. 

This system he opened with a series of tyrannical 
regulations, some of which gave the more offence 
that they seemed wholly capricious and insulting. 
The students were confined to their college bounds, 
except at stated intervals; were subject to a mili- 
tary muster, or calling over of names, every even- 
ing ; were required to receive sentinels within the 
extensive courts of their own college, and at length 
asmall court of guard; with numerous other occa 
sional marks, as opportunities offered, of princely 
giscountenance and anger. 

In the university, at that time, from local causes, 
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many young men of rank and family were collected. 
Those even who had taken uo previous part in the 
cause of the Klosterheimers were now roused to a 
sense of personal indignity. And as soon as the 
light was departed, a large body of them collected 
at the rooms of Count St. Aldenheim, whose rank 
promised a suitable countenance to their purpose, 
whilst his youth seemed a pledge for the requisite 
activity. 

The count was a younger brother of the Palsgrave 
of Birkenfeld, and maintained a sumptuous establish- 
ment in Klosterheim. Whilst the state of the forest 
had allowed of hunting, hawking, or other amuse- 
ments, no man had exhibited so fine a stud of horses. 
No man had so large a train of servants ; no man 
entertained his friends with such magnificent hos- 
pitalities. His generosity, his splendor, his fine 
person, and the courtesy with which he relieved the 
humblest people from the oppression of his rank, 
had given him a popularity amongst the students. 
His courage had been tried in battle: but, after all, 
it was doubted whether he were not of too luxurious 
a turn to undertake any cause which called for much 
exertion ; for the death of a rich abbess, who had 
left the whole of an immense fortune to the count, 
as her favorite nephew, had given him another 
motive for cultivating peaceful pursuits, to which 
few men were, constitutionally, better disposed. 

It was the time of day when the count was sure 
to be found at home with a joyous party of friends. 
Magnificent chandeliers shed light upon a table fur. 
nished with every description of costly wines pro- 
duced in Europe According to the custom of the 
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times, these were drunk in cups of silver or gold, 
and an opportunity was thus gained, which St. 
Aldenheim had not lost, of making a magnificent 
display of luxury without ostentation. The ruby 
wine glittered in the jewelled goblet which the 
count had raised to his lips, at the very moment 
when the students entered. 

‘“‘Welcome, friends,” said the Count St. Alden- 
heim, putting down his cup, ‘‘ welcome always; but 
never more than at this hour, when wine and good 
fellowship teach us to know the value of our youth.”’ 

‘«Thanks, count, from all of us. But the fellow- 
ship we seek at present must be of another temper ; 
our errand is of business.’’ 

“Then, friends, it shall rest until to-morrow. 
Not for the Papacy, to which my good aunt would 
have raised a ladder for me of three steps,— Abbot, 
Bishop, Cardinal,— would I renounce the Tokay of 
to-night for the business of to-morrow. Come, gen- 
tlemen, let us drink my aunt’s health.” 

‘‘Memory, you would say, count.’’ 

‘‘Memory, most learned friend,— you are right. 
Ah! gentlemen, she was a woman worthy to be 
had in remembrance: for she invented a capital 
plaster for gunshot wounds ; and a jollier old fellow 
over a bottle of Tokay there is not at this day in 
Suabia, or in the Swedish camp. And that reminds 
me to ask, gentlemen, have any of you heard that 
Gustavus Horn is expected at Falkenberg? Such 
news is astir; and be sure of this—that, in such a 
tase, we have cracked crowns to look for. 1 know 
the man. And many a hard night’s watching he hae 
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tost me; for which, if you please, gentlemen, we 
will drink his health.’ 

‘‘ But our business, dear count — ”’ 

‘‘Shall wait, please God, until to-morrow; for 
this is the time when man and beast repose.” 

‘And truly, count, we are like—as you take 
things —to be numbered with the last. Fie, Count 
St. Aldenheim! are you the man that would have 
us suffer those things tamely which the Landgrave 
has begun ?”’ 

“And what now hath his serenity been doing? 
Doth he meditate to abolish Burgundy? If so, my 
faith! but we are, as you observe, little above the 
brutes. Or, peradventure, will he forbid laughing, 
-— his highhess being little that way given himself? ”’ 

“Count St. Aldenheim! it pleases you to jest. 
But we are assured that you know as well as we, 
and relish no better, the insults which the Landgrave 
is heaping upon us all. For example, the sentinel 
at your own door— doubtless you marked him? 
How liked you him? —”’ 

“‘Methought he looked cold and blue. So I sent 
him a goblet of Johannisberg.”’ 

““You did? and the little court of guard — you 
have seen that? and Colonel von Aremberg, how 
think you of him ?”’ 

““ Why surely now he’s a handsome man: pity 
he wears so fiery a scarf! Shall we drink his health, 
gentlemen ?”’ 

‘‘ Health to the great fiend first ! ”” 

“« As you please, gentlemen : it is for you to regu 
iate the precedency. But at least, 
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Here’s to my aunt — the jolly old sinner, 

That fasted each day, from breakfast to dinner ! 

Saw any man yet such an orthodox fellow, 

In the morning when sober, in the evening when mellow ? 
Saw any man yet,” &. 


“Count, farewell !’’ interrupted the leader of the 
party ; and all turned round indignantly to leave the 
room. 

‘‘Farewell, gentlemen, as you positively will not 
drink my aunt’s health ; though, after all, she was 
a worthy fellow; and her plaster for gunshot 
wounds —”’ 

But with that word the door closed upon the 
count’s farewell words. Suddenly taking up a hat 
which lay upon the ground, he exclairhed, ‘‘ Ah! 
behold ! one of my friends has left his hat. Truly 
he may chance to want it on a frosty night.’’ And, 
so saying, he hastily rushed after the party, whom 
he found already on the steps of the portico. Seizing 
the hand of the leader, he whispered, 

‘Friend! do you know me so little as to appre- 
hend my jesting in a serious sense? Know that 
two of those whom you saw on my right hand are 
spies of the Landgrave. Their visit to me, I ques- 
tion not, was purposely made to catch some such 
discoveries as you, my friends, would too surely 
have thrown in their way, but for my determined 
rattling. At this time, I must not stay. Come 
again after midnight — farewell.” 

And then, in a voice to reach his guests within, 
he shouted, ‘Gentlemen, my aunt, the abbot of 
iIngelheim,— abbess, I would say,— held that het 
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spurs were for her heels, and her beaver for her 
head. Whereupon, baron, I return you your hat.” 

Meantime, the two insidious intelligencers of the 
Landgrave returned to the palace with discoveries, 
not so ample as they were on the point of surprising, 
but sufficient to earn thanks for themselves, and te 
guide the counsels of their masier. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Tar same night a full meeting of the most dis 
tinguished students was assembled at the mansion 
of Count St. Aldenheim. Much stormy discussion 
arose upon two points. First, upon the particular 
means by which they were to pursue an end upon 
which all were unanimous. Upon that, however, 
they avere able for the present to arrive at a prelim- 
inary arrangement with sufficient harmony. This 
was to repair in a body, with Count St. Aldenheim 
at their head, to the castle, and there to demand an 
audience of the Landgrave, at which a strong remon- 
strance was to be laid before his highness, and their 
determination avowed to repel the indignities thrust 
upon them, with their united forces. On the second 
they were more at variance. It happened that many 
of the persons present, and amongst them Count St. 
Aldenheim, were friends of Maximilian. A few, on 
the other hand, there were, who, either from jealousy 
of his distinguished merit, hated him ; or, as good 
citizens of Klosterheim, and connected by old family 
ties with the interests of that town, were disposed 
to charge Maximilian with ambitious views of pri 
vate agegrandizement, at the expense of the city, 
grounded upon the emperor’s favor, or upon a sup- 
posed marriage with some lady of the imperial 
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nouse. For the story of Paulina’s and Maximilian’s 
mutual attachment had transpired through many of 
the travellers ; but with some circumstances of fic- 
tion. In defending Maximilian upon those charges, 
his friends had betrayed a natural warmth at the 
injustice offered to his character ; and the liveliness 
of the dispute on this point had nearly ended ina 
way fatal to their unanimity on the immediate 
question at issue. Good sense, however, and indig- 
nation at the Landgrave, finally brought them round 
again to their first resolution; and they separated 
with the unanimous intention of meeting at noon on 
the following day, for the purpose of carrying it into 
effect. 

But their unanimity on this point was of little 
avail; for at an early hour on the following morning 
every one of those who had been present at the 
meeting wasarrested by a file of soldiers, on a charge 
of conspiracy, and marched off to one of the city 
prisons. The Count St. Aldenheim was himself the 
sole exception ; and this was a distinction odious to 
his generous nature, as it drew upon him a cloud 
of suspicion. He was sensible that he would be 
supposed to owe his privilege to some discovery or 
act of treachery, more or less, by which he had 
merited the favor of the Landgrave. The fact was, 
that in the indulgence shown to the count no motive 
had influenced the Landgrave but a politic consider- 
ation of the great favor and influence which the 
count’s brother, the Palsgrave, at this moment en- 
joyed in the camp of his own Swedish allies. On 
this principle of policy, the Landgrave contented 
himself with placing St. Aldenkeim under a slight 
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military confinement to his own house, under the 
guard of a few sentinels posted in his hall. 

For him, therefore, under the powerful protection 
which he enjoyed elsewhere, there was no great 
anxiety entertained. But for the rest, many of whom 
had no friends, or friends who did them the ill ser- 
vice of enemies, being in fact regarded as enemies 
by the Landgrave and his council, serious fears were 
entertained by the whole city. Their situation was 
evidently critical. The Landgrave had them in his 
power. He was notoriously a man of gloomy and 
malignant passions ; had been educated, as all Euro- 
pean princes then were, in the notions of a plenary 
and despotic right over the lives of his subjects, 
in any case where they lifted their presumptuous 
thoughts to the height of controlling the sovereign ; 
and, even in circumstances which to his own judg- 
ment might seem to confer much less discretionary 
power over the rights of prisoners, he had been 
suspected of directing the course of law and of 
punishment into channels that would not brook the 
public knowledge. Darker dealings were imputed 
to him in the popular opinion. Gloomy suspicions 
were muttered at the fireside, which no man dared 
ppenly to avow; and in the present instance the 
conduct of the Landgrave was every way fitted to 
fall in with the worst of the public fears. At one 
time he talked of bringing his prisoners to a trial ; 
at another, he countermanded the preparations which 
he had made with that view. Sometimes he spoke 
of banishing them in a body; and again he avowed 
his intention to deal with their crime as treason 
The result of this moody and capricious tyranny was 
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0 inspire the most vague and gloomy apprehensions 
into the minds of the prisoners, and to keep their 
friends, with the whole city of Klosterheim, in a 
feverish state of insecurity. 

This state of things lasted for nearly three weeks ; 
but at length a morning of unexpected pleasure 
dawned upon the city. The prisoners were in one 
night all released. In half an hour the news ran 
over the town and the university ; multitudes has- 
tened to the college, anxious to congratuiate the 
prisoners on their deliverance from the double afflic- 
tions of a dungeon and of continual insecurity. 
Mere curiosity also prompted some, who took but 
little interest in the prisoners or their cause, to in- 
quire into the circumstances of so abrupt and unex- 
pected an act of grace. One principal court in the 
college was filled with those who had come upon this 
errand of friendly interest or curiosity. Nothing was 
to be seen but earnest and delighted faces, offering or 
acknowledging congratulation ; nothing to be heard 
but the language of joy and pleasure —friendly or 
affectionate, according to the sex or relation of the 
speaker. Some were talking of procuring passports 
for leaving the town; some anticipating that this 
course would not be left to their own choice, but 
mposed, as the price of his clemency, by the Land- 
grave. All, in short, was hubbub ard joyous uproar, 
when suddenly a file of the city guard, commarfded 
by an officer, made their way rudely and violently 
through the crowd, advancing evidently to the spot 
where the liberated prisoners were collected in a 
group. At that moment tue Count St. Aldenheim 
was offering his congratulations. The friends to 
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whom he spoke were too confident in his honor and 
integrity to have felt even one moment’s misgiving 
upon the true causes which had sheltered him from 
the Landgrave’s wrath, and had thus given him a 
privilege so invidious in the eyes of those who knew 
him not, and on that account so hateful in his own. 
They knew his unimpeachable fidelity to the cause 
and themselves, and were anxiously expressing their 
sense of it by the warmth of their salutations at the 
very moment when the city guard appeared. The 
count, on his part, was gayly reminding them to 
come that evening and fulfil their engagement to 
drink his aunt of jovial memory in her own Johan- 
nisberg, when the guard, shouldering aside the 
crowd, advanced, and, surrounding the group of 
students, in an instant laid the hands of summary 
arrest each upon the gentleman who stood next him. 
The petty officer who commanded made a grasp at 
one of the most distinguished in dress, and seized 
‘udely upon the gold chain depending from his neck. 
St. Aldenheim, who happened at the moment to be 
in conversation with this individual, stung with a 
sudden indignation at the ruffian eagerness of the 
men in thus abusing the privileges of their office, 
and unable to control the generous ardor of his 
nature, met this brutal outrage with a sudden blow 
wt the officer’s face, levelled with so true an aim, 
that it stretched him at his length upon the ground. 
No terrors of impending vengeance, had they been 
a thousand times stronger than they were, could at 
this moment have availed to stifle the cry of tri 
umphant pleasure—long, loud, and unfaltering— 
which indignant sympathy with the eppressed ex 
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sorted from the crowd. The pain and humiliation of 
the blow, exalted into a maddening intensity by this 
popular shout of exultation, quickened the officer’s 
rage into an apparent frenzy. With white lips, and 
half suffocated with the sudden revulsion of passion, 
natural enough to one who had never before encoun- 
tered even a momentary overture at opposition to the 
authority with which he was armed, and for the first 
time in his life found his own brutalities thrown back 
resolutely in his teeth, the man rose, and, by signs 
rather than the inarticulate sounds which he meant 
for words, pointed the violence of his party upon 
the Count St. Aldenheim. With halberds bristling 
around him, the gallant young nobleman was loudly 
summoned to surrender; but he protested indig- 
nantly, drawing his sword and placing himself in an 
attitude of defence, that he would die a thousand 
deaths sooner than surrender the sword of his father, 
the Palsgrave, a prince of the empire, of unspotted 
honor, and most ancient descent, into the hands of a 
jailer. 

“ Jailer!” exclaimed the officer, almost howling 
with passion. 

“ Why, then, captain of jailers, lieutenant, anspes- 
sade, or what you will. What else than a jailer is 
he that sits watch upon the prison-doors of hon- 
wrable cavaliers?” Another shout of triumph ap- 
plauded St. Aldenheim ; for ‘he men who discharged 
he duties of the city guard at that day, or “ petty 
guard,’ as it was termed, corresponding in many of 
their functions to the modern police, were viewed 
with contempt by all parties; and most of all by 
the military, though in some respects assimilated to 
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them by discipline and costume. They were indus- 
triously stigmatized as jailers ; for which there was 
the more ground, as their duties did in reality asso 
ciate them pretty often with the jailer ; and in other 
respects they were a dissolute and ferocious body of 
men, gathered not out of the citizens, but many for- 
eign deserters, or wretched runagates from the jail, 
or from the justice of the provost-marshal in some 
distant camp. Not aman, probably, but was liable 
to be reclaimed, in some or other quarter of Germany, 
as a capital delinquent. Sometimes, even, they were 
actually detected, claimed, and given up to the pur- 
suit of justice, when it happened that the subjects 
of their criminal acts were weighty enough to sus- 
tain an energetic inquiry. Hence their reputation 
became worse than scandalous: the mingled infamy 
of their calling, and the houseless condition of 
wretchedness which had made it worth their accept- 
ance, combined to overwhelm them with public 
scorn; and this public abhorrence, which at any 
rate awaited them, mere desperation led them too 
often to countenance and justify by their conduct. 

‘“‘ Captain of jailers! do your worst, I say,’”’ agair 
ejaculated St. Aldenheim. Spite of his blinding’pas. 
sion, the officer hesitated to precipitate himself intc 
a personal struggle with the count, and thus, per: 
haps, afford his antagonist an occasion for a further 
triumph. But loudly and fiercely he urged on his fol- 
lowers to attack him. These again, not partaking 
in the personal wrath of their leader, even whilst 
pressing more and more closely upon St. Aldenheim, 
and calling upon him to surrender, scrupled to inflic* 
a wound, or too marked an outrage, upon a cavalies 
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whose rank was known to the whole city, and of late 
most advantageously known for his own interests, 
by the conspicuous immunity which it had procured 
him from the Landgrave. In vain did the command- 
ing officer insist, in vain did the count defy ; menaces 
from neither side availed to urge the guard into any 
outrage upon the person of one who might have it 
in his power to retaliate so severely upon them- 
selves. They continued obstinately at a stand, 
simply preventing his escape, when suddenly the 
tread of horses’ feet arose upon the ear, and through 
a long vista were discovered a body of cavalry from 
the castle coming up at a charging pace to the main 
entrance of the college. Without pulling up on the 
outside, as hitherto they had always done, they ex- 
pressed sufficiently the altered tone of the Land- 
grave’s feelings towards the old chartered interests 
of Klosterheim, by plunging through the great arch- 
way of the college-gates; and then making way 
at the same furious pace through the assembled 
crowds, who broke rapidly away to the right and to 
the left, they reined up directly abreast of the city 
guard and their prisoners. 

‘¢@olonel von Aremberg!”’ said St. Aldenheim, 
‘I perceive your errand. To a soldier I surrender 
myself; to this tyrant of dungeons, who has be- 
trayed more men, and cheated more gibbets of their 
due, than ever he said aves, I will never lend an ear, 
‘hough he should bear the orders of every Landgrave 
iL Germany.” 

“You do well,” replied the colonel; ‘‘ but for tis 
man, count, he bears no orders from any Landgrave, 
uor will ever again bear orders from the Landgrave 
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of X——-. Gentlemen, you are all my prisoners; 
and you will accompany me to the castle. Count 
St. Aldenheim, I am sorry that there is no longer ar 
exemption for yourself. Please to advance. If it will 
be any gratification to you, these men”’ (pointing to 
the city guard) ‘are prisoners also.”’ 

Here was a revolution of fortune that confoanded 
everybody. The detested guardians of the city jail 
were themselves to tenant it; or, by a worse fate 
still, were to be consigned unpitied, and their case 
unjudged, to the dark and pestilent dungeons which 
lay below the Landgrave’s castle. A few scattered 
cries of triumph were heard from the crowd; but 
they were drowned in a tumult of conflicting feel- 
ings. As human creatures, fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of a despot with a judicial power of torture 
to enforce his investigations, even they claimed some 
compassion. But there arose, to call off attention 
from these less dignified objects of the public inter- 
est, a long train of gallant cavaliers, restored so 
capriciously to liberty, in order, as it seemed, to 
give the greater poignancy and bitterness to the 
instant renewal of their captivity. This was the 
very frenzy of despotism in its very moodiest #tate 
of excitement. Many began to think the Landgrave 
nad. If so, what a dreadful fate might be antici- 
pated for the sons or representatives of so many 
noble families, gallant soldiers the greater part of 
them, with a nobleman of princely blood at their 
head, lying under the displeasure of a gloomy and 
infuriated tyrant, with unlimited means of executing 
the bloodiest suggestions of his vengeance. Then 
in what way had the guardians of the jails come te 
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be connected with any even imaginary offence? 
Supposing the Landgrave insane, his agents were 
not so; Colonel von Aremberg was a man of shrewd 
and penetrating understanding; and this officer had 
clearly spoken in the tone of one who, whilst 
announcing the sentence of another, sympathizes 
entirely with the justice and necessity of its harsh 
ness. 

Something dropped from the miserable leader of 
the city guard, in his first confusion and attempt at 
self-defence, which rather increased than explained 
the mystery. ‘‘The Masque! the Masque!” This 
was the word which fell at intervals upon the ear of 
the listening crowd, as he sometimes directed his 
words in the way of apology and deprecation to 
Colonel von Aremberg, who did not vouchsafe to 
listen, or of occasional explanation and discussion, 
as it was partly kept up between himself and one of 
his nearest partners in the imputed transgression 
Two or three there might be seen in the crowd, 
whose looks avowed some nearer acquaintance with 
this mysterious allusion than it would have been 
safe to acknowledge. But, for the great body of 
spectators who accompanied the prisoners and their 
escort to the gates of the castle, it was pretty evi- 
‘ent by their inquiring looks, and the fixed expres- 
s.0n of wonder upon their features, that the whole 
affair, and its circumstances, were to them equally 
x subject of mystery for what was past, and of blind 
verror for what was to come. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Tar cavalcade, with its charge of prisoners, and 
its attendant train of spectators, halted at the gates 
of the schloss. This vast and antique pile had now 
come to be surveyed with dismal and revolting feel- 
ings, as the abode of a sanguinary despot. The 
dungeons and labyrinths of its tortuous passages, its 
gloomy halls of audience, with the vast corridors 
which surmounted the innumerable flights of stairs 
—some noble, spacious, and in the Venetian taste, 
capable of admitting the march of an army — some 
spiral, steep, and so unusually narrow as to exclude 
two persons walking abreast; these, together with 
the numerous chapels erected in it to different saints 
by devotees, male or female, in the families of for- 
gotten Landgraves through four centuries back; and, 
finally, the tribunals, or gericht-kammern, for dispens- 
ing justice, criminal or civil, to the city and terri- 
torial dependencies of Klosterheim ; all united to 
compose a body of impressive images, hallowed by | 
great historical remembrances, or traditional stories, 
that from infancy to age dwelt upon the feelings of 
the Klosterheimers. Terror and superstitious dread 
predominated, undoubtedly, in the total impression 
but the gentle virtues exhibited by a series of prinoes 
who had made this their favorite residence, naturally 
enough terminated in mellowing the sternness of 
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such associations into a religious awe, not without 
its own peculiar attractions. But, at present, under 
the harsh and repulsive character of the reigning 
prince, everything took a new color from his un- 
genial habits. The superstitious legend, which had 
so immemorially peopled the schloss with spectral 
apparitions, now revived in its earliest strength. 
Never was Germany more dedicated to superstition 
in every shape than at this period. The wild, tu- 
multuous times, and the slight tenure upon which 
all men held their lives, naturally threw their 
thoughts much upon the other world ; and communi- 
cations with that, or its burthen of secrets, by every 
variety of agencies, ghosts, divination, natural magic, 
palmistry, or astrology, found in every city of the 
land more encouragement than ever. 

It cannot, therefore, be surprising that the well- 
known apparition of the White Lady (a legend which 
affected Klosterheim through the fortunes of its 
Landgraves, no less than several other princely 
houses of Germany, descended from the same orig- 
inal stock) should about this time have been seen 
in the dusk of the evening at some of the upper 
windows in the castle, and once in a lofty gallery of 
the great chapel during the vesper service. This 
_ lady, generally known by the name of the White 
Lady Agnes, or Lady Agnes of Weissemburg, is sup- 
posed to have lived in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
ventury, and from that time, even to our own days, 
the current belief is, taat on the eve of any great 
crisis of good or evil fortune impending over the 
three or four illustrious houses of Germany which 
trace their origin from her, she makes her appear 
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ance in some conspicuous apartment, great baronial 
hall or chapel, of their several palaces, sweeping 
along in white robes, and a voluminous train. Her 
appearance of late in the schloss of Klosterheim, con- 
fidently believed by the great body of the people, 
was hailed with secret pleasure, as forerunning some 
great change in the Landgrave’s family, — which 
was but another name for better days to themselves, 
whilst of necessity it menaced some great evil to 
the prince himself. Hope, therefore, was predomi- 
nant in their prospects, and in the supernatural inti- 
mations of coming changes;— yet awe and deep 
religious feeling mingled with their hope. Of chas- 
tisement approaching to the Landgrave they felt 
assured. Some dim religious judgment, like that 
which brooded over the house of Cidipus, was now 
at hand, — that was the universal impression. His 
gloomy asceticism of life seemed to argue secret 
crimes: these were to be brought to light; for 
these, and for his recent tyranny, prosperous as it 
had seemed for a moment, chastisements were now 
impending; and something of the awe which be- 
longed to a prince so marked out for doom and fatal 
castastrophe seemed to attach itself to his mansion, 
more especially as it was there only that the signs 
and portents of the coming woe had revealed them- 
selves in the apparition of the White Lady. 

Under this superstitious impression, many of the 
spectators paused at the entrance of the castle, and 
lingered in the portal, though presuming that the 
chamber of justice, according to the frank old usage 
of Germany, was still open to all comers. Of this 
notion they were speedily disabused by the sudder 
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retreat uf the few who had penetrated into the first 
ante-chamber. These persons were harshly repelled 
in a contumelious manner, and read to the astonished 
citizens another lesson upon the new arts of dark- 
ness and concealment with which the Landgrave 
found it necessary to accompany his new acts of 
tyranny. 

Von Aremberg and his prisoners, thus left alone 
in one of the ante-chambers, waited no long time 
before they were summoned to the presence of the 
Landgrave. 

After pacing along a number of corridors, all car- 
peted so as to return no sound to their footsteps, 
they arrived in a little hall, from which a door sud- 
denly opened, upon a noiseless signal exchanged 
with an usher outside, and displayed before them a 
long gallery, with a table and a few seats arranged 
at the further end. Two gentlemen were seated at 
the table, anxiously examining papers; in one of 
whom it was easy to recognize the wily glance of 
the Italian minister ; the other was the Landgrave. 

This prince was now on the verge of fifty, strik- 
iagly handsome in his features, and of imposing 
presence, from the union of a fine person with man- 
ners unusually dignified. No man understood better 
the art of restraining his least governable impulses 
of anger or malignity within the aecorums of his 
rank. And even his worst passions, throwing a 
gloomy rather than terrific a‘r upon his features, 
served less to alarm and revolt, than to impress the 
sense of secret distrust. Of late, indeed, from the 
too evident indications of the public hatred, his sal- 
ties of passion had become wilder and more ferocious, 
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and his self-command less habitually conspicuous 
But, in general, a gravity of insidious courtesy dis- 
guised from all but penetrating eyes the treacherous 
purpose of his heart. 

The Landgrave bowed to the Count St. Aldenheim, 
and, pointing to a chair, begged him to understand 
that he wished to do nothing inconsistent with his 
regard for the Palsgrave his brother ; and would be 
content with his parole of honor to pursue no further 
any conspiracy against himself, in which he might 
too thoughtlessly have engaged, and with his retire- 
ment from the city of Klosterheim. 

The Count St. Aldenheim replied that he and all 
the other cavaliers present, according to his belief, 
stood upon the same footing : that they had harbored 
no thought of conspiracy, unless that name could 
attach to a purpose of open expostulation with his 
highness on the outraged privileges of their corpora- 
tion as a university ; that he wished not for any dis- 
tinction of treatment in a case when all were equal 
offenders, or none at all; and, finally, that he be- 
lieved the sentence of exile from Klosterheim would 
be cheerfully accepted by all or most of those present. 

Adorni, the minister, shook his head, and glanced 
significantly at the Landgrave, during this answer. 
The Landgrave coldly replied that if he could sup- 
pose the count to speak sincerely, it was evident 
that he was little aware to what length his com- 
panions, or some of them, had pushed their plots. 
‘‘Here are the proofs!’’ and he pointed to the 
papers. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said he, turning to the 
students, ‘‘I] marvel that you, being cavaliers of 
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family, and doubtl2ss holding yourseives men of 
honor, should beguile these poor knaves into certain 
ruin, whilst yourselves could reap nothing but a 
brief mockery of the authority which you could not 
hope to evade.”’ 

Thus called upon, the students and the city guard 
told their tale ; in which no contradictions could be 
detected. The city prison was not particularly well 
secured against attacks from without. To prevent, 
therefore, any sudden attempt at a rescue, the guard 
kept watch by turns. One man watched two hours, 
traversing the different passages of the prison ; and 
was then relieved. At three o’clock on the preced- 
ing night, pacing a winding lobby, brightly illumin- 
ated, the man who kept that watch was suddenly 
met by a person wearing a masque, and armed at all 
points. His surprise and consternation were great, 
and the more so as the steps of The Masque were 
soundless, though the floor was a stone one. The 
guard, but slightly prepared to meet an attack, 
would, however, have resisted or raised an alarm ; but 
The Masque, instantly levelling a pistol at his head 
with one hand, with the other had thrown open the 
door of an empty cell, icdicating to the man by 
signs that he must enter it. With this intimation 
he had: necessarily complied ; and The Masque had 
immediately turned the key upon him. Of what 
followed he knew nothing until aroused by his com- 
rades setting him at liberty, after some time had 
been wasted in searching for him. 

The students had a pretty uniform tale to report. 
A Masque, armed cap-a-pie, as described by the 
zuard, had visited eac of their cells in succession ‘ 
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nad instructed them by signs to dress, and then, 
pointing to the door, by a series of directions all com: 
municated in the same dumb show, had assembled 
them together, thrown open the prison door, and, 
pointing to their college, had motioned them thither. 
This motion they had seen no cause to disobey, pre- 
suming their dismissal to be according to the mode 
which best pleased his highness ; and not ill-pleased 
at finding so peaceful a termination to a summons 
which at first, from its mysterious shape and the 
solemn hour of night, they had understood as tend- 
ing to some more formidable issue. 

It was observed that neither the Landgrave nor 
his minister treated this report of so strange a trans- 
action with the scorn which had been anticipated. 
Both listened attentively, and made minute inquiries 
as to every circumstance of the dress and appoint- 
ments of the mysterious Masque. What was his 
height? By what road, or in what direction, had he 
disappeared? These questions answered, his bigh- 
ness and his minister consulted a few minutes to- 
gether; and then, turning to Von Aremberg, bade 
him for the present dismiss the prisoners to their 
homes; an act of grace which seemed likely to do 
him service at the present crisis; but at the same 
time to take sufficient security for their reappearance. 
This done, the whole body were liberated. 
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CHAPTER xX: 


Aut Klosterheim was confounded by the story of 
the mysterious Masque. For the story had been rap. 
idly dispersed ; and on the same day it was made 
known in another shape. A notice was affixed to 
the walls of several public places in these words: 


“‘Landgrave, beware! henceforth not you, but I, 


govern in Klosterheim. 
(Signed) Tue Masguz.” 


And this was no empty threat. Very soon it 
became apparent that some mysterious agency 
was really at work to counteract the Landgrave’s 
designs. Sentinels were carried off from solitary 
posts. Guards, even of a dozen men, were silently 
trepanned from their stations. By and by, other 
attacks were made, even more alarming, upon dv- 
mestic security. Was there a burgomaster amongst 
the citizens who had made himself conspicuously a 
tool of the Landgrave, or had opposed the imperial 
interest? He was carried off in the night-time from 
his house, and probably from the city. At first this 
was an easy task. Nobody apprehending any special 
danger to himself, no special preparations were made 
to meet it. But as it soon became apparent in what 
cause The Masque was moving, every person who 
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knew himself obnoxious to attack, took means to face 
it. Guards were multiplied ; arms were repaired in 
every house; alarm-bells were hung. For a time 
the danger seemed to diminish. The attacks were 
no longer so frequent. Still, wherever they were 
attempted, they succeeded just as before. It seemed, 
in fact, that all the precautions taken had no other 
effect than to warn The Masque of his own danger, 
and to place him more vigilantly on his guard. Aware 
of new defences raising, it seemed that he waited to 
see the course they would take; once master of 
that, he was ready (as it appeared) to contend with 
them as successfully as before. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of the 
city. Those even who did not fall within the appar- 
ent rule which governed the attacks of The Masque 
felt a sense of indefinite terror hanging over them. 
Sleep was no longer safe ; the seclusion of a man’s 
private hearth, the secrecy of bed-rooms, was no 
longer a protection. Locks gave way, bars fell, 
doors flew open, as if by magic, before him. Arms 
seemed useless. In some instances a party of as 
many as ten or a dozen persons had been removed 
without rousing disturbance in the neighborhood. 
Nor was this the only circumstance of mystery. 
Whither he could remove his victims was even more 
incomprehensible than the means by which he suc- 
ceeded. All was darkness and fear; and the whole 
city was agitated with panic. 

It began now to be suggested that a nightly 
guard should be established, having fixed stations 
or points of rendezvous, and at intervals parading 
the streets. This was cheerfully assented to; for 
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after the first week of the mysterious attacks, it 
began to be observed that the imperial party were 
attacked indiscriminately with the Swedish. Many 
students publicly declared that they had been dogged 
through a street or two by an armed Masque; oth- 
ers had been suddenly confronted by him in unfre- 
quented parts of the city, in the dead of night, and 
were on the point of being attacked, when some 
alarm, or the approach of distant footsteps, had 
caused him to disappear. The students, indeed, 
more particularly, seemed objects of attack; and 
as they were pretty generally attached to the impe- 
rial interest, the motives of The Masque were no 
longer judged to be political. Hence it happened 
that the students came forward in a body, and volun- 
teered as members of the nightly guard. Being 
young, military for the most part in their habits, and 
trained to support the hardships of night-watching, 
they seemed peculiarly fitted for the service ; and, 
as the case was no longer of a nature to awaken the 
suspicions of the Landgrave, they were generally 
accepted and enrolled ; and with the more readiness, 
as the known friends of that prince came forward at 
the same time. 

A night-watch was thus established, which prom- 
ised security to the city, and a respite from their 
mysterious alarms. It was distributed into eight or 
ten divisions, posted at different points, whilst a cen- 
tral one traversed the whole city at stated periods- 
and overlooked the iocal stations. Such an arrange- 
ment was wholly unknown at that time in every part 
of Germany, and was hailed with general applause. 

To the astonishment, however, of everybody, it 
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proved wholly ineffectual. Houses were entered as 
before ; the college chambers proved no sanctuary ; 
indeed, they were attacked with a peculiar obstinacy, 
which was understood to express a spirit of retalia- 
tion for the alacrity of the students in combining for 
the public protection. People were carried off as 
before. And continual notices affixed to the gates 
of the college, the convents, or the schloss, with the 
signature of The Masque, announced to the public 
his determination to persist, and his contempt of the 
measures organized against him. 

The alarm of the citizens now became greater than 
ever. The danger was one which courage could not 
race, nor prudence make provision for, nor wiliness 
evade. Allalike, who had once been marked out for 
attack, sooner or later fell victims to the obstinacy 
of this mysterious foe. To have received even an 
individual warning, availed them not at all. Some- 
times it happened that, having received notice of 
suspicious circumstances indicating that The Masque 
had turned his attention upon themselves, they would 
assemble round their dwellings, or in their very 
chambers, a band of armed men sufficient to set the 
danger at defiance. But no sooner had they relaxed 
in these costly and troublesome arrangements, no 
sooner was the sense of peril lulled, and an open- 
ing made for their unrelenting enemy, than he glided 
in with his customary success ; and in a morning or 
two after, it was announced to the city that they 
also were numbered with his victims. 

Even yet it seemed that something remained in 
reserve to augment the terrors of the citizens, and 
push them to excess. Hitherto there had been no 
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reason to think that any murderous violence h d 
occurred in the mysterious rencontres between Tue 
Masque and his victims. But of late, in thove 
houses, or college chambers, from which the occw 
piers had disappeared, traces of bloodshed wei 
apparent in some instances, and of ferocious conflict 
in others. Sometimes a profusion of hair was scat- 
tered on the ground ; sometimes fragments of dress, 
or splinters of weapons. Everything marked that on 
both sides, as this mysterious agency advanced, the 
passions increased in intensity ; determination and 
murderous malignity on the one side, and the fury of 
resistance on the other. 

At length the last consummation was given to the 
public panic; for, as if expressly to put an end te 
all doubts upon the spirit in which he conducted hia 
warfare, in one house, where the bloodshed had been 
so great as to argue some considerable loss of life, a 
notice was left behind in the following terms: ‘‘ Thus 
it is that I punish resistance; mercy to a cheerful 
submission ; but henceforth death to the obstinate ! 
— Tue Masgue.” 

What was to be done? Some counselled a public 
deprecation of his wrath, addressed to The Masque. 
But this, had it even offered any chance of succeed- 
ing, seemed too abject an act of abasement to become 
a large city. Under any circumstances, it was too 
humiliating a confession that, in a struggle with one 
man (for no more had avowedly appeared upon the 
scene), they were left defeated and at his mercy. A 
second party counselled a treaty; would it not be 
possible to learn the ultimate objects of The Masque ; 
and, if such as seemed capable of being entertained 
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with honor, to concede to him his demands, in 
exchange for security to the city, and immunity from 
future molestation? It was true that no man knew 
where to seek him: personally he was hidden from 
their reach ; but everybody knew how to find him: 
he was amongst them; in their very centre; and 
whatever they might address to him in a public 
notice would be sure of speedily reaching his eye. 
After some deliberation, a summons was addressed 
to The Masque, and exposed on the college gates, 
demanding of him a declaration of his purposes, and 
the price which he expected for suspending them. 
The next day an answer appeared in the same situ- 
ation, avowing the intention of The Masque to come 
forward with ample explanation of his motives ata 
proper crisis, till which, ‘‘ more blood must flow in 
Klosterheim.”’ 


ELOSTERHKIM. Vit 


CHAPTERS x1 


Meantime the Landgrave was himself perplexed 
and alarmed. Hitherto he had believed himself pos. 
sessed ‘of all the intrigues, plots, or conspiracies, 
which threatened his influence in the city. Among 
the students and among the citizens he had many 
spies, who communicated to him whatsoever they 
could learn, which was sometimes more than the 
truth, and sometimes a good deal less. But now he 
was met by a terrific antagonist, who moved in dark- 
ness, careless of his power, inaccessible to his threats, 
and apparently as reckless as himself of the quality 
of his means. 

Adorni, with all his Venetian subtlety, was now 
as much at fault as everybody else. In vain had 
they deliberated together, day after day, upon his 
probable purposes; in vain had they schemed to 
intercept his person, or offered high rewards for 
tracing his retreats. Snares had been laid for him in 
vain ; every wile had proved abortive, every plot had 
been counterplotted. And both involuntarily con- 
fessed that they had now met with their master. 

Vexed and confounded, fears for the future strug 
gling with mortification for the past, the Landgrave 
was sitting, late at night, in the long gallery where 
he usually held his councils, He was reflecting with 
anxiety on the peculiarly unpropitious moment at 
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which his new enemy had come upon the stage; the 
very crisis of the struggle between the Swedish and 
imperial interest in Klosterheim, which would ulti- 
mately determine his own place and value in the 
estimate of his new allies. He was not of a character 
to be easily duped by mystery. Yet he could not 
but acknowledge to himself that there was something 
calculated to impress awe, and the sort of fear which 
is connected with the supernatural, in the sudden 
appearances, and vanishings as sudden, of The 
Masque. He came, no one could guess whence}; 
retreated, no one could guess whither; was inter- 
cepted, and yet eluded arrest ; and if half the stories 
in circulation could be credited, seemed inaudible in 
his steps, at pleasure to make himself invisible and 
impalpable to the very hands stretched out to detain 
him. Much of this, no doubt, was wilful exaggera- 
tion, or the fictions of fears selfdeluded. But 
enough remained, after every allowance, to justify 
an extraordinary interest in so singular a being; 
and the Landgrave could not avoid wishing that 
chance might offer an opportunity to himself of 
observing him. 

Profound silence had for some time reigned through- 
vut the castle. A clock which stood in the room 
broke it for a moment by striking the quarters; and, 
raising his eyes, the Landgrave perceived that it was 
past two. He rose to retire for the night, and stood 
for a moment musing with one hand resting upon the 
table. A momentary feeling of awe came across 
zim, as his eyes travelled through the gloom at the 
lower end of the room, on the sudden thought, that 
being so mysterious, and capable of piercing through 
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sc many impediments to the interior of every mansion 
in Klosterheim, was doubtless likely enough to visit 
the castle ; nay, it would be no ways improbable 
that he should penetrate to this very room. What 
bars had yet been found sufficient to repel him? 
And who could pretend to calculate the hour of his 
visit? This night even might be the time which he 
would select. Thinking thus, the Landgrave was 
suddenly aware of a dusky figure entering the room 
by a door at the lower end. The room had the 
length and general proportions of a gallery, and the 
further end was so remote from the candles which 
stood on the Landgrave’s table, that the deep gloom 
was but slightly penetrated by their rays. Light, 
however, there was, sufficient to display the outline 
of a figure slowly and inaudibly advancing up the 
room. It could not be said that the figure advanced 
stealthily ; on the contrary, its mo#‘on, carriage, and 
bearing, were in the highest degree dignified and 
solemn. But the feeling of a stealthy purpose was 
suggested by the perfect silence of its tread. The 
motion of a shadow could not be more noiseless 
And this circumstance confirmed the Landgrave’s 
first impression, that now he was on the point of 
accomplishing his recent wish, and meeting that 
mysterious being who was the object of so much 
awe, and the author of so far-spread a panic. 

He was right; it was indeed The Masque, armed 
eap-a-pie as usual. He advanced with an equable 
and determined step in the direction of the Land- 
grave. Whether he saw his highness, who stood a 
little in the shade of a large cavinet, could not be 
known; the Landgrave doubied not that he did 
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He was a prince of firm nerves by constitution, and 
of great intrepidity ; yet, as one who shared in the 
superstitions of his age, he could not be expected 
entirely to suppress an emotion of indefinite appre- 
hension as he now beheld the solemn approach of a 
being, who, by some unaccountable means, had tre- 
panned so many different individuals from so many 
different houses, most of them prepared for self 
defence, and fenced in by the protection of stone 
walls, locks, and bars. 

The Landgrave, however, lust none of his presence 
of mind; and, in the midst of his discomposure, as 
his eye fell upon the habiliments of this mysterious 
person, and the arms and military accoutrements 
which he bore, naturally his thoughts settled upon 
the more earthly means of annoyance which this 
martial apparition carried about him. The Landgrave 
was himself unarmed; he had no arms even within 
reach, nor was it possible for him in his present 
situation very speedily to summon assistance. With 
these thoughts passing rapidly through his mind, 
and sensible that, in any view of his nature and 
powers, the being now in his presence was a very 
formidable antagonist, the Landgrave could not but 
feel relieved from a burden of anxious tremors, when 
he saw The Masque suddenly turn towards a door 
which opened about half-way up the room, and led 
into a picture-gallery at right angles with the room in 
which they both were. 

Into the picture-gallery The Masque passed at the 
same solemn pace, without apparently looking at the 
Landgrave. This movement seemed to argue, either 
that he purposely declined an interview with thg 
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prince, — and that might argue fear, -— or that he had 
not been aware of his presence. Either supposition, 
as implying something of human infirmity, seemed in- 
compatible with supernatural faculties. Partly upon 
this consideration, and partly, perhaps, because he 
suddenly recollected that the road taken by The 
Masque would lead him directly past the apartments 
of the old seneschal, where assistance might be sum- 
moned, the Landgrave found his spirits at this moment 
revive. The consciousness of rank and birth also 
came to his aid, and that sort of disdain of the aggress- 
sr, which possesses every man, brave or cowardly 
alike, within the walls of his own dwelling. Unarmed 
as he was, he determined to pursue, and perhaps to 
speak. 

The restraints of high breeding, and the ceremo- 
nious decorum of his rank, involuntarily checked the 
Landgrave from pursuing with a hurried pace. He 
advanced with his habitual gravity of step, so that 
The Masque was half-way down the gallery before 
the prince entered it. This gallery, furnished on each 
side with pictures, of which some were portraits, was 
of great length. The Masque and the prince contin 
ited to advance, preserving a pretty equal distance. 
It did not appear by any sign or gesture that The 
Masque was aware of the Landgrave’s pursuit. 
Suddenly, however, he paused, drew his sword, 
halted; the Landgrave also halted; then, turning 
half round, and waving with his hand to the prince 
so as to solicit his attention, slowly The Masque 
elevated the point of his sword to the level of a pic- 
ture — it was the portrait of a young cavalier in a 
aunting-dress, blooming with youth and youthful 
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energy. The Landgrave turned pale, trembled, 
and was ruefully agitated. The Masque kept his 
sword in its position for half a minute ; then dropping 
it, shook his head, and raised his hand with a peculiar 
solemnity of expression. The Landgrave recovered 
himself, his features swelled with passion, he quick- 
ened his step, and again followed in pursuit. 

The Masque, however, had by this time turned out 
of the gallery into a passage, which, after a single 
curve, terminated in the private room of the senes- 
chal. Believing that his ignorance of the localities 
was thus leading him on to certain capture, the Land- 
grave pursued more leisurely. The passage was 
dimly lighted; every image floated in a cloudy 
obscurity ; and, upon reaching the curve, it seemed 
to the Landgrave that The Masque was just on the 
point of entering the seneschal’s room. No other 
door was heard to open ; and he felt assured that he 
had seen the lofty figure of The Masque gliding into 
that apartment. He again quickened his steps; a 
light burned within, the door stood ajar; quietly the 
prince pushed it open, and entered with the fullest 
assurance that he should here at length overtake the 
object of his pursuit. 

Great was his consternation upon finding in a room, 
which presented no outlet, not a living creature 
except the elderly seneschal, who lay quietly sleep- 
ing in his arm-chair. The first impulse of the prince 
was to awaken him roughly, that he might summon 
aid and codperate in the search. One glance ata 
paper upon the table arrested his hand. He saw a 
name written there, interesting to his fears beyond 
all others in the world. His eye was riveted as by 
‘ascination to the paper. He read one instant. That 
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satisfied him that the old seneschal must be over- 
come by no counterfeit slumbers, when he could thus 
surrender a secret of capital importance to the gaze 
of that eye from which, above all others, he must 
desire to screen it. One moment he deliberated with 
himself; the old man stirred, and muttered in his 
dreams ; the Landgrave seized the paper, and stood 
irresolute for an instant whether to await his waken- 
ing, and authoritatively to claim what so nearly con- 
cerned his own interest, or to retreat with it from 
the room before the old man should be aware of the 
prince’s visit, or his own loss. 
But the seneschal, wearied perhaps with some 
unusual exertion, had but moved in his chair; again 
he composed himself to deep slumber, made deeper 
by the warmth of a hot fire. The raving of the 
wind, as it whistled round this angle of the schloss, 
drowned all sounds that could have disturbed him. 
The Landgrave secreted the paper; nor did any 
sense of his rank and character interpose to check 
him in an act so unworthy of an honorable cavalier. 
Whatever crimes he had hitherto committed or au- 
thorized, this was, perhaps, the first instance in 
which he had offended by an instance of petty 
knavery. He retired with the stealthy pace of a rob- 
ber, anxious to evade detection, and stole back to hia 
own apartments with an overpowering interest in 
the discovery he had made so accidentally, and with 
an anxiety to investigate it further, which absorbed 
for the time all other cares, and banished from his 
thoughts even The Masque himself, whose sudden 
appearance and retreat had, in fact, thrown into his 
hands the secret which now so exclusively disturbed 


him. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Meantiue, The Masque continued to harass the 
Landgrave, to baffle many of his wiles, and to neu- 
tralize his most politic schemes. In one of the many 
placards which he affixed to the castle gates, he 
described the Landgrave as ruling in Klosterheim by 
day, and himself by night. Sarcasms such as these, 
together with the practical insults which The Masque 
continually offered to the Landgrave, by foiling his 
avowed designs, embittered the prince’s existence. 
The injury done to his political schemes of ambition 
at this particular crisis was irreparable. One after 
one, all the agents and tools by whom he could hope 
to work upon the counsels of the Klosterheim au- 
thorities had been removed. Losing their influence, 
he had lost every prop of his own. Nor was this 
all; he was reproached by the general voice of the 
city as the original cause of a calamity which he 
had since shown himself impotent to redress. He 
it was, and his cause, which had drawn upon the 
people so fatally trepanned the hostility of the 
mysterious Masque. But for his highness, all the 
burgomasters, captains, city-officers, &c., would now 
ve sleeping in their beds; whereas, the best fate 
which could be surmised for the most of them was, 
that they were sleeping in dungeons ; some, perhaps 
n their graves. And thus the Landgrave’s cause 
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not merely lost its most efficient partisans, but, 
through their loss, determined the wavering against 
him, alienated the few who remained of his own fac- 
tion, and gave strength and encouragement to the 
general dissatisfaction which had so long prevailed. 

Thus it happened that the conspirators, or sus- 
pected conspirators, could not be brought to trial, or 
to punishment without a trial. Any spark of fresh 
irritation falling upon the present combustible tem- 
per of the populace, would noé fail to produce an 
explosion. Fresh conspirators, and real ones, were 
thus encouraged to arise. The university, the city, 
teemed with plots. The government of the prince 
was exhausted with the growing labor of tracing 
and counteracting them. And, by little and little, 
matters came into such a condition, that the control 
of the city, though still continuing in the Landgrave’s 
hands, was maintained by mere martial force, and 
at the very point of the sword. And, in no long 
time, it was feared, that with so general a principle 
of hatred to combine the populace, and so large a 
body of military students to head them, the balance 
of power, already approaching to an equipoise, would 
be turned against the Landgrave’s government. 
And, in the best event, his highness could now look 
Sor nothing from their love. All might be reckoned 
for lost that could not be extorted by force. 

This state of things had been brought about by 
cre dreadful Masque, seconded, no doubt, by those 
whom he had emboldened and aroused within; and, 
xs the climax and crowning injury of the whole, 
every day unfoided more and more the vast import- 
ance which Klosterheim would soon possess as the 
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centre and key of the movements to be anticipated 
in the coming campaign. An electoral cap would 
perhaps reward the services of the Landgrave in the 
general pacification, if he could present himself at 
the German Diet as the possessor de facto of Kloster- 
- heim and her territorial dependences, and with some 
imperfect possession de jure; still more, if he could 
plead the merit of having brought over this state, 
so important from local situation, as a willing ally 
to the Swedish interest. But to this a free vote of 
the city was an essential preliminary; and from 
that, through the machinations of The Masque, he 
was now further than ever. 

The temper of the prince began to give way under 
these accumulated provocations. An enemy foréver 
aiming his blows with the deadliest effect; forever 
stabbing in the dark, yet charmed and consecrated 
from all retaliation; always met with, never to be 
found! The Landgrave ground his teeth, clenched 
his fists, with spasms of fury. He quarrelled with 
his ministers ; swore at the officers; cursed the sen- 
tinels ; and the story went through Klosterheim that 
he had kicked Adorni. 

Certain it was, under whatever stimulus, that 
Adorni put forth much more zeal at last for the 
apprehension of The Masque. Come what would, 
he publicly avowed that six days more should not 
elapse without the arrest of this ‘ruler of Kloster 
heim by night.’’ He had a scheme for the purpose, 
a plot baited for snaring him; and he pledged his 
reputation as a minister and an intriguer upon its 
antire success. 


On the following day, invitations were issued by 
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Adorni, in his highness’ name, to a masqued ball 
on that day week. The fashion of masqued enter. 
tainments had been recently introduced from Italy 
into this sequestered nook of Germany ; and here, 
as there, it had been abused to purposes of criminal 
intrigue. 

Spite of the extreme unpopularity of the Land- 
grave with the low and middle classes of the city, 
among the highest his little court still continued to 
furnish a central resort to the rank and high blood 
converged in such unusual proportion within the 
walls of Klosterheim. The schloss was still looked 
to as the standard and final court of appeal in all 
matters of taste, elegance, and high breeding. Hence 
it naturally happened that everybody with any 
claims to such an honor was anxious to receive a 
ticket of admission ;—it became the test for ascer- 
taining a person’s pretensions to mix in the first 
circles of society ; and with this extraordinary zeal 
for obtaining an admission naturally increased the 
minister’s rigor and fastidiousness in pressing the 
usual investigation of the claimant’s qualifications. 
Much offence was given on both sides, and many 
sneers hazarded at the minister himself, whose pre- 
tensions were supposed to be of the lowest descrip- 
tion. But the result was, that exactly twelve hun- 
dred cards were issued ; these were regularly num- 
bered, and below the device, engraved upon the 
ward, was impressed a seal, bearing the arms and 
motto of the Landgraves of X. 

Every precaution was taken for carrying into effect 
the scheme, with all ‘ts details, as concerted by 
Adorni; and the third day of the following week 
was announced as the day of the expected féte. 
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CHAPTER AIT, 


Tue morning of the important day at length 
arrived, and all Klosterheim was filled with expecta 
tion. Even those who were not amongst the invited 
shared in the anxiety; for a great scene was lookea 
for, and perhaps some tragical explosion. The un- 
dertaking of Adorni was known; it had been pub- 
lished abroad that he was solemnly pledged to effect 
the arrest of The Masque; and by many it was 
believed that he would so far succeed, at the least, 
as to bring on a public collision with that extraor- 
dinary personage. As to the issue most people 
were doubtful, The Masque having hitherto so uni- 
formly defeated the best-laid schemes for his appre- 
hension. But it was hardly questioned that the 
public challenge offered to him by Adorni would 
succeed in bringing him before the public eye. This 
challenge had taken the shape of a public notice, 
posted up in the places where The Masque had 
usually affixed his own; and it was to the following 
effect: ‘‘That the noble strangers now in Kloster- 
heim, and others invited to the Landgrave’s féte, 
who might otherwise feel anxiety in presenting them- 
selves at the schloss, from an apprehension of meet- 
ing with the criminal disturber of the public peace, 
known by the appellation of The Masque, were re 
yuested by authority to lay aside all apprehensiuns 
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of that nature, as the most energetic measures had 
been adopted to prevent or chastise upon the spot 
any such insufferable intrusion ; and for The Masque 
himself, if he presumed to disturb the company by 
his presence, he would be seized where he stood, 
and, without further inquiry, committed to the pro- 
vost-marshal for instant execution ;— on which ac- 
count, all persons were warned carefully to forbear 
from intrusions of simple curiosity, since in the hurry 
of the moment it might be difficult to make the 
requisite distinctions.”’ 

It was anticipated that this insulting notice would 
not long go without an answer from The Masque. 
Accordingly, on the following morning, a placard, 
equally conspicuous, was posted up in the same 
public places, side by side with that to which it 
replied. It was couched in the following terms: 
“That he who ruled by night in Klosterheim could 
not suppose himself to be excluded from a nocturnal 
fete given by any person in that city. That he must 
be allowed to believe himself invited by the prince, 
and would certainly have the honor to accept his 
highness’ obliging summons. With regard to the 
low personalities addressed to himself, that he could 
not descend to notice anything of that nature, 
coming from a man so abject as Adorni, until he 
should first have cleared himself from the imputation 
of having been a tailor in Venice at the time of the 
Spanish conspiracy in 1618, and banished from that 
vity, not for any suspicions that could have settled 
upon him and his eight journeymen as making up 
ene conspirator, but on account of some professional 
tricks in making a doublet for the Doge. For the 
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rest, he repeated that he would not fail to meet the 
Landgrave and his honorable company.” 

All Klosterheim laughed at this public mortifica- 
tion offered to Adorni’s pride; for that minister had 
incurred the public dislike as a foreigner, and theit 
hatred on the score of private character. Adorni 
himself foamed at the mouth with rage, impotent for 
the present, but which he prepared to give deadly 
effect to at the proper time. But, whilst it laughed, 
Klosterheim also trembled. Some persons, indeed, 
were of opinion that the answer of The Masque was 
a mere sportive effusion of malice or pleasantry from 
the students, who had suffered so much by his 
annoyances. But the majority, amongst whom was 
Adorni himself, thought otherwise. Apart even 
from the reply, or the insult which had provoked it, 
the general impression was, that The Masque would 
not have failed in attending a festival, which, by the 
very costume which it imposed, offered so favorable 
a cloak to his own mysterious purposes. In this 
persuasion, Adorni took all the precautions which 
personal vengeance and Venetian subtlety could 
suggest, for availing himself of the single opportu- 
nity that would, perhaps, ever be allowed him for 
entrapping this public enemy, who had now become 
a private one to himself. 

These various incidents had furnished abundant 
matter for conversation in Klosterheim, and had 
carried the public expectation to the highest pitch 
vf anxiety, some time before the great evening 
urrived. Leisure had been allowed for fear, and 
every possible anticipation of the wildest character 
to unfold themselves. Hope, even, amongst many 
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was a predominant sensation. Ladies were pre- 
paring for hysterics. Cavaliers, besides the swords 
which they wore as regular articles of dress, were 
providing themselves with stilettoes against any 
sudden rencontre hand to hand, or any unexpected 
surprise. Armorers and furbishers of weapons were 
as much in request as the more appropriate artists 
who minister to such festal occasions. These again 
were summoned to give their professional aid and 
attendance to an extent so much out of proportion 
to their numbers and their natural power of exer. 
tion, that they were harassed beyond all physical 
capacity of endurance, and found their ingenuity 
more heavily taxed to find personal substitutes 
amongst the trades most closely connected with 
their own, than in any of the contrivances which 
more properly fell within the business of their own 
art. Tailors, horse-milliners, shoemakers, friseurs, 
drapers, mercers, tradesmen of every description, 
and servants of every class and denomination, were 
summoned to a sleepless activity — each in his sev- 
eral vocation, or in some which he undertook by 
proxy. Artificers who had escaped on political 
motives from Nuremburg and other imperial cities, 
or from the sack of Magdeburg, now showed their 
ugenuity, and their readiness to earn the bread of 
industry ; and if Klosterheim resembled a hive in 
the close-packed condition of its inhabitants, it was 
now seen that the resemblance held good hardly less 
1 the industry which, upon a sufficient excitement, 
% was able to develop. But, in the midst of all 
his stir, din, and unprecedented activity, whatever 
vccupation each man found for his thoughts or for 
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nis hands in his separate employments, all hearts 
were mastered by one domineering interest— the 
approaching collision of the Landgrave, before his 
assembled court, with the mysterious agent who 
had so long troubled his repose. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Tue day at length arrived ; the guards were posted 
m unusual strength ; the pages of honor, and ser- 
vants in their state-dresses, were drawn up in long 
and gorgeous files along the sides of the vast Gothic 
halls, which ran in continued succession from the 
front of the schloss to the more modern saloons in the 
rear ; bands of military music, collected from amongst 
the foreign prisoners of various nations at Vienna, 
were stationed in their national costume — Italian, 
Hungarian, Turkish, or Croatian — in the lofty galle- 
ries or corridors which ran round the halls ; and the 
deep thunders of the kettle-drums, relieved by cym- 
bals and wind-instruments, began to fill the mazes of 
the palace as early as seven o’clock in the evening ; 
for at that hour, according to the custom then estab- 
lished in Germany, such entertainments commenced. 
Repeated volleys from long lines of musketeers, 
drawn up in the square, and at the other entrances 
of the palace, with the deep roar of artillery, an- 
nounced the arrival of the more distinguished vis- 
itors ; amongst whom it was rumored that several 
officers in supreme command from the Swedish camp, 
already collected in the neighborhood, were this 
night coming incognito — availing themselves of their 
masques to visit the Landgrave, and improve the 
rms of their alliance, whilst they declined the risk 
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which they might have brought on themselves by 
too open a visit, in their own avowed characters and 
persons, to a town so unsettled in its state of feeling, 
and so friendly to the emperor, as Klosterheim had 
notoriously become. 

From seven to nine o’clock, in one unbroken line of 
succession, gorgeous parties streamed along through 
the halls, a distance of full half a quarter of a mile, 
until they were checked by the barriers erected at 
the entrance to the first of the entertaining rooms, as 
the station for examining the tickets of admission. 
This duty was fulfilled in a way which, though really 
rigorous in the extreme, gave no inhospitable annoy- 
ance to the visitors; the barriers themselves con- 
cealed their jealous purpose of hostility, and in a 
manner disavowed the secret awe and mysterious 
terror which brooded over the evening, by the beauty 
of their external appearance. They presented a 
triple line of gilt lattice-work, rising to a great alti- 
' tude, and connected with the fretted roof by pendent 
draperies of the most magnificent velvet, intermin- 
gled with banners and heraldic trophies suspended 
from the ceiling, and at intervals slowly agitated in 
-he currents which now and then swept these aérial 
heights. In the centre of the lattice opened a single 
gate, on each side of which were stationed a couple 
of sentinels armed to the teeth; and this arrange 
ment was repeated three times, so rigorous was the 
vigilance employed. At the second of the gates, 
where the bearer of a forged ticket would have found 
himself in a sort of trap, with absolutely no possibil 
ity of escape, every individual of each successive 
party presented his card of admission, and, fortu 
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nately for the convenience of the company, in con- 
sequence of the particular precaution used, one mo- 
ment’s inspection sufficed. The cards had been 
issued to the parties invited not very long before the 
time of assembling ; consequently, as each was sealed 
with a private seal of the Landgrave’s, sculptured 
elaborately with his armorial bearings, forgery would 
have been next to impossible. 

These arrangements, nowever, were made rather 
to relieve the company from the too powerful terrors 
whicn haunted them, and to possess them from the 
first with a sense of security, than for the satisfac- 
tion of the Landgrave or his minister. They were 
sensible that The Masque had it in his power to com- 
mand an access from the interior — and this it seemed 
next to impossible altogether to prevent; nor was 
that indeed the wish of Adorni, but rather to facili- 
tate his admission, and afterwards, when satisfied of 
his actual presence, to bar up all possibility of retreat, 
Accordingly, the interior arrangements, though per- 
fectly prepared, and ready to close up at the word 
of command, were for the present but negligently 
enforced. 

Thus stood matters at nine o’clock, by which time 
upwards of a thousand persons had assembled ; and 
in ten minutes more an officer reported that the 
whole twelve hundred were present, without one 
defaulter. 

The Landgrave had not yet appeared, his minister 
having received the company; nor was he expected 
to appear for an hour —in reality. he was occupied 
n political discussion with some of the illustrious 
¢ncognitos. But this did not interfere with the prog- 
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ress of the festival; and at this moment nothing 
could be more impressive than the far-stretching 
splendors of the spectacle. 

In one immense saloon, twelve hundred cavaliers 
and ladies, attired in the unrivalled pomp of that 
age, were arranging themselves for one of the mag- 
nificent Hungarian dances, which the emperor’s 
court at Vienna had transplanted to the camp of 
Wallenstein, and thence to all the great houses of - 
Germany. Bevies of noble women, in every variety 
of fanciful costume, but in each considerable group 
presenting deep masses of black or purple velvet, on 
which, with the most striking advantage of radiant 
relief, lay the costly pearl ornaments, or the sump- 
tuous jewels, so generally significant in those times 
of high ancestral pretensions, intermingled with the 
drooping plumes of martial cavaliers, who presented 
almost universally the soldierly air of frankness 
which belongs to active service, mixed with the 
Castilian grandezza that still breathed through the 
camps of Germany, emanating originally from the 
magnificent courts of Brussels, of Madrid, and of Vi- 
enna, and propagated to this age by the links of Tilly, 
the Bavarian commander, and Wallenstein, the more 
than princely commander for the emperor. Figures 
and habiliments so commanding were of themselves 
enough to fill the eye and occupy the imagination ; 
but, beyond all this, feelings of awe and mystery, 
under more shapes than one, brooded over the whole 
scene, and diffused a tone of suspense and intense 
excitement throughout the vast assembly. It was 
known that illustrious strangers were present incog 
nito. There now began to be some reason for antici 
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pating a great battle in the neighborhood. The men 
were now present, perhaps, the very hands were now 
visibly displayed for the coming dance, which in a 
few days, or even hours (so rapid were the move- 
ments at this period), were to wield the truncheon 
that might lay the Catholic empire prostrate, or 
might mould the destiny of Europe for centuries. 
Even this feeling gave way to one still more envel- 
oped in shades — The Masque! Would he keep his 
promise, and appear? might he not be there already? 
might he not even now be moving amongst them? 
may he not, even at this very moment, thought each 
person, secretly be near me — or even touching my- 
self— or haunting my own steps? 

Yet again thought most people (for at that time 
hardly anybody affected to be incredulous in matters 
allied to the supernatural), was this mysterious being 
liable to touch ? Was he not of some impassive na- 
ture, inaudible, invisible, impalpable? Many of his 
escapes, if truly reported, seemed to argue as much. 
If, then, connected with the spiritual world, was it 
with the good or the evil in that inscrutable region ? 
But, then, the bloodshed, the torn dresses, the marks 
of deadly struggle, which remained behind in some 
of those cases where mysterious disappearances had 
occurred, —these seemed undeniable arguments of 
murder, foul and treacherous murder. Every attempt, 
in short, to penetrate the mystery of this being’s na 
ture, proved as abortive as the attempts to intercept 
his person; and all efforts at applying a solution to 
the difficulties of the case made the mystery even 
more mysterious. 

These thoughts, however, generally as thev per 
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vaded the company, would have given way, for a time 
at least, to the excitement of the scene ; for a sudden 
clapping of hands from some officers of the house- 
hold, to enforce attention, and as a signal to the 
orchestra in one of the galleries, at this moment pro- 
claimed that the dances were on the point of com- 
mencing in another halfminute, when suddenly a 
shriek from a female, and then a loud, tumultuous cry 
from a multitude of voices, announced some fearful 
catastrophe ; and in the next moment a shout of 
“Murder!” froze the blood of the timid amongst the 
company. 
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So vast was the saloon, that it had been impossi- 
ble, through the maze of figures, the confusion of 
colors, and the mingling of a thousand voices, that 
anything should be perceived distinctly at the lower 
end of all that was now passing at the upper. Still, 
s0 awful is the mystery of life, and so hideous and 
accursed in man’s imagination is every secret extinc- 
tion of that consecrated lamp, that no news thrills 
so deeply, or travels so rapidly. Hardly could it be 
seen in what direction, or through whose communi- 
cation, yet in less than a minute a movement of 
sympathizing horror, and uplifted hands, announced 
that the dreadful news had reached them. A mur- 
der, it was said, had been committed in the palace. 
Ladies began to faint; others hastened away in 
search of friends; others to learn the news more ac- 
curately ; and some of the gentlemen, who thought 
themselves sufliciently privileged by rank, hurried 
off with a stream of agitated inquirers to the interior 
of the castle, in search of the scene itself. A few 
only passed the guard in the first moments of con- 
fusion, and penetrated, with the agitated Adorni, 
through the long and winding passages, into the 
very scene of the murder. A rumor had prevailed 
for a moment that the Landgrave was himself the 
victim ; and as the road by which the agitated house 
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hold conducted them took a direction towards his 
highness’ suite of rooms, at first Adorni had feared 
that result. Recovering his self-possession, how- 
ever, at length, he learned that it was the poor old 
seneschal upon whom the blow had fallen. And he 
pressed on with more coolness to the dreadful spec- 
tacle. 

The poor old man was stretched at his length on 
the floor. It did not seem that he had struggled 
with the murderer. Indeed, from some appearances, 
it seemed probable that he had been attacked whilst 
sleeping ; and though he had received three wounds, 
it was pronounced by a surgeon that one of them 
(and that, from circumstances, the first) had been 
sufficient to extinguish life. He was discovered by 
his daughter, a woman who held some respectable 
place amongst the servants of the castle ; and every 
presumption concurred in fixing the time of the 
dreadful scene to about one hour before. 

“‘Such, gentlemen, are the acts of this atrocious 
monster, this Masque, who has so long been the 
scourge of Klosterheim,”’ said Adorni to the strangers 
who had accompanied him, as they turned away om 
their return to the company; ‘‘ but this very night, 
I trust, will put a bridle in his mouth.” 

‘‘God grant it may be so!”’ said some. But oth- 
ers thought the whole case too mysterious for conjec- 
tures, and too solemn to be decided by presumptions 
And in the midst of agitated discussions on the scene 
they had just witnessed, as well as the whole history 
of The Masque, the party returned to the saloon. 

Under ordinary circumstances, this dreadful event 
would have damped the spirits of the company ; as it 
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was, it did but deepen the gloomy excitement which 
already had possession of all present, and raise a 
more intense expectation of the visit so publicly an- 
nounced by The Masque. It seemed as though he 
had perpetrated this recent murder merely by way of 
reviving the impression of his own dreadful charac- 
ter in Klosterheim, which might have decayed a little 
of late, in all its original strength and freshness of 
novelty ; or, as though he wished to send imme. 
diately before him an act of atrocity that should form 
an appropriate herald or harbinger of his own en 
trance upon the scene. 

Dreadful, however, as this deed of darkness was, 
it seemed of too domestic a nature to exercise any 
continued influence upon so distinguished an assem- 
bly, so numerous, so splendid, and brought together 
at so distinguished asummons. Again, therefore, the 
masques prepared to mingle in the dance ; again the 
signal was given; again the obedient orchestra pre- 
luded to the coming strains. In a moment more, the 
“all tide of harmony swept along. The vast saloon, 
and its echoing roof, rang with the storm of music. 
The masques, with their floating plumes and jewelled 
cape, glided through the fine mazes of the Hungarian 
dances. All was one magnificent and tempestuous 
confusion, overflowing with the luxury of sound and 
sight, when suddenly, about midnight, a trumpet 
sounded, the Landgrave entered, and all was hushed. 
The glittering crowd arranged themselves in a half- 
circle at the upper end of tae room; his highness 
went rapidly round, saluting the company, and re 
ceiving their homage in return. A signal was again 
made ; the music and the dancing were resumed ; and 
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such was the animation and the turbulent delight 
amongst the gayer part of the company, from the 
commingling of youthful blood with wine, lights, 
music, and festal conversation, that, with many, al: 
thoughts of the dreadful Masque, who “reigned by 
night in Klosterheim,”’ had faded before the exhilara- 
tion of the moment. Midnight had come ; the dread 
ful apparition had not yet entered; young ladies 
began timidly to jest upon the subject, though as yet 
but faintly, and in a tone somewhat serious for a 
jest ; and young cavaliers, who, to do them justice, 
had derived most part of their terrors from the su- 
perstitious view of the case, protested to their part- 
ners that if The Masque, on making his appearance, 
should conduct himself in a manner unbecoming a 
cavalier, or offensive to the ladies present, they 
should feel it their duty to chastise him ; ‘‘ though,”’ 
said they, ‘‘ with respect to old Adorni, should The 
Masque think proper to teach him better manners, or 
even to cane him, we shall not find it necessary to 
interfere.” 

Several of the very young ladies protested that, of 
all things, they should like to see a battle between 
old Adorni and The Masque, ‘such a love of a quiz 
that old Adorni is!’’ whilst others debated whether 
The Masque would turn out a young man or an old 
one ; and a few elderly maidens mooted the point 
whether he were likely to be a “‘ single ” gentleman, 
or burdened with a ‘‘ wife and family.’”? These and 
similar discussions were increasing in vivacity, and 
kindling more and more gayety of repartee, when sud 
denly, with the effect of a funeral knell upon their 
mirth, a whisper began to circulate that there was 
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one Musque too many in company. Persons had been 
stationed by Adorni in different galleries, with in- 
structions to note accurately the dress of every per- 
son in the company ; to watch the motions of every 
one who gave the slightest cause for suspicion, by 
standing aloof from the rest of the assembly, or by 
any other peculiarity of manner; but, above all, to 
count the numbers of the total assembly. This last 
injunction was more easily obeyed than at first sight 
seemed possible. At this time the Hungarian dances, 
which required a certain number of partners to exe- 
cute the movements of the figure, were of themselves 
a sufficient register of the precise amount of persons 
engaged in them. And, as these dances continued 
for a long time undisturbed, this calculation once 
made, left no further computation necessary, than 
simply to take the account of all who stood other- 
wise engaged. This list, being much the smaller 
one, was soon made; and the reports of several 
different observers, stationed in different galleries, 
and checked by each other, all tallied in reporting a 
total of just twelve hundred and one persons, after 
every allowance was made for the known members 
of the Landgrave’s suite, who were all unmasqued. 
This report was announced with considerable 
trepidation, in a very audible wuisper, to Adorni 
and the Landgrave. The buzz of agitation attracted 
instant attention ; the whisper was loud enough to 
catch the ears of several; the news went rapidly 
kindling through the room that the company was 
too many by one: all the ladies trembled, their 
knees shook, their voices failed, they stopped in the 
very middle of questions, answers halted for their 
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conclusion, and were never more remembered by 
either party; the very music began to falter, the 
lights seemed to wane and sicken ; for the fact was 
now too evident that The Masque had kept his 
appointment, and was at this moment in the room 
“‘to meet the Landgrave and his honorable com- 
pany.” 

Adorni and the Landgrave now walked apart from 
the rest of the household, and were obviously consult- 
ing together on the next step to be taken, or on the 
proper moment for executing one which had already 
been decided on. Some crisis seemed approaching, 
and the knees of many ladies knocked together, as 
they anticipated some cruel or bloody act of ven- 
geance. ‘‘O poor Masque!” sighed a young lady, 
in her tender-hearted concern for one who seemea 
aow at the mecry of his enemies: ‘‘do you think, 
sir,’ addressing her partner, ‘‘ they will cut him to 
pieces ?’’— ‘‘O, that wicked old Adorni!” ex- 
claimed another; ‘‘I know he will stick the poor 
Masque on one side, and somebody else will stick 
him on the other; I know he will, because The 
Masque called him a tailor; do you think he was a 
tailor, sir ? ’’ — ‘‘ Why, really, madam, he walks like 
a tailor ; but, then, he must be a very bad one, con- 
sidering how ill his own clothes are made; and 
that, you know, is next door to being none at all. 
But, see, his highness is going to stop the music.” 

In fact, at that moment the Landgrave made a 
signal to the orchestra: the music ceased abruptly ; 
and his highness, advancing to the company, who 
stood eagerly awaiting his words, said: ‘ Iustrious 
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and noble friends! for a very urgent and special 
eause I will request of you all to take your seats.”” 

The company obeyed, every one sought the chair 
next to him, or, if a lady, accepted that which was 
offered by the cavalier at her side. The standers 
continually diminished. Two hundred were left. one 
hundred and fifty, eighty, sixty, twenty, till at last 
they were reduced to two, — both gentlemen, who 
had been attending upon ladies. They were sud- 
denly aware of their own situation. One chair only 
remained out of twelve hundred. Eager to exonerate 
himself from suspicion, each sprang furiously to this 
seat ; each attained it at the same moment, and cach 
possessed himself of part at the same instant. As 
they happened to be two elderly, corpulent men, the 
younger cavaliers, under all the restraints of the 
moment, the panic of the company, and the Land- 
grave’s presence, could not forbear laughing; and 
the more spirited amongst the young ladies caught 
the infection. 

His highness was little in a temper to brook this 
levity, and hastened to relieve the joint occupants 
of the chair from the ridicule of their situation. 
“Enough!” he exclaimed, ‘‘enough! All my 
friends are requested to resume the situation most 
agreeable to them ; my purpose is answered.” The 
prince was himself standing with all his household, 
and, as a point of respect, all the company rose. 
(‘As you were,’”’ whispered the young soldiers to 
their fair companions. ) 

Adorni now came forward. ‘It is known,”’ said 
he, ‘“‘by trials more than sufficient, that some in- 
truder, with the worst intentions, has crept into this 

10 
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honorable company. The ladies present will there. 
fore have the goodness to retire apart to the lower 
end of the saloon, whilst the noble cavaliers will 
present themselves in succession to six officers of 
his highness’ household, to whom they will privately 
communicate their names and quality.” 

This arrangement was complied with, — not, how- 
ever, without the exchange of a few flying jests on 
the part of the younger cavaliers and their fair part- 
ners, as they separated for the purpose. The cava- 
liers, who were rather more than five hundred in 
number, went up as they were summoned by the 
number marked upon their cards of admission, and, 
privately communicating with some one of the offi- 
cers appointed, were soon told off, and filed away to 
the right of the Landgrave, waiting for the signal 
which should give them permission to rejoin their 
parties. 

All had been now told off, within a score. These 
were clustered together in a group; and in that 
group undoubtedly was The Masque. Every eye 
was converged upon this small knot of cavaliers ; 
each of the spectators, according to his fancy, se- 
Iected the one who came nearest in dress, or in 
personal appearance, to his preconceptions of that 
mysterious agent. Not a word was uttered, not a 
whisper ; hardly a robe was heard to rustle, or a 
feather to wave. 

The twenty were rapidly reduced to twelve, these 
to six, the six to four — three —two ; the tale of the 
invited was complete, and one man remained behind 
That was, past doubting, The Masque ! 
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‘“‘Tuere stands he that governs Klosterheim by 
night !”? thought every cavalier, as he endeavored 
to pierce the gloomy being’s concealment with pen- 
etrating eyes, or, by scrutiny ten times repeated, 
to unmasque the dismal secrets which lurked beneath 
his disguise. ‘‘There stands the gloomy murderer! ”’ 
thought another. ‘‘ There stands the poor detected 
criminal,’’ thought the pitying young ladies, ‘“‘ who 
in the next moment must lay bare his breast to the 
Landgrave’s musketeers.”’ 

The figure, meantime, stood tranquil and collected, 
apparently not in the least disturbed by the con- 
sciousness of his situation, or the breathless sus- 
pense of more than a thousand spectators of rank 
and eminent station, all bending their looks upon 
himself. He had been leaning against a marble 
solumn, as if wrapped up in revery, and careless of 
everything about him. But when the dead silence 
announced that the ceremony vvas closed, that he 
only remained to answer for himself, and upon pal- 
pable proof — evidence not to be gainsayed — inca 
pable of answering satisfactorily ; when, in fact, it 
was beyond dispute that here was at length revealed, 
in bodily presence, before the eyes of those whom 
.e had so long haunted with terrors, The Masque of 
Klosterheim, — it was naturally expected that now, 
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at least, he would show alarm and trepidation; that 
he would prepare for defence, or address himself to 
instant flight. 

Far otherwise! Cooler than any one person be- 
side in the saloon, he stood, like the marble column 
against which he had been reclining, upright, massy, 
and imperturbable. He was enveloped in a volumin- 
ous mantle, which, at this moment, with a leisurely 
motion, he suffered to fall at his feet, and displayed a 
figure in which the grace of an Antinous met with 
the columnar strength of a Grecian Hercules, — pre- 
senting, in its tout ensemble, the majestic proportions 
of a Jupiter. He stood—a breathing statue of 
gladiatorial beauty, towering above all who were 
near him, and eclipsing the noblest specimens of the 
human form which the martial assembly presented. 
A buzz of admiration arose, which in the following 
moment was suspended by the dubious recollections 
investing his past appearances, and the terror which 
waited even on his present movements. He was 
armed to the teeth ; and he was obviously preparing 
to move. 

Not a word had yet been spoken; so tumultuous 
was the succession of surprises, so mixed and con- 
flicting the feelings, so intense the anxiety. The 
arrangement of the groups was this: At the lower 
half of the room, but starting forward in attitudes 
of admiration or suspense, were the ladies of Klos. 
terheim. At the upper end, in the centre, one hand 
raised to bespeak attention, was The Masque of 
Klosterheim. To his left, and a little behind him, 
with a subtle Venetian countenance, one hand wav 
mg back a half file of musketeers, and the othe 
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raised as if to arrest the arm of The Masque, was 
the wily minister Adorni, creeping nearer and nearer 
with a stealthy stride. To his right was the great 
body of Klosterheim cavaliers, a score of students 
and young officers pressing forward to the front; 
but in advance of the whole, the Landgrave of X—, 
haughty, lowering, and throwing out looks of defi 
ance. These were the positions and attitudes in 
which the first discovery of The Masque had sur 
prised them ; and these they still retained. Less 
dignified spectators were looking downwards from 
the galleries. 

“Surrender !’’ was the first word by which silence 
was broken ; it came from the Landgrave. 

“Or die!” exclaimed Adorni. 

‘He dies in any case,’’ rejoined the prince. 

The Masque still raised his hand with the action 
of one who bespeaks attention. Adorni he deigned 
not to notice. Slightly inclining his head to the 
Landgrave, in a tone to which it might be the head- 
dress of elaborate steel work that gave a sepulchral 
tone, he replied : 

“The Masque, who rules in Klosterheim by night, 
surrenders not. He can die. But first he will com- 
plete the ceremony of the night; he will reveal him- 
self.’’ 

“That is superfluous,’’? exclaimed Adorni; ‘‘ we 
need no further revelations. Seize him, and lead him 
out to death!” 

‘Dog of an Italian!” replied The Masque, draw- 
ug a dag* from his belt, ‘‘ die first yourself!” And 


* Dag, a sort of pistol or carbine. 
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so saying, he slowly turned and levelled the barrel 
at Adorni, who fled with two bounds to the soldiers 
in the rear. Then, withdrawing the weapon hastily, 
he added, in a tone of cool contempt, ‘‘ Or bridle 
that coward’s tongue.” 

But this was not the minister’s intention. ‘Seize 
him!’’ he cried again impetuously to the soldiers, 
laying his hand on the arm of the foremost, and 
pointing them forward to their prey. 

“No!” said the Landgrave, with a commanding 
voice; ‘‘halt! I bid you.”? Something there was 
in the tone, or it might be that there was something 
in his private recollections, or something in the 
general mystery, which promised a discovery that 
he feared to lose by the too precipitate vengeance of 
the Italian. ‘‘ What is it, mysterious being, that you 
would reveal? Or who is it that you now believe 
interested in your revelations ?”’ 

‘Yourself. — Prince, it would seem that you have 
me at your mercy : wherefore, then, the coward haste 
of this Venetian hound? Iam one; you are many. 
Lead me, then, out; shoot me. But no: freely I 
entered this hall; freely I will leave it. If I must 
die, I will die as a soldier. Such I am; and neither 
runagate from a foreign land, nor’?— turning to 
Adorni— ‘‘ a base mechanic.” 

“But a murderer!’ shrieked Adorni: ‘but a 
wnurderer ; and with hands yet reeking from innocent 
blood!” 

‘Blood, Adorni, that I will yet avenge. — Prince 
you demand the nature of my revelations. I wil 
reveal my name, my quality, and my mission.’’ 

“ And to whom?”’ 
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“To yourself, and none beside. And, as a pledge 
for the sincerity of my discoveries, I will first of all 
communicate a dreadful secret, known, as you fondly 
believe, to none but your highness. Prince, dare 
you receive my revelations ?”’ 

Speaking thus, The Masque took one step to the 
rear, turning his back upon the room, and by a 
gesture signified his wish that the Landgrave should 
accompany him. But at this motion ten or a dozen 
of the foremost among the young cavaliers started 
forward in advance of the Landgrave, in part forming 
a half-circle about his person, and in part command- 
ing the open doorway. 

“He is armed!” they exclaimed; ‘and trebly 
armed: will your highness approach him too 
nearly ?”’ 

‘“‘T fear him not,” said the Landgrave, with some- 
thing of a contemptuous tone. 

‘Wherefore should you fear me?” retorted The 
Masque, with a manner so tranquil and serene as 
involuntarily to disarm suspicion. ‘‘ Were it possible 
that I should seek the life of any man here in partic- 
ular, in that case (pointing to the fire-arms in his 
belt), why should I need to come nearer? Were it 
possible that any should find in my conduct here a 
motive tc a personal vengeance unon myself, which 
of you is not near enough? Has your highness the 
tourage to trample on such terrors ?” 

Thus challenged, as it were, te a trial of his cour- 
uge before the assembled rank of Klosterheim, the 
Landgrave waved off all who would have stepped 
forward officiously to his support. If he felt any 
memors, he was now sensible that pride and princely 
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honor called upon him to dissemble them. And, 
probably, that sort of tremors which he felt in real. 
ity did not point in a direction to which physical 
support, such as was now tendered, could have been 
available. He hesitated no longer, but strode for- 
ward to meet The Masque. His highness and The 
Masque met near the archway of the door, in the 
very centre of the groups. 

With a thrilling tone, deep, piercing, full of 
alarm, The Masque began thus: 

‘““To win your confidence, forever to establish 
credit with your highness, I will first of all reveal 
the name of that murderer who this night dared to 
pollute your palace with an old man’s blood. Prince, 
bend your ear a little this way.” 

With a shudder, and a visible effort of selfcom- 
mand, the Landgrave inclined his ear to The Masque, 
who added,— 

“Your highness will be shocked to hear it:” 
then, in a lower tone, ‘‘ Who could have believed 
it ?— It was .’ All was pronounced clearly 
and strongly, except the last word—the name of 
the murderer ; that was made audible only to the 
Landgrave’s ear. 

Sudden and tremendous was the effect upon the 
prince: he reeled a few paces off; put his hand to 
the hilt of his sword; smote his forehead ; threw 
frenzied looks upon The Masque,— now half implor- 
ing, now dark with vindictive wrath. Then suc 
ceeded a pause of profoundest silence, during which 
all the twelve hundred visitors, whom he had himself 
assembled as if expressly to make them witnesses 
of this extraordinary scene, and of the power with 
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which a stranger could shake him to and fro in a 
tempestuous strife of passions, were tooking and 
hearkening with senses on the stretch to pierce the 
veil of silence and of distance. At last the Land- 
grave mastered his emotion sufficiently to say, 
“Well, sir, what next?” 

“Next comes a revelation of another kind; and 
I warn you, sir, that it will not be less trying to the 
nerves. For this first I needed your ear; now I 
shall need your eyes. Think again, prince, whether 
you will stand the trial.” 

“Pshaw! sir, you trifle with me; again I tell 
you———”’ But here the Landgrave spoke with an 
affectation of composure, and with an effort that did 
not escape notice ;— ‘‘again I tell you that I fear 
you not. Go on.” 

‘““Then come forward a little, please your high 
ness, to the light of this lamp.’”’? So saying, with a 
step or two in advance, he drew the prince under the 
powerful glare of a lamp suspended near the great 
archway of entrance from the interior of the palace. 
Both were now standing with their faces entirely 
averted from the spectators. Still more effectually, 
however, to screen himself from any of those groups 
on the left, whose advanced position gave them 
somewhat more the advantage of cn oblique aspect, 
The Masque, at this moment, suddenly drew up, 
with his left hand, a short Spanish mantle which 
depended from his shoulders, and now gave him the 
benefit of a lateral screen. Then, so far as the 
company behind ther. could guess at his act, un- 
locking with his right hand and raising the masque 
which shrouded his mysterious features, he shouted 
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aloud, in a voice that rang clear through every corner 
of the vast saloon, ‘‘ Landgrave, for crimes yet 
unrevealed, I summon you, in twenty days, before a 
tribunal where there is no shield but innocence!” 
and at that moment turned his countenance full upon 
the prince. 

With a yell, rather than a human expression of 
terror, the Landgrave fell, as if shot by a thunder- 
bolt, stretched at his full length upon the ground, 
lifeless apparently, and bereft of consciousness or 
sensation. A sympathetic cry of horror arose from 
the spectators. All rushed towards The Masque. 
The young cavaliers, who had first stepped forward 
as volunteers in the Landgrave’s defence, were fore- 
most, and interposed between The Masque and the 
outstretched arms of Adorni, as if eager to seize 
him first. In an instant a sudden and dense cloud 
of smoke arose, nobody knew whence. Repeated 
discharges of fire-arms were heard resounding from 
the doorway and the passages; these increased the 
smoke and the confusion. Trumpets sounded through 
the corridors. The whole archway, under which 
The Masque and the Landgrave had been standing, 
became choked up with soldiery, summoned by the 
furious alarms that echoed through the palace. All was 
one uproar and chaos of masques, plumes, helmets, 
halberds, trumpets, gleaming sabres, and the fierce 
faces of soldiery forcing theniselves through the 
floating drapery of smoke that now filled the whole 
upper end of the saloon. Adorni was seen in the 
midst, raving fruitlessly. Nobody heard, nobody 
.stened. Universal panic had seized the household 
the soldiery, and the company. Nobody understoo¢ 
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exactly for what purpose the tumult had commenced 
—in what direction it tended. Some tragic catas- 
trophe was reported from mouth to mouth: nobody 
knew what. Some said the Landgrave had been 
assassinated ; some, The Masque; some asserted 
that both had perished under reciprocal assaults. 
More believed that The Masque had proved to be 
of that supernatural order of beings, with which the 
prevailing opinions of Klosterheim had long classed 
him; and that, upon raising his disguise, he had 
revealed to the Landgrave the fleshless skull of some 
forgotten tenant of the grave. This indeed seemed 
to many the only solution that, whilst it fell in with 
the prejudices and superstitions of the age, was of a 
nature to account for that tremendous effect which 
the discovery had produced upon the Landgrave. 
But it was one that naturally could be little calcu- 
lated to calm the agitations of the public prevailing 
at this moment. This spread contagiously. The 
succession of alarming events,—the murder, the 
appearance of The Masque, his subsequent extraor- 
dinary behavior, the overwhelming impression upon 
the Landgrave, which had formed the catastrophe of 
this scenical exhibition,—the consternation of the 
great Swedish officers, who were spending the night 
in Klosterheim, and reasonably suspected that the 
tumult might be owing to the sudden detection of 
their own incognito, and that, in consequence, the 
populace of this imperial city were suddenly rising 
to arms; the endless distraction and counter-action 
of so many thousand persons —visitors, servants, 
soldiery, household — all hurrying to the same point, 
and bringing assistance to a danger of which nobody 
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knew the origin, nobody the nature, nobody the 
issue ; multitudes commanding where all obedience 
was forgotten, all subordination had gone to wreck ; 
—these circumstances of distraction united to sus- 
tain a scene of absolute frenzy in the castle, which, 
for more than half an hour, the dense columns cf 
smoke aggravated alarmingly, by raising, in many 
quarters, additional terrors of fire. And when, at 
last, after infinite exertions, the soldiery had de- 
ployed into the ball-room and the adjacent apart- 
ments of state, and had succeeded, at the point of 
the pike, in establishing a safe egress for the twelve 
nundred visitors, it was then first ascertained that 
all traces of The Masque had been lost in the smoke 
and subsequent confusion ; and that, with his usual 
good fortune, he had succeeded in baffling his pur 
suers, 
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Meantime the Lady Paulina had spent her time 
in secret grief, inconsolable for the supposed tragical 
fate of Maximilian. It was believed that he had 
perished. This opinion had prevailed equally amongst 
his friends, and the few enemies whom circumstances 
had made him. Supposing even that he had escaped 
with life from the action, it seemed inevitable that 
he should have fallen into the hands of the bloody 
Holkerstein ; and under circumstances which would 
point him out to the vengeance of that cruel ruffian 
as having been the leader in the powerful resist- 
ance which had robbed him of his prey. 

Stung with the sense of her irreparable loss, and 
the premature grief which had blighted her early 
hopes, Paulina sought her refuge in solitude, and her 
consolations in religion. In the convent where she 
had found a home, the ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic service were maintained with the strictness 
and the pomp suitable to its ample endowments. 
The emperor had himself, as well as several of his 
progenitors, been a liberal benefactor to this estab- 
lishment. And a lady of his house, therefore, recom- 
mended by a special introduc*ion from the emperor te 
the attentions of the lady abbess, was sure of meet- 
og kindness and courtesy in every possible snape 
which could avail to mitigate her sorrow. The 
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abbess, though a bigot, was a human being, with 
strong luman sensibilities ; and in both characters 
she was greatly pleased with the Lady Paulina. On 
the one hand, her pride, as the head of a religious 
establishment, was flattered by the extreme regu- 
larity of the Lady Paulina in conforming to the ritual 
of her house; this example of spiritual obedience 
and duty seemed peculiarly edifying in a person of 
such distinguished rank. On the other hand, her 
womanly sensibilities were touched by the spectacle 
of early and unmerited sorrow in one so eminent for 
her personal merits, for her extreme beauty, and 
the winning sweetness of her manners. Hence she 
readily offered to the young countess all the atten- 
tions and marks of sympathy which her retiring 
habits permitted, and every species of indulgence 
compatible with the spirit of the institution. 

The whole convent, nuns as well as strangers, 
taking their tone from the abbess, vied with each 
other in attentions to Paulina. But, whilst acknowl- 
edging their kindness, she continued to shrink from 
all general intercourse with the society about her. 
Her attendance was constant at the matins and at 
vespers; not unfrequently even at the midnight 
service ; but dejection was too rooted in her heart, to 
allow her any disposition to enter into the amuse- 
ments or mixed society which the convent at that 
hime offered. 

Many noble strangers had been allowed to take 
ap their quarters in the convent. With some of 
these the abbess was connected by blood; with 
others, by ties of ancient friendship. Most of this 
party composed a little society apart from the rest 
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and continued to pursue those amusements or occu- 
pations which properly belonged to their stations 
and quality, but by their too worldly nature were 
calculated to exclude the religious members of the 
institution from partaking in them. To this society 
Paulina received frequent invitations; which, how- 
ever, she declined so uniformly, that at length all 
efforts ceased to draw her from the retirement which 
she so manifestly adhered to from choice. The mo- 
tives of her dejection became known throughout the 
convent, and were respected; and it was now re 
ported amongst them, from her aversion to society 
as well as her increasing devotion, that the Lady 
Paulina would soon take the veil. 

Amongst the strangers was one, a lady of mature 
age, with beauty still powerful enough to fascinate 
all beholders, who seemed to survey Paulina with 
an interest far beyond that of curiosity or simple 
admiration. Sorrow might be supposed the common 
bond which connected them; for there were rumors 
amongst the sisterhood of St. Agnes that this lady 
had suffered afflictions heavier than fell to an ordi- 
nary lot in the course of the war which now deso- 
lated Germany. Her husband (it was said), of whom 
no more was known than that he was some officer of 
high rank, had perished by the hand of violence; a 
young daughter, the only child of two or three who 
remained to her, had been carried off in infancy, 
and no traces remained of her subsequent fate. To 
these misfortunes was added the loss of her estates 
and rank, which, in some mysterious way, were sup- 
posed to be withheld from her by one of those great 
sppressors whom war and the policy of great allies 
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had aggrandized. It was supposed even that for the 
means of subsistence to herself, and a few faithful 
attendants, she was indebted to the kindness of the 
lady abbess, with whom she was closely connected 
by ancient friendship. 

In this tale there were many inaccuracies mixed 
up with the truth. It was true that, in some one of 
the many dire convulsions which had passed from 
iand to land since the first outbreak of the Bohemian 
troubles, in 1618, and which had covered with a veil 
of political pretexts so many local acts of private 
family feud and murderous treason, this lady had 
been deprived of her husband by a violent death 
under circumstances which still seemed mysterious. 
But the fate of her children, if any had survived the 
calamity which took off her husband, was unknown’ 
to everybody except her confidential protectress, the 
lady abbess. By permission of this powerful friend, 
who had known her from infancy, and through the 
whole course of her misfortunes, she was permitted 
to take up her abode in the convent, under special 
privileges, and was there known by the name of 
Sister Madeline. 

The intercourse of the Sister Madeline with the 
lady abbess was free and unreserved. At all hours 
they entered each other’s rooms with the familiarity 
of sisters; and it might have been thought that in 
every respect they stood upon the equal footing of 
near relatives, except that occasionally in the manners 
of the abbess was traced, or imagined, a secret air 
of deference towards the desolate Sister Madeline, 
which, as it was not countenanced at all by their 
present relations to each other, left people at liberty 
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to build upon it a large superstructure of romantic 
conjectures. 

Sister Madeline was as regular in her attendance 
upon prayers as Paulina. There, if nowhere else, 
they were sure of meeting; and in no long time it 
became evident that the younger lady was an object 
of particular interest to the elder. When the sublime 
fugues of the old composers for the organ swelled 
upon the air, and filled the vast aisles of the chapel 
with their floating labyrinths of sound, attention to 
the offices of the church service being suspended for 
the time, the Sister Madeline spent the interval in 
watching the countenance of Paulina. Invariably 
at this period her eyes settled upon the young 
countess, and appeared to court some return of atten- 
tion, by the tender sympathy which her own features 
expressed with the grief too legibly inscribed upon 
Paulina’s. For some time Paulina, absorbed by her 
own thoughts, failed to notice this very particular 
expression of attention and interest. Accustomed 
to the gaze of crowds, as well on account of her 
beauty as her connection with the imperial house, 
she found nothing new or distressing in this atten- 
tion to herself. After some time, however, observing 
herself still haunted by the sister’s furtive glances, 
she found her own curiosity somewhat awakened in 
return. The manners of Sister Madeline were too 
dignified, and her face expressed too much of pro- 
found feeling, and traces too inextinguishable of the 
trials through which she had passed, to allow room 
for any belief that she was under the influence of ar 
ordinary curiosity. Paulina was struck with a con- 
used feeling, that she looked upon features which 

1] 
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had already been familiar to her heart, though dis 
guised in Sister Madeline by age, by sex, and by the 
ravages of grief. She had the appearance of having 
passed her fiftieth year; but it was probable that, 
spite of a brilliant complexion, secret sorrow had 
worked a natural effect in giving to her the appear- 
ance of age more advanced by seven or eight years” 
than she had really attained. Time, at all events, if 
it had carried off forever her youthful graces, neither 
had nor seemed likely to destroy the impression of 
majestic beauty under eclipse and wane. No one 
could fail to read the signs by which the finger of 
nature announces a great destiny, and a mind born 
to command. 

Insensibly the two ladies had established a sort of 
intercourse by looks; and at length, upon finding 
that the Sister Madeline mixed no more than herself 
in the general society of Klosterheim, Paulina had 
resolved to seek the acquaintance of a lady whose 
deportment announced that she would prove an 
interesting acquaintance, whilst her melancholy 
story and the expression of her looks were a sort 
of pledges that she would be found a sympathizing 
friend. 

She had already taken some steps towards the 
attainment of her wishes, when, unexpectedly, on 
coming out from the vesper service, the Sister Made- 
line placed herself by the side of Paulina, and they 
walked down one of the long side-aisles together. 
The saintly memorials about them, the records of 
everlasting peace which lay sculptured at their feet, 
and the strains which still ascended to heaven from 
‘he organ and the white-robed choir, —all speaking 
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tf a rest from trouble so little to be found on earth, 
and so powerfully contrasting with the desolations 
of poor, harassed Germany, — affected them deeply, 
and both burst into tears. At length the elder lady 
spoke. : 

‘“‘ Daughter, you keep your faith piously with him 
whom you suppose dead.’’ 

Paulina started. The other continued — 

“ Honor to young hearts that are knit together by 
ties so firm that even death has no power to dissolve 
them! Honor to the love which can breed so deep 
asorrow! Yet, even in this world, the good are not 
always the unhappy. I doubt not that, even now at 
vespers, you forgot not to pray for him that would 
willingly have died for you.” 

‘©Q, gracious lady ! when — when have I forgot 
that? What other prayer, what other image, is ever 
at my heart? ”’ 

“‘Daughter, I could not doubt it; and Heaven 
sometimes sends answers to prayers when they are 
least expected; and to yours it sends this through 
me.”’ 

With these words she stretched out a letter to 
Paulina, who fainted with sudden surprise and delight, 
on recognizing the hand of Maximilian. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ir was, indeed, the handwriting of her lover; and 
the first words of the letter, which bore a recent 
date, announced his safety and his recovered health. 
A rapid sketch of all which had befallen him since 
they had last parted informed her that he had been 
severely wounded in the action with Holkerstein’s 
people, and probably to that misfortune had been 
indebted for his life ; since the difficulty of transport- 
ing him on horseback, when unable to sit upright, 
had compelled the party charged with his care to 
leave him for the night at Waldenhausen. From that 
place he had been carried off in the night-time to a 
small imperial garrison in the neighborhood by the 
care of two faithful servants, who had found little 
difficulty in first intoxicating, and then overpower- 
ing, the small guard judged sufficient for a prisoner 
so completely disabled by his wounds. In this gar- 
rison he had recovered; had corresponded with 
Vienna; had concerted measures with the emperor. 
and was now on the point of giving full effect t 
their plans, at the moment when certain circumstances 
should arise to favor the scheme. What these were, 
he forbore designedly to say in a letter which ran 
some risk of falling into the enemy’s hands; but he 
bade Paulina speedily to expect a great change for 
s+he better, which would put it in their power to meet 
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without restraint or fear; and concluded by giving 
utterance in the fondest terms to a lover’s hopes and 
tenderest anxieties. 

Paulina had scarcely recovered from the tumultu- 
ous sensations of pleasure, and sudden restoration 
to hope, when she received a shock in the opposite 
direction, from a summons to attend the Landgrave. 
The language of the message was imperative, and 
more peremptory than had ever before been addressed 
to herself, a lady of the imperial family. She knew 
the Landgrave’s character and his present position ; 
both these alarmed her, when connected with the 
style and language of his summons. For that an- 
nounced distinctly enough that his resolution had 
been now taken to commit himself to a bold course ; 
no longer to hang doubtfully between two policies, 
but openly to throw himself into the arms of the 
emperor’s enemies. In one view, Paulina found a 
benefit to her spirits from this haughtiness of the 
Landgrave’s message. She was neither proud, nor 
apt to take offence. On the contrary, she was gentle 
and meek ; for the impulses of youth and elevated 
birth had in her been chastened by her early acquaint- 
ance with great national calamities, and the enlarged 
sympathy which that had bred with her fellow- 
creatures of every rank. But she felt that, in this 
superfluous expression of authority, the Landgrave 
was at the same time infringing the rights of hospi- 
tality, and her own privileges of sex. Indignation 
at his unmanly conduct gave her spirits to face him, 
though she apprehended a scene of violence, and had 
the more reason to feel the trepidations of uncertaintv, 
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because she very imperfectly comprehended his 
purposes as respected herself. 

These were not easily explained. She found tne 
Landgrave pacing the room with violence. His 
back was turned towards her as she entered ; but, as 
the usher announced loudly, on her entrance, ‘‘ The 
Countess Paulina of Hohenhelder,’’ he turned im- 
petuously, and advanced to meet her. With the 
Landgrave, however irritated, the first impulse was 
to comply with the ceremonious observances that 
belonged to his rank. He made a cold obeisance, 
whilst an attendant placed a seat; and then motion- 
ing to all present to withdraw, began to unfold the 
causes which had called for Lady Paulina’s presence. 

So much art was mingled with so much violence, 
that for some time Paulina gathered nothing of his 
real purposes. Resolved, however, to do justice to 
her own insulted dignity, she took the first opening 
which offered, to remonstrate with the Landgrave on 
the needless violence of his summons. His serene 
highness wielded the sword in Klosterheim, and 
could have no reason for anticipating resistance to 
his commands. 

‘‘The Lady Paulina, then, distinguishes between 
the power and the right? I expected as much.” 

‘‘ By no means; she knew nothing of the claimants 
to either. She was a stranger, seeking only hospi- 
tality in Klosterheim, which apparently was violated 
by unprovoked exertions of authority.”’ 

“ But the laws of hospitality,’”’ replied the Land 
grave, ‘“‘press equally on the guest and the host. 
Each has his separate duties. And the Lady Paulina 
m the character of guest, violated hers from the 
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moment when she formed cabals in Klosterheim and 
ministered to the fury of conspirators.” 

“Your ear, sir, is abused; I have not so much as 
stepped beyond the precincts of the convent in which 
I reside, until this day in paying obedience to your 
highness’ mandate.” 

“That may be; and that may argue only the 
more caution and subtlety. The personal presence 
of a lady, so distinguished in her appearance as the 
Lady Paulina, at any resort of conspirators or in- 
triguers, would have published too much the suspi- 
cions to which such a countenance would be liable. 
But in writing have you dispersed nothing calculated 
to alienate the attachment of my subjects ?” 

The Lady Paulina shook her head; she knew not 
even in what direction the Landgrave’s suspicions 
pointed 

“As, for example, this—does the Lady Paulina 
recognize this particular paper ? ” 

Saying this, he drew forth from a portfolio a letter 
or paper of instructions, consisting of several sheets, 
to which a large official seal was attached. ‘The 
countess glanced her eye over it attentively; in one 
or two places the words Maximilian and Klosterheim 
attracted her attention ; but she felt satisfied at once 
that she now saw it for the first time. 

“Of this paper,’ she said, at Jength, in a deter- 
mined tone, “I know nothing. The handwritirg I 
believe I may have seen before. It resembles that 
of one of the emperor’s secretaries. Beyond that, 1 
have no means of even conjecturing its origin.” 

“Beware, madam, beware how far you commit 
yourself. Suppose uow this paper were actually 
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brought in one of your ladyship’s mails, amongst 
your own private property.” 

“That may very well be,” said Lady Paulina, 
‘‘and yet imply no falsehood on my part. False 
hood! I disdain such an insinuation; your highness 
has been the first person who ever dared to make it.” 
At that moment she called to mind the robbery of 
her carriage at Waldenhausen. Coloring deeply 
with indignation, she added, ‘“‘ Even in the case, sir, 
which you have supposed, as unconscious bearer of 
this or any other paper, I am still innocent of the 
intentions which such an act might argue in some 
people. I am as incapable of offending in that way, 
as I shall always be of disavowing any of my own 
acts, according to your ungenerous insinuation. But 
now, sir, tell me how far those may be innocent who 
have possessed themselves of a paper carried, as your 
highness alleges, among my private baggage. Was 
it for a prince to countenance a robbery of that 
nature, or to appropriate its spoils? ”’ 

The blood rushed to the Landgrave’s temples. 
“In these times, young lady, petty rights of individ- 
uals give way to state necessities. Neither are there 
any such rights of individuals in bar of such an in- 
quisition. They are forfeited, as I told you before, 
when the guest forgets his duties. But (and here 
he frowned), it seems to me, countess, that you 
are now forgetting your situation ; not I, remember, 
but yourself, are now placed on trial.” 

“Indeed! ”’ said the countess, ‘‘ of that I was 
certainly not aware. Who, then, is my accuser 
who my judge? Oris it in your serene highness tha 
[ sae both? ”’ 
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“ Your accuser, Lady Paulina, is the paper I have 
shown you, a treasonable paper. Perhaps I have 
others to bring forward of the same bearing. Per. 
haps this is sufficient.” 

The Lady Paulina grew suddenly sad and thought- 
ful. Here was a tyrant, with matter against her, 
which, even to an unprejudiced judge, might really 
wear some face of plausibility. The paper had per- 
haps really been one of those plundered from her 
carriage. It might really contain matter fitted to 
excite disaffection against the Landgrave’s govern- 
ment. Her own innocence of all participation in 
the designs which it purposed to abet might find no 
credit ; or might avail her not at all in a situation 
so far removed from the imperial protection. She 
had in fact unadvisedly entered a city, which, at the 
time of her entrance, might be looked upon as neu- 
tral, but since then had been forced into the ranks 
of the emperor’s enemies, too abruptly to allow of 
warning or retreat. This was her exact situation. 
She saw her danger; and again apprehended that, 
at the very moment of recovering her lover from 
the midst of perils besetting his situation, she migbt 
lose him by the perils of her own. 

The Landgrave watched the changes of her coun- 
tenance, and read her thoughts. 

“Yes,’’ he said, at length, ‘‘ your situation is one 
tf peril. But take courage. Confess freely, and you 
have everything to hope for from my clemency.” 

‘‘Such clemency,” said a deep voice, from some 
remote quarter of the room, ‘ as the wolf shows to 
She lamb.” 

Paulina started, and the Landgrave looked angry 
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and perplexed. ‘‘ Within, there!” he cried loudly to 
the attendants in the next room. ‘‘I will no more 
endure these mnsults,”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Go instantly, 
take a file of soldiers ; place them at all the outlets, 
and search the rooms adjoining — above, and below. 
Such mummery is insufferable.”’ 

The voice replied again, ‘‘ Landgrave, you search 
in vain. Look to yourself! young Max is upon 
you!”’ 

‘‘This babbler,”’ said the Landgrave, making an 
effort to recover his coolness, ‘‘reminds me well; 
chat adventurer, young Maximilian— who is he? 
whence comes he? by whom authorized ?”’ 

Paulina blushed ; but, roused by the Landgrave’s 
contumelious expressions applied to her lover, she 
replied, ‘‘He is no adventurer; nor was ever in 
chat class ; the emperor’s favor is not bestowed upon 
such.”’ 

“Then, what brings him to Klosterheim? For 
what is it that he would trouble the repose of this 
city ?”’ 

Before Paulina could speak in rejoinder, the voice, 
from a little further distance, replied, audibly, ‘‘ For 
his rights! See that you, Landgrave, make no 
resistance.” 

The prince arose in fury ; his eyes flashed fire, he 
clenched his hands in impotent determination. The 
same voice had annoyed him on former occasions, 
but never under circumstances which mortified him 
so deeply. Ashamed that the youthful countess 
should be a witness of the insults put upon him, and 
seeing that it was in vain to pursue his conversatior 
with her further in a situation which exposed him to 
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the sarcasms of a third person, under no restraint of 
fear or partiality, he adjourned the further prosecu- 
tion of his inquiry to another opportunity, and for 
the present gave her leave to depart; a license 
which she gladly availed herself of, and retired in 
fear and perplex’ty. 
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OHAPTER Xt; 


In was dark as Paulina returned to her convent, 
Two servants of the Landgrave’s preceded her with 
torches to the great gates of St. Agnes, which 
was at a very short distance. At that point she 
entered within the shelter of the convent gates, and 
the prince’s servants left her at her own request. 
No person was now within call but a little page of 
her own, and perhaps the porter at the convent. 
But after the first turn in the garden of St. Agnes, 
she might almost consider herself as left to her own 
guardianship ; for the little boy, who followed her, 
was too young to afford her any effectual help. She 
felt sorry, as she surveyed the long avenue of ancient 
trees, which was yet to be traversed before she 
entered upon the cloisters, that she should have 
dismissed the servants of the Landgrave. These 
gardens were easily scaled from the outside, and a 
ready communication existed between the remotest 
parts of this very avenue and some of the least 
reputable parts of Klosterheim. The city now over- 
flowed with people of every rank ; and amongst them 
were continually recognized, and occasionally chal- 
lenged, some of the vilest deserters from the impe- 
rial camps. Wallenstein himself, and other imperia 
commanders, but, above all, Holk, had attracted te 
their standards the very refuse of the German jails 
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and, allowing an unlimited license of plunder during 
some periods of their career, had themselves evoked 
a fiendish spirit of lawless aggression and spoliation, 
which afterwards they had found it impossible to ex- 
orcise within its former limits. People were every- 
where obliged to be on their guard, not alone (as 
heretofore) against the military tyrant or freebooter, 
but also against the private servants whom they 
hired into their service. For some time back, sus- 
picious persons had been seen strolling at dusk in 
the gardens of St. Agnes, or even intruding into the 
cloisters. Then the recollection of The Masque, now 
in the very height of his mysterious career, flashed 
upon Paulina’s thoughts. Who knew his motives, 
or the principle of his mysterious warfare—which, at 
any rate, in its mode had latterly been marked by 
bloodshed ? As these things came rapidly into her 
mind, she trembled more from fear than from the 
wintry wind, which now blew keenly and gustily 
through the avenue. 

The gardens of St. Agnes were extensive, and 
Paulina yet wanted two hundred yards of reaching 
the cloisters, when she observed a dusky object 
stealing along the margin of a little pool, which in 
parts lay open to the walk, whilst in others, where 
the walk receded from the water, the banks were 
studded with thickets of tall shrubs. Paulina stopped 
and observed the figure, which she was soon satisfied 
must be that of aman. At times he rose to his full 
neight ; at times he cowered downwards amongst 
the bushes. That he was not merely seeking a re 
treat became evident from this, that the best road 
for such a purpose lay open to him in the opposite 
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direction ; that he was watching herself, also, became 
probable from the way in which he seemed to regu- 
late his own motions by hers. At length, whilst 
Paulina hesitated, in some perplexity whether to go 
forward or to retreat towards the porter’s lodge, he 
suddenly plunged into the thickest belt of shrubs, 
and left the road clear. Paulina seized the moment, 
and, with a palpitating heart, quickened her steps 
towards the cloister. 

She had cleared about one half of the way without 
obstruction, when suddenly a powerful grasp seized 
her by the shoulder. 

“‘ Stop, lady !’’ said a deep, coarse voice ; ‘‘ stop! 
I mean no harm. Perhaps I bring your ladyship 
what will be welcome news.”’ 

‘‘But why here?” exclaimed Paulina; ‘‘ where: 
fore do you alarm me thus? O, heavens! your 
eyes are wild and fierce; say, is it money that you 
want ?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps Ido. To the like of me, lady, you may 
be sure that money never comes amiss; but that is 
not my errand. Here is what will make all clear; ’”’ 
and, as he spoke, he thrust his hand into the huge 
pocket within the horseman’s cloak which enveloped 
him. Instead of the pistol or dag, which Paulina 
anticipated, he drew forth a large packet, carefully 
sealed. Paulina felt so much relieved at beholding 
this pledge of the man’s pacific intentions, that she 
eagerly pressed her purse into his hand, and was 
hastening to leave him, when the man stopped her 
to deliver a verbal message from his master, re 
questing earnestly that, if she concluded to keep the 
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appointment arranged in the letter, she would not be 
a minute later than the time fixed. 

“‘ And who,” said Paulina, ‘‘is your master?” 

“Surely, the general, madam — the young General 
Maximilian. Many a time and oft have I waited on 
him when visiting your ladyship at the Wartebrunn. 
But here I dare not show my face. Der Henker! 
if the Landgrave knew that Michael Klotz was in 
Klosterheim, I reckon that all the ladies in St. 
Agnes could not beg him a reprieve till to-morrow 
morning.’’ 

‘‘Then, villain! ’’ said the foremost of two men, 
who rushed hastily from the adjoining shrubs, ‘be 
assured that the Landgrave does know it. Let this 
be your warrant !’’ With these words he fired, and, 
immediately after, his comrade. Whether the fugi- 
tive were wounded could not be known; for he 
instantly plunged into the water, and, after two or 
three moments, was heard upon the opposite margin. 
His pursuers seemed to shrink from this attempt, for 
they divided and took the opposite extremities of 
the pool, from the other bank of which they were 
soon heard animating and directing each other 
through the darkness. 

Paulina, confused and agitated, and anxious above 
all to examine her letters, took the opportunity of a 
eluar road, and fled in trepida*ion to the convent. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


Tux countess had brought home with her a double 
subject of anxiety. She knew not to what result 
the Landgrave’s purposes were tending ; she feared, 
also, from this sudden and new method of commu- 
nication opened with herself so soon after his pre- 
vious letter, that some unexpected bad fortune might 
now be threatening her lover. Hastily she tore open 
the packet, which manifestly contained something 
larger than letters. The first article which presented 
itself was a nun’s veil, exactly on the pattern of . 
those worn by the nuns of St. Agnes. The ac- 
companying letter sufficiently explained its purpose. 

It was in the handwriting, and bore the signature, 
of Maximilian. In a few words he told her that a 
sudden communication, but from a quarter entirely 
to be depended on, had reached him of a great 
danger impending over, her from the Landgrave ; 
that, in the present submission of Klosterheim to 
that prince’s will, instant flight presented the sole 
means of delivering her ; for which purpose he would 
himself meet her in disguise on the following morn 
ing, as early as four o’clock; or, if that should 
prove impossible under the circumstances of the 
case, would send a faithful servant; that one of 
other of them would attend at a particular station, 
easily recognized by the description added, in a 
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ruinous part of the boundary wall, in the rear of the 
convent garden. A large travelling cloak would be 
brought, to draw over the rest of her dress; but 
meanwhile, as a means of passing unobserved through 
the convent grounds, where the Landgrave’s agents 
were continually watching her motions, the nun’s 
veil was almost indispensable. The other circum- 
stances of the journey would be communicated to 
her upon meeting. In conclusion, the writer im- 
plored Paulina to suffer no scruples of false delicacy 
to withhold her from a step which had so suddenly 
become necessary to her preservation ; and cautioned 
her particularly against communicating her inten- 
tions to the lady abbess, whose sense of decorum 
might lead her to urge advice at this moment incon- 
sistent with her safety. 

Again and again did Paulina read this agitating 
letter ; again and again did she scrutinize the hand- 
writing, apprehensive that she might be making 
herself a dupe to some hidden enemy. The hand- 
writing, undoubtedly, had not all the natural free- 
dom which characterized that of Maximilian; it 
was somewhat stiff in its movement, but not more 
so than that of his previous letter, in which he had 
accounted for the slight change from a wound not 
perfectly healed in his right hand. In other respects 
the letter seemed liable to no just suspicion. The 
danger apprehended from the Landgrave tallied with 
her own knowledge. The convent grounds were 
zertainly haunted, as tne letter alteged, Sy the Land- 
grave’s people; of tnat she nad just received a con- 
vincing proof; for, though the two strangers had 
turned off in pursuit of the messenger who bore 
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Maximilian’s letter, yet doubtless their original ob- 
ject of attention had been herself; they were then 
posted to watch her motions, and they had avowed 
themselves in effect the Landgrave’s people. That 
part of the advice, again, which respected the lady 
abbess, seemed judicious, on considering the charac- 
ter of that lady, however much at first sight it might 
warrant some jealousy of the writer’s purposes to 
find him warning her against her best friends. After 
all, what most disturbed the confidence of Paulina 
was the countenance of the man who presented the 
letter. If this man were to be the representative of 
Maximilian on the following morning, she felt, and 
was persuaded that she would continue to feel, an 
invincible repugnance to commit her safety to any 
such keeping. Upon the whole, she resolved to 
keep the appointment, but to be guided in her fur- 
ther conduct by circumstances as they should arise 
at the moment. 

That night Paulina’s favorite female attendant 
employed herself in putting into as small a compass 
as possible the slender wardrobe which they would 
be able to carry with them. The young countess 
nerself spent the hours in writing to the lady ab- 
bess and Sister Madeline, acquainting them with all 
the circumstances of her interview with the Land- 
grave, the certain grounds she had for apprehend- 
ing some great danger in that quarter, and the 
proposals so unexpectedly made to her on the part 
of Maximilian for evading it. To ask that they 
should feel no anxiety on her acccunt, in times 
which made even a successful escape from danger 
so very hazardous, she acknowledged would be vain 
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but, in judging uf the degree of prudence which she 
had exhibited on this occasion, she begged them to 
reflect on the certain dangers which awaited her 
from the Landgrave ; and finally, in excuse for not 
having sought the advice of so dear a friend as the 
lady abbess, she enclosed the letter upon which she 
had acted. 

These preparations were completed by midnight, 
after which Paulina sought an hour or two of repose. 
At three o’clock were celebrated the early matins, 
attended by the devouter part of the sisterhood, in 
the chapel. Paulina and her maid took this opportu- 
nity for leaving their chamber, and slipping unob- 
served amongst the crowd who were hurrying on 
that summons into the cloisters. The organ was 
pealing solemnly through the labyrinth of passages 
which led from the interior of the convent ; and Pau- 
lina’s eyes were suffused with tears, as the gentler 
recollections of her earlier days, and the peace which 
belongs to those who have abjured this world and its 
treacherous promises, arose to her mind, under the 
influence of the sublime music, in powerful contrast 
with the tempestuous troubles of Germany —now 
become so comprehensiv?, in their desolating sweep, 
as to involve even herself and others of station as 
elevated. 
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CHAPTER XXi. 


{xe convent clock, chiming the quarters, at length 
announced that they had reached the appointed hour. 
Trembling with fear and cold, though muffled up in 
furs, Paulina and her attendamt, with their nuns’ 
veils drawn over their head-dress, sallied forth into 
the garden. All was profoundly dark, and overspread 
with the stillness of the grave. The lights within 
the chapel threw a rich glow through the painted 
windows; and here and there, from a few scattered 
casements in the vast pile of St. Agnes, streamed a 
few weak rays from a taper or a lamp, indicating the 
trouble of a sick bed, or the peace of prayer. But 
these rare lights did but deepen the massy darkness 
of all beside; and Paulina, with her attendant, had 
much difficulty in making her way to the appointed 
station. Having reached the wall, however, they 
pursued its windings, certain of meeting no import- 
ant obstacles, until they attained a part where their 
progress was impeded by frequent dilapidations 
Here they halted, and in low tones communicated 
their doubts about the precise locality of the station 
indicated in the letter, when suddenly a man started 
up from the ground, and greeted them with the 
words “St, Agnes! all is right,’? which had been 
preconcerted as the signal in the letter. This man 
was courteous and respectful in his manner of speak 
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ing, and had nothing of the ruffian voice which be- 
longed to the bearer of the letter. In rapid terms 
ne assured Paulina that ‘the young general”’ had 
not found circumstances favorable for venturing 
within the walls, but that he would meet her a few 
miles beyond the city gates; and that at present 
they had no time to lose. Saying this, he unshaded 
a dark lantern, which showed them a ladder of ropes, 
attached to the summit of a wall, which at this point 
was too low to occasion them much uneasiness or 
difficulty in ascending. But Paulina insisted pre- 
viously on hearing something more circumstantial of 
the manner and style of their escape from the city 
walls, and in what company their journey would be 
performed. The man had already done something te 
conciliate Paulina’s confidence by the propriety of 
his. address, which indicated a superior education, 
and habits of intercourse with people of rank. He 
explained as much of the plan as seemed necessary 
for the immediate occasion. A convoy of arms and 
military stores was leaving the city for the post at 
Falkenstein. Several carriages, containing privileged 
persons, to whom the Landgrave or his minister had 
granted a license, were taking the benefit of an 
escort over the forest; and a bribe in the proper 
quarter had easily obtained permission, from the offi- 
cer on duty at the gates, to suffer an additional car- 
riage to pass as one in a great lady’s suite, on the 
simple condition that it should contain none but 
females ; as persons of that sex were liable to no 
suspicion of beiag fugitives from the wrath whick 
was now supposed ready to descend upon the con 
spirators against the Landgrave. 
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This explanation reconciled Paulina to the scheme 
She felt cheered by the prospect of having other 
ladies to countenance the mode of her nocturnal 
journey ; and at the worst, hearing this renewed 
mention of conspirators and punishment, which 
easily connected itself with all that had passed in 
her interview with the Landgrave, she felt assured, 
at any rate, that the dangers she fled from tran- 
scended any which she was likely to incur on her 
route. Her determination was immediately taken. 
She passed over the wall with her attendant; and 
they found themselves in a narrow lane, close to the 
city walls, with none but a few ruinous outhouses on 
either side. A low whistle from the man was soon 
answered by the rumbling of wheels ; and from some 
distance, as it seemed, a sort of caleche advanced, 
drawn by a pair of horses. Paulina and her attend- 
ant stepped hastily in, for at the very moment when 
the carriage drew up a signal-gun was heard ; which, 
as their guide assured them, proclaimed that the 
escort and the whole train of carriages were at that 
moment defiling from the city gate. The driver, 
obeying the directions of the other man, drove off as 
rapidly as the narrow road and the darkness would 
allow. A few turns brought them into the great 
square in front of the schloss; from which a few 
more open streets, traversed at full gallop, soor 
brought them into the rear of the convoy, which had 
been unexpectedly embarrassed in its progress to 
the gate. From the rear, by dexterous management, 
they gradually insinuated themselves into the centre ; 
and, contrary to their expectations, amongst the 
press of baggage-wagons, artillery, and travelling 
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equipages, all tumultuously clamoring to push on, 
as the best chance of evading Holkerstein in the for- 
est, their own unpretending vehicle passed without 
other notice than a curse from the officer on duty ; 
which, however, they could not presume to appro- 
priate, as it might be supposed equitably distributed 
amongst all who stopped the road at the moment. 

Paulina shuddered as she looked out upon the line 
of fierce faces, illuminated by the glare of torches, 
and mingling with horses’ heads, and the gleam of 
sabres; all around her, the roar of artillery wheels ; 
above her head the vast arch of the gates, its broad 
massy shadows resting below ; and in the vista be- 
yond, which the archway defined, a mass of black- 
ness, in which she rather imagined than saw the 
interminable solitudes of the forest. Soon the gate 
was closed; their own carriage passed the tardier 
parts of the convoy ; and, with a dozen or two of 
others, surrounded by a squadron of dragoons, headed 
the train. Happy beyond measure at the certainty 
that she had now cleared the gates of Klosterheim, 
that she was in the wide, open forest, free from a 
detested tyrant, and on the same side of the gates 
as her lover, who was doubtless advancing to meet 
her, she threw herself back in her carriage, and 
resigned herself to a slumber, which the anxieties 
and watchings of the night had made more than 
usually welcome. 

The city clocks were now heard in the forest, 
solemnly knelling out the hour of four. Hardly, 
however, had Paulina slept an hour, when she was 
gently awaked by her attendant, who had felt it 
to be her duty to apprise her lady of the change 
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which had occurred in their situation. They had 
stopped, it seemed, to attach a pair of leaders to 
their wheel-horses, and were now advancing at a 
thundering pace, separated from the rest of the con- 
voy, and surrounded by a small escort of cavalry. 
The darkness was still intense; and the lights of 
Klosterheim, which the frequent windings of the road 
brought often into view, were at this moment conspic- 
uously seen. The castle, from its commanding posi- 
tion, and the Convent of St. Agnes, were both easily 
traced out by means of the lights gleaming from 
their long ranges of upper windows. A particular 
turret, which sprung to an almost aérial altitude 
above the rest of the building, in which it was gen- 
erally reported that the Landgrave slept, was more 
distinguishable than any other part of Klosterheim, 
from one brilliant lustre which shot its rays through 
a large oriel window. There at this moment was 
sleeping that unhappy prince, tyrannical and self- 
tormenting, whose unmanly fears had menaced her 
own innocence with so much indefinite danger; 
whom, in escaping, she knew not if she had escaped ; 
and whose snares, as a rueful misgiving began to 
suggest, were perhaps gathering faster about her, 
with every echo which the startled forest returned to 
the resounding tread of their flying cavalcade. She 
leaned back again in the carriage; again she fell 
asleep; again she dreamed. But her sleep was un- 
refreshing ; her dreams were agitated, confused, and 
haunted by terrific images. And she awoke repeat- 
edly with her cheerful anticipation continually decay 
ing of speedily (perhaps ever again) rejoining her 
gallant Maximilian. There was indeed yet a possi 
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vility that she might be under the superintending 
care of her lover. But she secretly felt that she was 
betrayed. And she wept when she reflected that her 
own precipitance had facilitated the accomplishment 
of the plot which had perhaps forever ruined her 
happiness. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Meant, Paulina awoke from the troubled slum 
bers into which her fatigues had thrown her, to find 
herself still flying along as rapidly as four powerful 
horses could draw their light burden, and still 
escorted by a considerable body of the Landgrave’s 
dragoons. She was undoubtedly separated from all 
the rest of the convoy with whom she had left Klos- 
terheim. It was now apparent, even to her humble 
attendant, that they were betrayed; and Paulina 
reproached herself with having voluntarily codpe- 
rated with her enemy’s stratagems. Certainly the 
dangers from which she fled were great and immi- 
nent; yet still, in Klosterheim, she derived some 
protection from the favor of the lady abbess. 
That lady had great powers of a legal nature 
throughout the city, and still greater influence with 
a Roman Catholic populace at this particular period, 
when their prince had laid himself open to suspicions 
of favoring Protestant allies; and Paulina bitterly 
bewailed the imprudence which, in removing her 
from the Convent of St. Agnes, had removed her 
from her only friends. 

It was about noon when the party halted at a 
solitary house for rest and refreshments. Paulina 
had heard nothing of the route which they had hith 
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erto taken, nor did sae find it easy to collect, from 
the short and churlish responses of her escort to 
the few questions she had yet ventured to propose, 
in what direction their future advance would pro- 
ceed. A hasty summons bade her alight; and a 
few steps, under the guidance of a trooper, brought 
her into a little gloomy wainscoted room, where 
some refreshments had been already spread upon a 
table. Adjoining was a small bed-room. And she 
was desired, with something more civility than she 
had yet experienced, to consider both as allotted for 
the use of herself and servant during the time of 
their stay, which was expected, however, not to 
exceed the two or three hours requisite for resting 
the horses. 

But that was an arrangement which depended as 
much upon others as themselves. And, in fact, a 
small party, whom the main body of the escort had 
sent on to patrol the roads in advance, soon re- 
turned with the unwelcome news that a formidable 
corps of imperialists were out reconnoitring in a 
direction which might probably lead them across 
their own line of march, in the event of their pro- 
ceeding instantly. The orders already issued for 
advance were therefore countermanded ; and a reso- 
lution was at length adopted by the leader of the 
party for taking up their abode during the night in 
their present very tolerable quarters. 

Paulina, wearied and dejected, and recoiling natu- 
rally from the indefinite prospects of danger before 
her, was not the least rejoiced at this change in the 
veiginal plan, by which she benefited at any rate to 
the extent of a quiet shelter for one night more, —a 
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blessing which the next day’s adventures might 
deny her,-—and still more by that postponement of 
impending evil which is so often welcome to the 
very firmest minds, when exhausted by toil and 
affliction. Having this certainty, however, of one 
night’s continuance in her present abode, she re- 
quested to have the room made a little more com- 
fortable by the exhilarating blaze ofa fire. For this 
indulgence there were the principal requisites in a 
hearth and spacious chimney. And an aged crone, 
probably the sole female servant upon the premises, 
speedily presented herself with a plentiful supply of 
wood, and the two supporters, or andirons (as they 
were formerly called), for raising the billets so as to 
allow the air to circulate from below. There was 
some difficulty at first in kindling the wood; and the 
old servant resorted once or twice, after some little 
apologetic muttering of doubts with herself, to a 
closet, containing, as Paulina could observe, a con- 
siderable body of papers. 

The fragments which she left remained strewed 
upon the ground; and Paulina, taking them up with 
a careless air, was suddenly transfixed with astonish- 
ment on observing that they were undoubtedly in a 
handwriting familiar to her eye+-the handwriting 
of the most confidential amongst the imperial secre- 
taries. Other recollections now rapidly associated 
themselves together, which led her hastily to open 
the closet door; and there, as she had already half 
expected, she saw the travelling mail stolen from 
her own carriage, its lock forced, and the remaining 
contents (for everything bearing a money value had 
probably vanished on its first disappearance) lying 
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im coufusion. Having made this discovery, she 
hastily closed the door of the closet, resolved to 
prosecute her investigations in the night-time; but 
at present, when she was liable to continual intru- 
sions, to give no occasion for those suspicions, 
which, once aroused, might end in baffling her 
design. 

Meantime, she occupied herself in conjectures 
upon the particular course of accident which could 
have brought the trunk and papers into the situation 
where she had been fortunate enough to find them. 
And, with the clue already in her possession, she 
was not long in making another discovery. She had 
previously felt some dim sense of recognition, as her 
eyes wandered over the room, but had explained it 
away into some resemblance to one or other of the 
many strange scenes which she had passed through 
since leaving Vienna. But now, on retracing the 
furniture and aspect of the two rooms, she was 
struck with her own inattention, in not having sooner 
arrived at the discovery that it was their old quar- 
ters of Waldenhausen, the very place in which the 
robbery had been effected, where they had again the 
prospect of spending the night, and of recovering in 
part the loss she had sustained. 

Midnight came, and the Lady Paulina prepared to 
avail herself of her opportunities. She drew out 
the parcel of papers, which was large and miscella- 
neous in its contents. By far the greater part, as 
she was happy to observe, were mere copies of origi 
nals in the chancery at Vienna; those related to 
the civic atlairs of Klosterheim, and were probably 
of a nature not to have been acted upon during the 
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predominance of the Swedish interest in the counsels 
and administration of that city. With the reviva' 
of the imperial cause, no doubt these orders would 
be repeated, and with the modifications which new 
circumstances and the progress of events would 
then have rendered expedient. This portion of the 
papers, therefore, Paulina willingly restored to their 
situation in the closet. No evil would arise to any 
party from their present detention in a place where 
they were little likely to attract notice from any- 
body but the old lady in her ministries upon the fire. 
Suspicion would be also turved aside from herself in 
appropriating the few papers which remained. These 
contained too frequent mention of a name dear to 
herself, not to have a considerable value in her eyes ; 
she was resolved, if possible, to carry them off by 
concealing them within her bosom; but, at all 
eveuts, in preparation for any misfortune that might 
ultimately compel her to resign them, she deter- 
mined, without loss of time, to make herself mistress 
of their contents. 

One, and the most important of these documents, 
was a long and confidential letter from the emperor 
to the town council and the chief heads of convent- 
aal houses in Klosterheim. It contained a rapid 
summary of the principal events in her lover’s life, 
from his infancy, when some dreadfui domestic trag- 
edy had thrown him upon the emperor’s protection, 
to his present period of early manhood, when his 
own sword and distinguished talents had raised him 
to a brilliant name and a high military rank in the ° 
imperial service. What were the circumstances of 
that tragedy, as a case sufficiently well known te 
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those whom he addressed, or to be collected from 
accompanying papers, the emperor did not say 
But he lavished every variety of praise upon Max 
imilian, with a liberality that won tears of delight 
from the solitary young lady, as she now sat at 
midnight looking over these gracious testimonies 
to her lover’s merit. A theme so delightful to 
Paulina could not be unseasonable at any time ; and 
never did her thoughts revert to him more fondly 
than at this moment, when she so much needed his 
protecting arm. Yet the emperor, she was aware, 
must have some more special motive for enlarging 
upon this topic than his general favor to Maximilian. 
What this could be, in a case so closely connecting 
the parties to the correspondence on both sides 
with Klosterheim, a little interested her curiosity. 
And, on looking more narrowly at the accompany- 
ing documents, in one which had been most point- 
edly referred to by the emperor she found some 
disclosures on the subject of her lover’s early mis- 
fortunes, which, whilst they filled her with horror 
and astonishment, elevated the natural pretensions 
of Maximilian in point of birth and descent more 
nearly to a level with the splendor of his self-created 
distinctions ; and thus crowned him, who already 
tived in her apprehension as the very model of a 
hero, with the only advantages that he had ever 
been supposed to want — the interest which attaches 
to unmerited misfortunes, and the splendor of an 
‘Jlustrious descent. 

As she thus sat, absorbed in the story of her 
lover’s early misfortunes, a murmuring sound of 
talking attracted ner ear, apparently issuing from 
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the closet. Hastily throwing open the door, she 
f.and that a thin wooden partition, veined with 
numerous chinks, was the sole separation between 
tne closet and an adjoining bed-room. The words 
were startling, incoherent, aud at times raving. 
Evidently they proceeded from some patient stretched 
on a bed of sickness, and dealing with a sort of 
horrors in his distempered fancy, worse, it was to 
be hoped, than any which the records of his own 
remembrance could bring before him. Sometimes he 
spoke in the character of one who chases a deer in 
a forest; sometimes he was close upon the haunches 
of his game; sometimes it seemed on the point of 
escaping him. Then the nature of the game changed 
utterly, and became something human; and a com- 
yanion was suddenly at his side. With him he 
quarrelled fiercely about their share in the pursuit 
and capture. ‘‘O, my lord, you must not deny it. 
Look, look! your hands are bloodier than mine. 
Fie! fie! is there no running water in the forest? 
—So young as he is, and so noble! —Stand off! 
he will cover us all with his blood!—O, what a 
groan was that! It will have broke somebody’a 
heart-strings, I think! It would have broken mine 
when I was younger. But these wars make us all 
vruel. Yet you are worse than I am.”’ 

Then again, after a pause, the patient seemed to 
start up in bed, and he cried out, convulsively, 
“Give me my share, I say. Wherefore must my 
share be so small? There he comes past again 
Now strike — now, now, now! Get his head down, 
my lord.— He’s off, by G—! Now, if he gets om 
of the forest, two hours will take him to Vienna 
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And we must go to Rome: where else could we get 
absolution? O, Heavens! the forest is full of blood ; 
well may our hands be bloody. I see flowers all 
the way to Vienna: but there is blood below: O 
what a depth! what a depth! —O! heart, heart !— 
See how he starts up from his lair! —O! your high- 
ness has deceived me! There are a thousand upon 
one man!” 

In such terms he continued to rave, until Pau- 
lina’s mind was so much harassed with the constant 
succession of dreadful images and frenzied ejacula- 
tions, all making report of a life passed in scenes of 
horror, bloodshed, and violence, that at length, for 
her own relief, she was obliged to close the door; 
through which, however, at intervals, piercing 
shrieks or halfstifled curses still continued to find 
their way. It struck her as a remarkable coinci- 
dence, that something like a slender thread of con- 
nection might be found between the dreadful story 
narrated in the imperial document, and the delir- 
fous ravings of this poor, wretched creature, to 
whom accident had made her a neighbor for a single 
night. 

Early the next morning Paulina and her servant 
were summoned to resume their journey; and three 
hours more of rapid travelling brought them to the 
“rowning fortress of Lovenstein. Their escort, with 
wy one of whom they had found but few oppor- 
tunities of communicating, had shown themselves 
chroughout gloomy and obstinately silent. They 
knew not, therefore, to what distance their journey 
extended. But, from the elaborate ceremonies with 
which they were here received, and the formal 
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receipt for their persons, which was drawn up and 
delivered by the governor to the officer commanding 
their escort, Paulina judged that the castle of Loven- 
stein would prove to be their final destination 
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Two days elapsed without any change in Paulina's 
situation, as she found it arranged upon her first 
arrival at Lovenstein. Her rooms were not incom- 
modious; but the massy barricades at the doors, 
the grated windows, and the sentinels who mounted 
guard upon all the avenues which led to her apart- 
ments, satisfied her sufficiently that she was a 
prisoner. 

The third morning after her arrival brought her a 
still more unwelcome proof of this melancholy truth, 
in the summons which she received to attend a court 
of criminal justice on the succeeding day, connected 
with the tenor of its language. Her heart died 
within her as she found herself called upon to 
answer as a delinquent on a charge of treasonable 
conspiracy with various members of the university of 
Klosterheim, against the sovereign prince, the Land- 
grave of X. Witnesses in exculpation, whom 
could she produce? Or how defend herself before a 
tribunal where all alike —judge, evidence, accuser — 
were in effect one and the same malignant enemy? 
.n what way she could have come to be connected 
in the Landgrave’s mind with a charge of treason 
against his princely rights, ste found it difficult to 
explain, unless the mere fact of having carried the 
imperial despatches in the trunks about her carriages 
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we’ e sufficient to implicate her as a secret emissary 
pr agent concerned in the imperial diplomacy. But 
she strongly suspected that some deep misapprehen- 
sion existed in the Landgrave’s mind; and its czigin, 
she fancied, might be found in the refined knavery 
of their ruffian host at Waldenhausen, in making his 
market of the papers which he had purloined. Bring- 
ing them forward separately and by piecemeal, he 
had probably hoped to receive so many separate 
rewards. But, as it would often happen that one 
paper was necessary in the way of explanation to 
another, and the whole, perhaps, were almost essen- 
tial to the proper understanding of any one, the 
result would inevitably be grievously to mislead 
the Landgrave. Further communications, indeed, 
would have tended to disabuse the prince of any 
delusions raised in this way. But it was probable, 
as Paulina had recently learned in passing through 
Waldenhausen, that the ruffian’s illness and delirium 
had put a stop to any further communication of 
papers ; and thus the misconceptions which he had 
caused were perpetuated in the Landgrave’s mind. 
It was on the third day after Paulina’s arrival 
that she was first placed before the court The pre- 
siding officer in this tribunal was the governor of the 
‘ortress, a tried soldier, but a ruffian of low habits 
and cruel nature. He had risen under the Land- 
grave’s patronage, as an adventurer of desperate 
courage, ready for any service, however disreputable, 
tareless alike of peril or of infamy. In common 
with many partisan officers, who had sprung from 
the ranks in this adventurous war, seeing on every 
side and in the highest quarters, princes as well as 
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supreme commanders, the uttermost contempt of 
justice and moral principle, he had fought his way to 
distinction and fortune, tarough every species of 
ignoble cruelty. He had passed from service to ser- 
vice, as he saw an opening for his own peculiar inter- 
est or merit, everywhere valued as a soldier of des- 
perate enterprise, everywhere abhorred as a man. 
By birth a Croatian, he had exhibited himself as one 
of the most savage leaders of that order of barba- 
rians in the sack of Magdeburgh, where he served 
under Tilly; but, latterly, he had taken service 
again under his original patron, the Landgrave, who 
had lured him back to his interest by the rank of 
general and the governorship of Lovenstein. 

This brutal officer, who had latterly lived in a state 
of continual intoxication, was the judge before whom 
the lovely and innocent Paulina was now arraigned 
on a charge affecting her life. In fact, it became 
obvious that the process was not designed for any 
other purpose than to save appearances, and, if that 
should seem possible, to extract further discoveries 
from the prisoner. The general acted as supreme 
arbiter in every question of rights and power that 
arose to the court in the administration of their 
almost unlimited functions. Doubts he allowed of 
none ; and cut every knot of jurisprudence, whether 
form or substance, by his Croatian sabre. Two 
assessors, however, he willingly received upon his 
bench of justice, to relieve him from the fatigue and 
difficulty of conducting a perplexed examination. 

These assessors were lawyers of a low class, who 
,empered the exercise of their official duties with as 
few scruples of justice, and as little regard to the 
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restraints of courtesy, as their military principal. 
The three judges were almost equally ferocious, and 
tools equally abject of the unprincipled sovereign 
whom they served. 

A sovereign, however, he was; and Paulina was 
well aware that in his own states he had the power 
of life and death. She had good reason to see that 
her own death was resolved on ; still she neglected 
no means of honorable self-defence. In a tone of 
mingled sweetness and dignity she maintained her 
innocence of all that was alleged against her; pro- 
tested that she was unacquainted with the tenor of 
any papers which might have been found in her 
trunks ; and claimed her privilege, as a subject of 
the emperor, in bar of all right on the Landgrave’s 
part to call her to account. These pleas were over- 
ruled, and when she further acquainted the court 
that she was a near relative of the emperor’s, and 
ventured to hint at the vengeance with which his 
imperial majesty would not fail to visit so bloody a 
contempt of justice, she was surprised to find this 
menace treated with mockery and laughter. In real- 
ity, the long habit of fighting for and against all the 
princes of Germany had given to the Croatian gen- 
eral a disregard for any of them, except on the single 
consideration of receiving his pay at the moment; 
and a single circumstance, unknown to Paulina, in 
the final determination of the Landgrave, to earn a 
merit with his Swedish allies by breaking off all 
terms of reserve and compromise with the imperial 
court, impressed a savage desperation on the tone 
of that prince’s policy at this particular time. The 
Landgrave had resolved to stake his all upon a sin 
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gle throw. A battle was now expected, which, if 
favorable to the Swedes, would lay open the road 
to Vienna. The Landgrave was prepared to abide 
the issue ; not, perhaps, wholly uninfluenced to so 
extreme a course by the very paper which had been 
robbed from Paulina. His policy was known to his 
agents, and conspicuously influenced their manner 
of receiving her menace. 

Menaces, they informed her, came with better 
grace from those who had the power to enforce 
them ; and, with a brutal scoff, the Croatian bade her 
merit their indulgence by frank discoveries and vol- 
untary confessions. He insisted on knowing the 
nature of the connection which the imperial colonel 
of horse, Maximilian, had maintained with the stu- 
dents of Klosterheim ; and upon other discoveries, 
with respect to most of which Paulina was too im- 
perfectly informed herself to be capable of giving 
any light. Her earnest declarations to this effect 
were treated with disregard. She was dismissed 
for the present, but with an intimation that on the 
morrow she must prepare herself with a more com- 
plying temper, or with a sort of firmness in maintain- 
ing her resolution, which would not, perhaps, long 
resist those means whic. the law had placed at their 
disposal for dealing with the refractory and obstinate. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


Pavuwa meditated earnestly upon the import of 
this parting threat. The more she considered it, 
the less could she doubt that these fierce inquisitors 
had meant to threaten her with torture. She felt the 
whole indignity of such a threat, though she could 
hardly bring herself to believe them in earnest. 

On the following morning she was summoned early 
before her judges. They had not yet assembled; 
but some of the lower officials were pacing up and 
down, exchanging unintelligible jokes, looking some- 
times at herself, sometimes at an iron machine, with 
a complex arrangement of wheels and screws. Dark 
were the suspicions which assaulted Paulina as this 
framework or couch of iron first met her eyes; and 
perhaps some of the jests circulating amongst the 
brutal ministers of her brutal judges would have 
been intelligible enough, had she condescended tc 
turn her attention in that direction. Meantime her 
floubts were otherwise dispersed. The Croatian offi- 
ver now entered the room alone, his assessors having 
orobably declined participation in that part of the 
korrid functions which remained under the Land 
grave’s commission. 

This man, presenting a paper with a long list of 
‘nterrogatories to Paulina, bade her now rehearse 
verbally the sum of the answers which she designed 
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to give. Running rapidly through them, Paulina 
replied, with dignity, yet trembling and agitated, 
that these were questions which in any sense she 
could not answer; many of them referring to points 
on which she had no knowledge, and none cf them 
being consistent with the gratitude and friendship 
so largely due on her side to the persons implicated 
in the bearing of these questions. 

‘““Then you refuse ?”’ 

“Certainly ; there are three questions only which 
it is in my power to answer at all—even these im- 
perfectly. Answers such as you expect would load 
me with dishonor.” 

‘‘Then you refuse ? ”’ 

“For the reasons I have stated, undoubtedly I 
do.”” 

*‘ Once more — you refuse? ”’ 

“T refuse, certainly; but do me the justice to 
record my reasons.”’ 

‘Reasons !—ha! ha! they had need to be strong 
ones if they will hold out against the arguments of 
this pretty plaything,” laying his hand upon the 
machine. ‘‘ However, the choice is yours, not 
mine.”’ 

So saying, he made a sign to the attendants. One 
began to move the machine, and work the screws, or 
;aise the clanking grates and framework, with a 
gavage din; two others bared their arms. Paulina 
tooked on motionless with sudden horror, and palpi- 
tating with fear. 

‘The Croatian nodded to the men, and then, in a 
oud, commanding voice, exclaimed. ‘‘ The question 
in the first degree!” 
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At this moment Paulina recovered her strength, 
which the first panic had dispelled. She saw a man 
approach her with a ferocious grin of exultation. 
Another, with the same horrid expression of coun 
tenance, carried a large vase of water. 

The whole indignity of the scene flashed full upon 
her mind. She, a lady of the imperial house, threat- 
ened with torture by the base agent of a titled ruf 
fian! She, who owed him no duty,—had violated 
no claim of hospitality, though in her own person all 
had been atrociously outraged ! 

Thoughts like these flew rapidly through her brain, 
when suddenly a door opened behind her. It was 
an attendant with some implements for tightening or 
relaxing bolts. The bare-armed ruffian at this mo- 
ment raised his arm to seize hers. Shrinking from 
the pollution of his accursed touch, Paulina turned 
hastily round, darted through the open door, and 
fled, like a dove pursued by vultures, along the pas- 
sages which stretched before her. Already she felt 
their hot breathing upon her neck, already the fore- 
most had raised his hand to arrest her, when a sud- 
den turn brought her full upon a band of young 
women, tending upon one of superior rank, mani- 
festly their mistress. 

“QO, madam!’’ exclaimed Paulina, ‘‘save me! 
save me!’’ and with these words fell exhausted at 
the lady’s feet. 

This female— young, beautiful, and with a touch- 
ing pensiveness of manners —raised her tenderly in 
her arms, and with a sisterly tone of affection bade 
her fear nothing ; and the respectful manner in 
which the officials retired at her command satisfiee 
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Paulina that she stood in some very near relativn to 
the Landgrave, —in reality, she soon spoke of him 
as her father. ‘Is it possible,’ thought Paulina to 
nerself, ‘‘ that this innocent and lovely child (for she 
was not more than seventeen, though with a prema- 
tnrity of womanly person that raised her to a level 
with Paulina’s height) should owe the affection of a 
daughter to a tyrant so savage as the Landgrave ?”’ 

She found, however, that the gentle Princess Ade- 
line owed to her own childlike simplicity the best gift 
that one so situated could have received from the 
bounty of Heaven. The barbarities exercised by the 
Croatian governor she charged entirely upon his 
own brutal nature ; and so confirmed was she in this 
view by Paulina’s own case, that she now resolved 
upon executing a resolution she had long projected. 
Her father’s confidence was basely abused; this she 
said, and devoutly believed. ‘‘ No part of the truth 
ever reached him; her own letters remained disre- 
garded in a way which was irreconcilable with the 
testimonies of profound affection to herself, daily 
showered upon her by his highness.”’ 

In reality, this sole child of the Landgrave was 
also the one sole jewel that gave a value in his eyes 
to his else desolate life. Everything in and about the 
castle of Lovenstein was placed under her absolute 
control; even the brutal Croatian governor knew 
that no plea or extremity of circumstances would 
atone for one act of disobedience to her orders ; and 
hence it was that the ministers of this tyrant retired 
with so much prompt obedience to her commands. 

Experience, however, had taught the princess that, 
not unfrequently, orders apparently obeyed were 
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afterwards secretly evaded ; and the disregard paid 
of late to her letters of complaint satisfied her that 
they were stifled and suppressed by the governor. 
Paulina, therefore, whom a few hours of unrestrained 
intercourse had made interesting to her heart, she 
would not suffer even to sleep apart from herself 
Her own agitation on the poor prisoner’s behalf be- 
came greater even than that of Paulina ; and as fresh 
circumstances of suspicion daily arose in the savage 
governor’s deportment, she now took in good earnest 
those measures for escape to Klosterheim which she 
had long arranged. In this purpose she was greatly 
assisted by the absolute authority which her father 
had conceded to her over everything but the mere 
military arrangements in the fortress. Under the 
color of an excursion, such as she had been daily 
accustomed to take, she found no difficulty in placing 
Paulina, sufficiently disguised, amongst her own ser- 
vants. Ata proper point of the road, Paulina and a 
few attendants, with the princess herself, issued from 
their coaches, and, bidding them await their return 
in half an hour’s interval, by that time were far ad- 
vanced upon their road to the military past of Falk- 
enberg 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 


In twenty days the mysterious Masque had sum- 
moned the Landgrave ‘‘to answer for crimes un- 
atoned, before a tribunal where no power but that of 
innocence could avail him.’”’? These days were nearly 
expired. The morning of the twentieth had arrived. 

There were two interpretations of this summons. 
By many it was believed that the tribunal contem- 
plated was that of the emperor; and that, by some 
mysterious plot, which could not be more difficult 
of execution than others which had actually been 
accomplished by The Masque, on this day the Land- 
grave would be carried off to Vienna. Others, again, 
understanding by the tribunal, in the same sense, the 
imperial chamber of criminal justice, believed it pos- 
sible to fulfil the summons in some way less liable 
to delay or uncertainty than by a long journey to 
Vienna, through a country beset with enemies. But 
a third party, differing from both the others, under- 
stood by the tribunal where innocence was the only 
shield the judgment-seat of heaven; and believed 
that on this day justice would be executed on the 
Landgrave, for crimes known and unknown, by a 
public and memorable death. Under any interpret- 
ation, however, nobody amongst the citizens could 
venture peremptorily to deny, after the issue of the 
masqued ball, and of so many other public denuncia 
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tions, that The Masque would keep his word to the 
letter. 

It followed, of necessity, that everybody was on 
the tiptoe of suspense, and that the interest hang- 
ing upon the issue of this night’s events swallowed 
up all other anxieties, of whatsoever nature. Even 
the battle which was now daily expected between 
the imperial and Swedish armies ceased to occupy 
the hearts and conversation of the citizens. Do- 
mestic and public concerns alike gave way to the 
coming catastrophe so solemnly denounced by The 
Masque. 

The Landgrave alone maintained a gloomy reserve, 
and the expression of a haughty disdain. He had 
resolved to meet the summons with the liveliest ex- 
pression of defiance, by fixing this evening for a 
second masqued ball, upon a greater scale than the 
first. In doing this he acted advisedly, and with the 
counsel of his Swedish allies. They represented to 
him that the issue of the approaching battle might 
be relied upon as pretty nearly certain ; all the indi- 
cations were indeed generally thought to promise a 
decisive turn in their favor ; but, in the worst case, 
no defeat of the Swedish army in this war had ever 
been complete ; that the bulk of the retreating army, 
if the Swedes should be obliged to retreat, would 
take the road to Klosterheim, and would furnish to 
himself a garrison capable of holding the city for 
many months to come (and that would not fail to 
bring many fresh chances to all of them), whilst to 
ais new and cordial allies this course would offer a 
secure retreat from pursuing enemies, and a satis- 
factory proof of his own fidelity. This even in the 
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worst case , whereas in the better and more probable 
one, of a victory to the Swedes, to maintain the city 
but for a day or two longer against internal conspir- 
ators, and the secret codperators outside, would be 
in effect to ratify any victory which the Swedes 
might gain by putting into their hands at a critical 
moment one of its most splendid trophies and guar- 
antees. 

These counsels fell toc much into the Landgrave’s 
own way of thinking to meet with any demurs from 
him. It was agreed, therefore, that as many Swedish 
troops as could at this important moment be spared 
should be introduced into the halls and saloons of 
the castle, on the eventful evening, disguised as 
masquers. These were about four hundred; and 
other arrangements were made, equally mysterious, 
and some of them known only to the Landgrave. 

At seven o’clock, as on the former occasion, the 
company began to assemble. The same rooms were 
thrown open; but, as the party was now far more 
numerous, and was made more comprehensive in 
point of rank, in order to include all who were in- 
volved in the conspiracy which had been some time 
maturing in Klosterheim, fresh suites of rooms were 
judged necessary, on the pretext of giving fuller 
effect to the princely hospitalities or the Landgrave. 
And, on this occasion, according to an old privilege 
gonceded in the case of coronations or galas of 
magnificence, by the lady abbess of St. Agnes, the 
partition walls were removed between the great hall 
of the schloss and the refectory of that immense con- 
vent ; so that the two vast establishments, which on 
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one side were ccutiguous to each other, were thus 
laid into one. 

The company had now continued to pour in for 
two hours. The palace and the refectory of the 
convent were now overflowing with lights and 
splendid masques ; the avenues and corridors rang 
witk music ; and, though every heart was throbbing 
with fear and suspense, no outward expression was 
wanting of joy and festal pleasure. For the present, 
all was calm around the slumbering volcano. 

Suddenly, the Count St. Aldenheim, who was 
standing with arms folded, and surveying the bril- 
liant scene, felt some one touch his hand, in the way 
concerted amongst the conspirators as a private sig- 
nal of recognition. He turned, and recognized his 
friend the Baron Adelort, who saluted him with 
three emphatic words— ‘‘ We are betrayed!’? — 
Then, after a pause, ‘‘ Follow me.”’ 

St. Aldenheim made his way through the glittering 
crowds, and pressed after his conductor into one of 
the most private corridors. 

‘‘Fear not,’’ said the other, ‘that we shall be 
watched. Vigilance is no longer necessary to our 
crafty enemy. He has already triumphed. Every 
avenue of escape is barred and secured against 
us; every outlet of the palace is occupied by the 
Landgrave’s troops. Not a man of us will return 
alive.’”’ 

‘‘ Heaven forbid we should prove ourselves such 
guils! You are but jesting, my friend.” 

‘‘ Would to God I were! my information is but 
too certain. Something I have overheard by accé 
dent ; something has been told me ; and something « 
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have seen. Come you, also, count, and see what I 
will show you: then judge for yourself.” 

So saying, he led St. Aldenheim by a little circuit 
of passages to a doorway, through which they passed 
into a hall of vast proportions ; to judge by the ca- 
tafalques, and mural monuments, scattered at inter- 
vals along the vast expanse of its walls, this seemed 
to be the ante-chapel of St. Agnes. In fact it was 
80 ; a few faint lights glimmered through the gloomy 
extent of this immense chamber, placed (according 
to the Catholic rite) at the shrine of the saint. 
Feeble as it was, however, the light was powerful 
enough to display in the centre a pile of scaffolding 
covered with black drapery. Standing at the foot, 
they could trace the outlines of a stage at the sum- 
mit, fenced in with a railing, a block, and the other 
apparatus for the solemnity of a public execution. 
whilst the saw-dust below their feet ascertained the 
spot in which the heads were to fall. 

«« Shall we ascend and rehearse our parts?” asked 
the count: ‘‘ for methinks everything is prepared, ex- 
cept the headsman and the spectators. A plague on 
the inhospitable knave !” 

““Yes, St. Aldenheim, all is prepared — even to 
the sufferers. On that list you stand foremost. 
Believe me, I speak with knowlcdge; no matter 
where gained. It is certain.” 

“Well, necessitas non habet legem ; and he that 
dies on Tuesday will never catch cold on Wednes: 
day. But, still, that comfort is something of the 
voldest Think you that nine better could be 
nad 2?” 

‘‘ As how ?”’ 
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‘Revenge, par exemple; alittle revenge. Might 
one not screw the neck of this base prince, who 
abuses the confidence of cavaliers so perfidiously ? 
To die I care not; but to be caught in a trap, 
and die like a rat lured by a bait of toasted 
cheese — Faugh! my countly blood rebels against 
ib ka? 

“Something might surely be done, if we could 
muster in any strength. That is, we might die 
sword in hand; but —”’ 

‘‘Enough! I ask no more. Now let us go. We 
will separately pace the rooms, draw together as 
many of our party as we can single out, and then 
proclaim ourselves. Let each answer for one victim. 
I’ll take his highness for my share.” 

With this purpose, and thus forewarned of the 
dreadful fate at hand, they left the gloomy ante- 
chapel, traversed the long suite of entertaining 
rceoms, and collected as many as could easily be de- 
tached from the dances without too much pointing 
out their own motions to the attention of all present. 
The Count St. Aldenheim was seen rapidly explain- 
ing to them the circumstances of their dreadful situ- 
ation ; whilst hands uplifted, or suddenly applied te 
the hilt of the sword, with other gestures of sudden 
emotion, expressed the different impressions of rage 
or fear, which, under each variety of character, im- 
pressed the several hearers. Some of them, how- 
ever, were too unguarded in their motions ; and the 
energy of their gesticulations had now begun to 
attract the attention of the company. 

The Landgrave himself had his eye upon them 
But at this moment his attention was drawn off by 
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xo uproar of confusion in an ante-chamber, which 
argued some tragical importance in the cause that 
could prompt so sudden a disregard for the restraints 
of time and place 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Hs highness issued from the room in consterna 
tion, followed by many of the company. In the 
very centre of the ante-roum, booted and spurred, 
bearing all the marks of extreme haste, panic, and 
confusion, stood a Swedish officer, dealing forth 
hasty fragments of scme beart-shaking intelligence. 
“All is lost!”’ said he; ‘‘not a regiment has es- 
caped!’’? ‘And the place?” exclaimed a press of 
inquirers. ‘‘Nordlingen.’’ ‘‘ And which way has 
the Swedish army retreated ?’’? demanded a masque 
behind him. 

‘Retreat !’’ retorted the officer, ‘‘I tell you there 
is no retreat. All have perished. The army is no 
more. Horse, foot, artillery —all is wrecked, crushed, 
annihilated. Whatever yet lives is in the power of 
the imperialists.” 

At this moment the Landgrave came up, and in 
every way strove to check these too liberal commu- 
nications. Ie frowned; the officer saw him not. 
He laid his hand on the officer’s arm, but all in vain. 
He spoke, but the officer knew not, or forgot his 
rank. Panic and immeasurable sorrow had crushed 
his heart ; he cared not for restraints; decorum and 
ceremony were become idle words. The Swedish 
array had perished. The greatest disaster of the 
whole Thirty Years’ War had fallen upon his coun 
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trymen. His own eyes had witnessed the tragedy, 
and he had no power to check or restrain that which 
made his heart overflow. 

The Landgrave retired. But in half an hour the 
banquet was announced; and his highness had so 
much command over his own feelings that he took 
his seat at the table. He seemed tranquil in the 
midst of general agitation; for the company were 
distracted by various passions. Some exulted in the 
great victory of the imperialists, and the approach- 
ing liberation of Klosterheim. Some, who were in 
the secret, anticipated with horror the coming tragedy 
of vengeance upon his enemies which the Landgrave 
had prepared for this night. Some were filled with 
suspense and awe on the probable fulfilment in some 
way or other, doubtful as to the mode, but tragic (it 
was not doubted) for the result, of The Masque’s 
mysterious denunciation. 


Under such circumstances of universal agitation 
and suspense,— for on one side or other it seemed in- 
evitable that this night must produce a tragical 
zatastrophe, —it was not extraordinary that silence 
and embarrassment should at one moment take pos- 
session of the company, and at ancther that kind of 
forced and intermitting gayety which still more 
forcibly proclaimed the trepidation which really mas- 
tered the spirits of the assemblage. The banquet 
was magnificent; but it moved heavily and in sad- 
ness. The music, which broke the silence at inter- 
vals, was animating and triumphant; but it had no 
power to disperse the gloom which hung over the 
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evening, and which was gathering strengtn couspic- 
uously as the hours advanced to midnight. 

As the clock struck eleven, the orchestra had sud- 
denly become silent; and, as no buzz of conversation 
succeeded, the anxiety of expectation became more 
painfully irritating. The whole vast assemblage was 
hushed, gazing at the doors, at each other, or watch- 
ing, stealthily, the Landgrave’s countenance. Sud- 
denly a sound was heard in an ante-room; a page 
entered with a step hurried and discomposed, 
advanced to the Landgrave’s seat, and, bending 
downwards, whispered some news or message to 
that prince, of which not a syllable could be caught 
by the company. Whatever were its import, it could 
not be collected, from any very marked change on 
the features of him to whom it was addressed, that 
he participated in the emotions of the messenger, 
which were obviously those of grief or panic — per- 
haps of both united. Seme even fancied that a 
transient expression of malignant exultation crossed 
the Landgrave’s countenance at this moment. But, 
if that were so, it was banished as suddenly; and, 
in the next instant, the prince arose with ‘a leisurely 
motion; and, with a very successful affectation (if 
such it were) of extreme tranquillity, he moved for- 
wards to one of the ante-rooms, in which, as it now 
sppeared, some person was awaiting his presence. 

Who, and on what errand? These were the ques- 
tions which now racked the curiosity of those among 
the company who had least concern in the final 
event, and more painfully interested others, whose 
fate was consciously dependent upon the accidents 
which the next hour might happen to bring up 
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Bilence still continuing to prevail, and, if possible, 
deeper silence than before, it was inevitable that all 
the company, those even whose honorable temper 
would least have brooked any settled purpose of 
surprising the Landgrave’s secrets, should, in some 
measure, become a party to what was now passing 
in the ante-room. 

The voice of the Landgrave was heard at times, 
briefly and somewhat sternly in reply, but apparently 
in the tone of one who is thrown upon the necessity 
of self-defence. On the other side, the speaker was 
earnest, solemn, and (as it seemed) upon an office 
of menace or upbraiding. For a time, however, the 
tones were low and subdued ; but, as the passion of 
the scene advanced, less restraint was observed on 
both sides ; and at length many believed that in the 
stranger’s voice they recognized that of the lady 
abbess; and it was some corroboration of this con- 
jecture, that the name of Paulina began now 
frequently to be caught, and in connection with 
ominous words, indicating some dreadful fate sup- 
posed to have befallen her. 

A few moments dispersed all doubts. The tones 
of bitter and angry reproach rose louder than before ; 
they were, without doubt, those of the abbess. She 
charged the blood of Paulina upop the Landgrave’s 
head; denounced the instant vengeance of the 
emperor for so great an atrocity ; and, if that co uld 
be evaded, bade him expect certain retribution frcm 
Heaven for so wanton and useless an effusion of 
innocent blood. 

The Landgrave replied in a lcwer key; and his 
words were few and rapid That they were words 
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of fierce recrimination, was easily coliected from the 
tone; and in the next minute the parties separated 
with little ceremony (as was sufficiently evident) on 
either side, and with mutual wrath. The Landgrave 
reéntered the banqueting-room ; his features discom- 
posed and inflated with passion; but such was his 
ge]fcommand, and so habitual his dissimulation, that, 
oy the time he reached his seat, all traces of agitation 
uad disappeared; his countenance had resumed its 
usual expression of stern serenity, and his manners 
their usual air of perfect self-possession. 


The clock of St. Agnes struck twelve. At that 
sound the Landgrave rose. ‘“‘ Friends and illustrious 
strangers!’ said he, ‘‘ 1 have caused one seat to be 
left empty for that blood-stained Masque, who sum- 
moned me to answer on this night for a crime which 
he could not name, at a bar which no man knows. 
His summons you heard. Its fulfilment is yet to 
come. But I suppose few of us are weak evough to 
expect —”’ 

‘That The Masque of Klosterheim will ever break 
his engagements,”’ said a deep voice, suddenly inter: 
rupting the Landgrave. All eyes were directed to 
the sound; and, behold! there stood The Masque, 
and seated himself quietly in the chair which had 
been left vacant for his reception. 

‘It is well!” said the Landgrave ; but the air of 
vexation and panic with which he sank back into his 
seat belied his words. Rising again, after a pause, 
with some agitation, he said, ‘‘ Audacious criminal ! 
since last we met, I have learned to know you, and 
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bo appreciate your purposes. It is now fit they 
should be known to Klosterbeim. A scene of justice 
awaits you at present, which will teach this city to 
understand the delusions which could build any part 
of her hopes upon yourself. Citizens and friends, 
not I, but these dark criminals and interlopers whom 
you will presently sae revealed in their true colors, 
are answerable for that interruption to the course of 
our peaceful festivities, which will presently be 
brought before you. Not I, but they are respons- 
ible.” 

So saying, the Landgrave arose, and the whole 
of the immense audience, who now resumed their 
masques, and prepared to follow whither his high- 
ness should lead. With the haste of one who fears 
he may be anticipated in his purpose, and the fury 
of some bird of prey, apprehending that his strug- 
gling victim may be yet torn from his talons, the 
prince hurried onwards to the ante-chapel. Innumer- 
able torches now illuminated its darkness ; in other 
respects it remained as St. Aldenheim had left it. 

The Swedish masques had many of them withdrawn 
from the gala on hearing the dreadful day of Nordlin. 
yen. But enough remained, when strengthened by 
the body-guard of the Landgrave, to make up a corpt 
of nearly five hundred men. Under the command of 
Yolonel von Aremberg, part of them now enclosed 
the scaffold, and part prepared to seize the persons 
who were pointed out to them as conspirators. 
Amongst these stood foremost The Masque. 

Shaking off those who attempted to lay handa 
upon him, he strode disdainfully within the ring; 
and then, turning to the Landgrave, he said — 
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“Prince, for once be generous; accept me as 4 
ransom for the rest.”’ 

The Landgrave smiled‘sarcastically. ‘‘ That were 
an unequal bargain, methinks, to take a part in 
exchange for the whole.” 

“The whole? And where is, then, your assurance 
of the whole? ”’ 

‘‘Who should now make it doubtful? There is 
the block; the headsman is at hand. What hand 
can deliver from this extremity even you, Sir 
Masque ? ”’ 

“That which has many times delivered me from a 
greater. It seems, prince, that you forget the last 
days in the history of Klosterheim. He that rules 
by night in Klosterheim may well expect a greater 
favor than this when he descends to sue for it.’’ 

The Landgrave smiled contemptuously. ‘‘ But, 
again I ask you, sir, will you on any terms grant 
immunity to these young men? ”’ 

‘« You sue as vainly for others as you would do for 
yourself.”’ 

“‘Then all grace is hopeless?’’ The Landgrave 
vouchsafed no answer, but made signals to Von 
tremberg. 

‘‘Gentlemen, cavaliers, citizens of Klosterheim, 
you that are not involved in the Landgrave’s suspi- 
cions,’”’ said The Masque, appealingly, ‘‘ will you 
not join me in the intercession I offer for these young 
friends, who are else to perish unjudged, by blank 
edict of martial law ? ” 

The citizens of Klosterheim interceded with ineffect 
aal supplication. ‘‘Gentlemen, you waste your breath 
they die without reprieve,” replied the Landgrave 
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‘¢ Will your highness spare none? ”’ 

“Not one,” he exclaimed, angrily, —‘‘not the 
youngest amongst them.” 

‘Nor grant a day’s respite to him who may appear, 
on examination, the least criminal of the whole? ”’ 

‘““A day’s respite? No, nor half an hour’s. 
Headsman, be ready. Soldiers, lay the heads of the 
prisoners ready for the axe.” 

‘‘ Detested prince, now look to your own!” 

With a succession of passions flying over his face,— 
rage, disdain, suspicion,— the Landgrave looked round 
upon The Masque as he uttered these words, and, 
with pallid, ghastly consternation, beheld him raise 
to his lips a hunting-horn which depended from his 
neck. He blew a blast, which was immediately 
answered from within. Silence as of the grave 
ensued. All eyes were turned in the direction of the 
answer. Expectation was at its summit; and in lesa 
than a minute solemnly uprose the curtain, which 
divided the chapel from the ante-chapel, revealing a 
scene that smote many hearts with awe, and the 
consciences of some with as much horror as if it had 
really been that final tribunal which numbers believed 
The Masque to have denounced. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tue great chapel of St. Agnes, the immemorial 
hall of coronation for the Landgraves of X , was 
capable of containing with ease from seven to eight 
thousand spectators. Nearly that number was now 
collected in the galleries, which, on the recurrence 
of that great occasion, or of a royal marriage, were 
usually assigned to the spectators. These were all 
equipped in burnished arms, the very élite of the im- 
perial army. Resistance was hopeless ; in a single 
moment the Landgrave saw himself dispossessed of 
all his hopes by an overwhelming force ; the advanced 
guard, in fact, of the victorious imperialists, now fresh 
from Nordlingen. 

On the marble area of the chapel, level with their 
own position, were arranged a brilliant staff of offi- 
sers; and, a little in advance of them, so as almost 
to reach the ante-chapcel, stood the imperial legate or 
ambassador. This nobleman advanced to the crowd 
of Klosterheimers, and spoke thus: 

“‘ Citizens of Klosterheim, I bring you from the 
emperor your true and lawful Landgrave, Maximilian, 
son of your last beloved prince.” 

Both chapels resounded with acclamations; and 
the troops presented arms. 


“Show us our prince ! let us pay him our homage!’ 
schoed from every mouth. 
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“This is mere treason!’’ exclaimed the usurper. 
“The emperor invites treason against his own 
throne, who undermines that of other princes. The 
late Landgrave had no son; so much is known to 
you all.”’ 

“None that was known to his murderer,’’ replied 
The Masque, “else had he met no better fate than 
his unhappy father.” 

‘Murderer! And what art thou, blood-polluted 
Masque, with hands yet reeking from the blood of 
all who refused to join the conspiracy against your 
lawful prince ?”’ 

“‘ Citizens of Klosterheim,’’ said the legate, “ first 
let the emperor’s friend be assoiled from all inju- 
rious thoughts. Those whom ye believe to have 
been removed by murder are here to speak for them- 
selves.”’ 

Upon this the whole line of those who had mys- 
teriously disappeared from Klosterheim presented 
themselves to the welcome of their astonished 
friends. 

‘‘These,’’ said the legate, ‘‘ quitted Klosterheim, 
even by the same secret passages which enabled us to 
enter it, and for the self-same purpose,— to prepare the 
path for the restoration of the true heir, Maximilian 
the Fourth, whom in this noble prince you behold, 
and whom may God long preserve! ”’ 

Saying this, to the wonder of the whole assembly, 
he led forward The Masque, whom nobody had yet 
suspected for more than an agent of the true heir. 

The Landgrave, meantime, tuus suddenly de 
nounced as a tyrant, usurper, murderer, had stood 
aloof, and had given but a slight attention to the 
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latter words of the legate. A race of passions had 
traversed his countenance, chasing each other in 
flying succession. But by a prodigious effort he 
recalled himself to the scene before him; and, strid- 
ing up to the crowd, of which the legate was the 
central figure, he raised his arm with a gesture of 
indignation, and protested vehemently that the assas- 
sination of Maximilian’s father had been iniquitously 
charged upon himself. — ‘‘ And yet,”’ said he, ‘‘ upon 
that one gratuitous assumption have been built all the 
other foul suspicions directed against my person.” 

‘‘Pardon me, sir,’”’ replied the legate, ‘‘ the evi- 
dences were such as satisfied the emperor and his 
council; and he showed it by the vigilance with 
which he watched over the Prince Maximilian, and 
the anxiety with which he kept him from approach- 
ing your highness, until his pretensions could be 
established by arms. But, if more direct evidence 
were wanting, since yesterday we have had it in the 
dying confession of the very agent employed to strike 
the fatal blow. That man died last night, penitent 
and contrite, having fully unburdened his conscience, 
at Waldenhausen. With evidence so overwhelming, 
the emperor exacts no further sacrifice from your 
highness than that of retirement from public life, ic 
any one of your own castles in your patrimonial 
principality of Oberhornstein. — But, now for a more 
pleasing duty. Citizens of Klosterheim, welcome 
your young Landgrave in the emperor’s name: and 
to-morrow you shall welcome also your future Land 
pravine, the lovely Countess Paulina, cousin tc the 
emperor, my master, and cousin also to your nobls 
young Landgrave.”’ 
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‘““No!” exclaimed the malignant usurper, “her 
you shall never see alive ; for that, be well assured 
I have taken care.” 

“Vile, unworthy prince!’ replied Maximilian, hia 
eyes kindling with passion, ‘‘ know that your inten- 
tions, so worthy of a fiend, towards that most inno- 
cent of ladies, have been confounded and brought to 
nothing by your own gentle daughter, worthy of a 
far nobler father.’’ 

“Tf you speak of my directions for administering 
the torture, —a matter in which I presume that I ex- 
ercised no unusual privilege amongst German sove- 
reigns, — you are right.. But it was not that of which 
I spoke.” 

‘“‘Of what else, then?—The Lady Paulina has 
escaped.”’ 

“True, to Falkenberg. But, doubtless, young 
Landgrave, you have heard of such a thing as the 
intercepting of a fugitive prisoner; in such a case, 
you know the punishment which martial law awards. 
The governor at Falkenberg had his orders.’”? These 
last significant words he uttered in a tone of peculiar 
meaning. His eye sparkled with bright gleams of 
malice and of savage vengeance, rioting in its com- 
pletion. 

‘©OQ, heart — heart !’’ exclaimed Maximilian, ‘can 
this be possible ?”’ 

The imperial legate and all present crowded 
around him to suggest such consolation as they 
could. Some offered to ride off express to Falken- 
berg; some argued that the Lady Paulina had been 
seen within the last hour. But the hellish exulter 
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in ruined happiness destroyed that hope as soon as it 
dawned. 

‘‘ Children!’ said he, “‘ foolish children! cherish 
not such chimeras. Me you have destroyed, Land 
grave, and the prospects of my house. Now perish 
yourself. — Look there: is that the form of one who 
lives and breathes ?”’ 

All present turned to the scaffold, in which direc- 
tion he pointed, and now first remarked, covered 
with a black pall, and brought hither doubtless to 
aggravate the pangs of death to Maximilian, what 
seemed but too certainly a female corpse. The stat- 
ure, the fine swell of the bust, the rich outline of the 
form, all pointed to the same conclusion ; and, in this 
recumbent attitude, it seemed but too clearly to pre- 
sent the magnificent proportions of Paulina. 

There was a dead silence. Who could endure to 
break it? Who make the effort which was forever 
to fix the fate of Maximilian ? 

He himself could not. At last the deposed usurper, 
craving for the consummation of his vengeance, him- 
self strode forward; with one savage grasp he tore 
wway the pall, and below it lay the innocent features, 
sleeping in her last tranquil slumber, of his own 
gentle-minded daugbter ! 


No heart was found savage enough to exult; the 
sorrow even of such a father was sacred. Death, and 
through his own orders, had struck the only being 
whom he had ever loved; and the petrific mace of 
the fell destroyer seemed to have smitten his owr 
neart, and withered its hopes forever 
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Everybody comprehended the mistake in a mo- 
ment. Paulina had lingered at Waldenhausen under 
the protection of an imperial corps, which she had 
met in her flight. The tyrant, who had heard of her 
escape, but apprehended no necessity for such a step 
on the part of his daughter, had issued sudden orders 
to the officer commanding the military post at Falken- 
berg, to seize and shoot the female prisoner escaping 
from confinement, without allowing any explanations 
whatsoever, on her arrival at Falkenberg. This pre- 
caution he had adopted in part to intercept any de- 
nunciation of the emperor’s vengeance which Paulina 
might address to the officer. Asa rude soldier, ac- 
customed to obey the letter of his orders, this com- 
mandant had executed his commission; and the 
gentle Adeline, who had naturally hastened to the 
protection of her father’s chateau, surrendered her 
breath meekly and with resignation to what she be- 
lieved a simple act of military violence ; and this she 
did before she could know a syllable of her father’s 
guilt or his fall, and without any the least reason for 
supposing him connected with the occasion of her 
early death. 

At this moment Paulina made her appearance un- 
expectedly, to reiissure the young Landgrave by her 
presence, and to weep over her young friend, whom 
she had lost almost before she had come to know her. 
The scaffold, the corpse, and the other images of sor- 
“ow, were then withdrawn; seven thousand impe- 
rial troops presented arms to the youthful Landgrave 
and the future Landgravine, the briiliant favorites of 
the emperor; the immense area of St. Agnes re- 
sounded with the congratulations of Klosterheim : 

15 
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and as the magnificent cortege moved off tu the inte- 
rior of the schloss, the swell of the coronation anthem 
rising in peals upon the ear from the choir of St. 
Agnes, and from the military bands of the imperial 
troops, awoke the promise of happier days, and of 
more equitable government, to the long-harassed 
inhabitants of Klosterheim. 


The Klosterheimers knew enough already, person- 
ally or by questions easily answered in every quarter, 
to supply any links which were wanting in the rapid 
explanations of the legate. Nevertheless, that noth- 
ing might remain liable to misapprehension or cavil, 
a short manifesto was this night circulated by the 
new government, from which the following facts are 
abstracted : 

The last rightful Landgrave, whilst yet a young 
man, had been assassinated in the forest when hunt- 
ing. A year or two before this catastrophe he had 
contracted what, from the circumstances, was pre- 
sumed, at the time, to be a morganatic or left-handed 
marriage, with a lady of high birth, nearly connected 
with the imperial house. The effect of such a mar- 
riage went to incapacitate the children who might be 
born under it, male or female, from succeeding. On 
that account, as well as because current report had 
represented her as childless, the widow lady escaped 
all attempts from the assassin. Meantime this lady, 
who was no other than Sister Madeline, had been 
vhus indebted for her safety to two rumors, whick 
were in fact equally false. She soon found means of 
convincing the emperor, who had been the bosom 
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friend of ler princely husband, that her marriage 
was a perfect one, and conferred the fullest rights of 
succession upon her infant son Maximilian, whom at 
the earliest age, and with the utmost secrecy, she 
had committed to the care of his imperial majesty. 
This powerful guardian had in every way watched 
over the interests of the young prince. But the 
Thirty Years’ War had thrown all Germany into Jis- 
tractions, which for a time thwarted the emperor, 
and favored the views of the usurper. Latterly, also, 
another question had arisen on the city and depend- 
ences of Klosterheim, as distinct from the Land- 
praviate. These, it was how affirmed, were a female 
appanage, and could only pass back to the Land- 
graves of X through a marriage with the female 
inheretrix. To reconcile all claims, therefore, on 
finding this bar in the way, the emperor had resolved 
to promote a marriage for Maximilian with Paulina, 
who stood equally related to the imperial house 
and to that of her lover. In this view he had des- 
patched Paulina to Klosterheim, with proper docu 
ments to support the claims of both parties. Of 
these documents she had been robbed at Walden- 
hausen ; and the very letter which was designed to 
introduce Maximilian as ‘‘the child and sole repre- 
sentative of the late murdered Landgrave,”’ falling 
in this surreptitious way into the usurper’s hand, had 
naturally misdirected his attacks to the person of 
Paulina. 

For the rest, as regarded the mysterious move- 
ments of The Masque, these were easily explained. 
Fear, and the exaggerations of fear, had done one 
nalf the work to his hands, by preparing people to 
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fall easy dupes to the plans laid, and by mcreasing 
the romantic wonders of his achievements. Codpera 
tion, also, on the part of the very students and others, 
who stood forward as the night-watch for detecting 
him, had served The Masque no less powerfully. 
The appearances of deadly struggles had been ar- 
ranged artificially to countenance the plot and to aid 
the terror. Finally, the secret passages which com- 
municated between the forest and the chapel of St. 
Agnes (passages of which many were actually ap- 
plied to that very use in the Thirty Years’ War) had 
been unreservedly placed at their disposal by the 
lady abbess, an early friend of the unhappy Land- 
gravine, who sympathized deeply with that lady’s 
unmerited sufferings. 

One other explanation followed, communicated in 
a letter from Maximilian to the legate; this related 
to the murder of the old seneschal,—a matter in 
which the young prince took some blame to himself, 
as having unintentionally drawn upon that excellent 
servant his unhappy fate. ‘‘ The seneschal,”’ said 
ne writer, ‘‘ was the faithful friend of my family, and 
knew the whole course of its misfortunes. He con- 
tinued his abode at the schioss, to serve my interest ; 
and in some measure I may fear that I drew upon 
him his fate. Traversing late one evening a suite of 
rooms, which his assistance and my own mysterious 
disguise laid open to my passage at all hours, I came 
suddenly upon the prince’s retirement. He pursued 
me, but with hesitation. Some check I gave to his 
motions by halting before a portrait of my unhappy 
father, and emphatically pointing his attention to it 
Consvience, I well knew, would supply a comment- 
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ary to my act. I produced the impression which 1 
had anticipated, but not so strongly as to stop his 
pursuit. My course necessarily drew him into the 
seneschal’s room. The old man was sleeping ; and 
this accident threw into the prince’s hands a paper, 
which, I have reason to think, shed some considera- 
ble light upon my own pretensions, and, in fact, first 
made my enemy acquainted with my existence and 
my claims. Meantime, the seneschal had secured 
the prince’s vengeance upon himself. He was now 
known as a faithful agent in my service. That fact 
signed his death-warrant. There is a window in a 
gallery which commands the interior of the senes- 
chal’s room. On the evening of the last féte, wait- 
ing there for an opportunity of speaking securely 
with this faithful servant, I heard a deep groan, and 
then another, and another; I raised myself, and, with 
an ejaculation of horror, looked down upon the mur- 
derer, then surveying his victim with hellish triumph. 
My loud exclamation drew the murderer’s eye up- 
wards: under the pangs of an agitated conscience, I 
have reason to think that he took me for my unhappy 
father, who perished at my age, and is said to have 
resembled me closely. Who that murderer was, I 
need not say more directly. He fled with the terror 
of one who flies from an apparition. Taking a lesson 
from this incident, on that same night, by the very 
same sudden revelation of what passed, no ¢ccubt, 
for my father’s countenance, aided by my mysterious 
character, and the proof I had announced to him im- 
pn ediately before my acquaintance with the secret of 
vhe seneschal’s murder, in this and no other way it 
was that I produced that powerful impression upon 
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the prince which terminated the festivities of that 
evening, and which all Klosterheim witnessed. If 
not, it is for the prince to explain in what other way 
I did or could affect him so powerfully.”’ 

This explanation of the else unaccountable horror 
manifested by the ex-Landgrave on the sudden expos: 
ure of The Masque’s features, received a remarkable 
confirmation from the confession of the miserable 
assassin at Waldenhausen. This man’s illness had 
been first brought on by the sudden shock of a situa- 
tion pretty nearly the same, acting on a conscience 
more disturbed, and a more superstitious mind. In 
the very act of attempting to assassinate or rob Maxi- 
milian, he had been suddenly dragged by that prince 
into a dazzling light; and this settling full upon 
features which too vividly recalled to the murderer’s 
recollection the last unhappy Landgrave, at the very 
same period of blooming manhood, and in his own 
favorite hunting palace, not far from which the mur- 
der had been perpetrated, naturally enough had for 
a time unsettled the guilty man’s understanding, and, 
terminating in a nervous fever, had at length pro- 
duced his penitential death. 

A death, happily of the same character, soon over- 
took the deposed Landgrave. He was laid by the 
side of his daughter, whose memory, as much even 
as his own penitence, availed to gather round his 
final resting-place the forgiving thoughts even of 
hose who had suffered most from his crimes. Klos- 
terheim in the next age flourished greatly, being one 
of those cities which benefited by the peace of West 
phalia. Many changes took place in consequence. 
¢reatly affecting the architectural character of the 
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town and its picturesque antiquities; but, amidst all 
revolutions of this nature, the secret passages still 
survive, and to this day are shown occasionally to 
strangers of rank and consideration, by which, more 
than by any other of the advantages at his disposal, 
The Masque of Klosterheim was enabled to replace 
himself in his patrimonial rights, and at the same 
time to liberate from a growing oppression his own 
tompatriots and subjects. 
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“To be weak,” we need not the great archangel’s 
voice to tell us, “is to be miserable.” All weakness 
‘s suffering and humiliation, no matter for its mode or 
its subject. Beyond all other weakness, therefore, and 
by a sad prerogative, as more miserable than what is 
most miserable in all, that capital weakness of man 
which regards the tenure of his enjoyments and his 
power to protect, even for a moment, the crown of 
flowers — flowers, at the best, how frail and few !— 
which sometimes settles upon his haughty brow. There 
is no end, there never will be an end, of the lamenta- 
tions which ascend from Earth and the rebellious heart 
of her children upon this huge opprobrium of human 
pride —the everlasting mutabilities of all which man 
can grasp by his power or by his aspirations, the 
fragility of all which he inherits, and the hollowness 
visible amid the very raptures of enjoyment to every 
tye which looks for a moment underneath the draperies 
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of the shadowy present, the hollowness, the blank 
treachery of hollowness, upon which all the pomps and 
vanities of life ultimately repose. This trite but un- 
wearying theme, this impassioned commonplace of 
humanity, is the subject in every age of variation with- 
out end, from the poet, the rhetorician, the fabulist, the 
moralist, the divine, and the philosopher. All, amidst 
the sad vanity of their sighs and groans, labor to pu 
on record and to establish this monotonous complaint, 
which needs not other record or evidence than those 
very sighs and groans. / What is life? Darkness and 
formless vacancy for a beginning, or something be- 
yond all beginning; then next a dim lotos of human 
consciousness, finding itself afloat upon the bosom of 
waters without a shore; then a few sunny smiles and 
many tears; a little love and infinite strife ; whis- 
perings from paradise and fierce mockeries from the 
anarchy of chaos; dust and ashes, and once more 
darkness circling round, as if from the beginning, and 
in this way rounding or making an island of our fan- 
tastic existence, — that is human life, that the inev- 
itable amount of man’s laughter and his tears — of 
what he suffers and he does — of his motions this way 
and that way, to the right or to the left, backwards or 
forwards — of all his seeming realities and all his abso- 
ute negations — his shadowy pomps and his pompous 
shadows — of whatsoever he thinks, finds, makes or 
mars creates or animates, loves, hates, or in dread 
hope anticipates. So it is, so it has been, so it will be 
forever and ever. 

Yet in the lowest deep there still yawns a lower 
deep; and in the vast halls of man’s frailty there are 
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separate and more gloomy chambers of a frailty more 
exquisite and consummate. We account it frailty that 
threescore years and ten make the upshot of man’s 
pleasurable existence, and that, far before that time is 
reached, his beauty and his power have fallen among 
weeds and forgetfulness ; but there is a frailty by 
comparison with which this ordinary flux of the human 
race seems to have a vast duration. Cases there are, 
and those not rare, in which a single week, a day, an 
hour sweeps away all vestiges and landmarks of a 
memorable felicity; in which the ruin travels faster 
than the flying showers upon the mountain side, faster 
“than a musician scatters sounds;” in which * it 
was” and “it is not” are words of the selfsame tongue 
in the selfsame minute ; in which the sun that at noon 
beheld all sound and prosperous, long before its setting 
hour looks out upon a total wreck, and sometimes upon 
the total abolition of any fugitive memorial that there 
ever had been a vessel to be wrecked or a wreck to be 
obliterated. 

These cases, though here spoken of rhetorically 
are of daily occurrence ; and, though they may seem 
few by comparison with the infinite millions of the 
species, they are many indeed if they be reckoned ab- 
solutely for themselves ; and, throughout the limits of a 
whole nation, not a day passes over us but many fami- 
lies are robbed of their heads, or even swallowed up 
in ruin themselves, or their course turned out of the 
sunny beams into a dark wilderness. Shipwrecks and 
nightly conflagrations are sometimes, and especially 
among some nations, wholesale calamities battles ye 
more so. Earthquakes, the famine, the pestilence 
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though rarer, are visitations yet wider in the.r desola- 
tion. Sickness and commercial ill luck, if narrower, 
are more frequent scourges. And most of all, or with 
most darkness in its train, comes the sickness of the 
brain, — lunacy, — which, visiting nearly one thousand 
in every million, must, in every populous nation, make 
many ruins in each particular day. ‘Babylon in 
ruins,” says a great author, “ is not so sad a sight as a 
numan soul overthrown by lunacy.” But there is a 
sadder even than that; the sight of a family ruin 
wrought by crime is even more appalling. Forgery, 
breaches of trust, embezzlement of private or public 
funds, (a crime sadly on the increase since the ex- 
ample of Fauntleroy and the suggestion of its great 
feasibility first made by him,) — these enormities, fol- 
lowed too often, and countersigned for their final result 
to the future happiness of families by the appalling 
catastrophe of suicide, must naturally, in every wealthy 
nation, or wherever property and the modes of prop- 
erty are much developed, constitute the vast majority 
of all that come under the review of public justice. 
Any of these is sufficient to make shipwreck of all 
peace and comfort for a family ; and often, indeed, it 
happens that the desolation is accomplished within the 
course of one revolving sun; often the whole dire ca- 
,astrophe, together with its total consequences, is botk 
accomplished and made known to those whom it chief- 
ly concerns within one and the same hour. The 
mighty Juggernaut of social life, moving onwards with 
its everlasting thunders, pauses not for a moment to 
spare, to pity, to look aside, but rushes forward forever, 
mpassive as the marble in the quarry, caring not for 
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whom it destroys, for the how many, or for the results, 
direct and indirect, whether many or few. The in- 
creasing grandeur and magnitude of the social system 
the more it multiplies and extends its victims, the more 
it conceals them, and for the very same reason; just 
as in the Roman amphitheatres, when they grew to the 
magnitude of mighty cities, (in some instances ac- 
commodating four hundred thousand spectators, in 
many a fifth part of that amount,) births and deaths 
became ordinary events, which, in a small modern 
theatre, are rare and memorable; and exactly as these 
prodigious accidents multiplied, part passu, they were 
disregarded and easily concealed; for curiosity was no 
longer excited ; the sensation attached to them was 
little or none. 

From these terrific tragedies, which, like monsoons 
or tornadoes, accomplish the work of years in an 
hour, not merely an impressive lesson is derived, — 
sometimes, perhaps, a warning, — but also (and this is 
of universal application) some consolation. Whatever 
may have been the misfortunes or the sorrows of a 
man’s life, he is still privileged to regard himself and 
his friends as amongst the fortunate by comparisen, 1m 
so far as he has escaped these wholesale storms, either 
as an actor in producing them, or a contributor to their 
violence, or even more innocently (though oftentimes 
not less miserably) as a participator in the instant 
ruin, or in the long arrears of suffering which they 
entail. 

The following story falls within the class of hasty 
tragedies and sudden desolations here described. ‘The 
reader is assured that every incident is strictly true 


‘ 
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nothing in that respect has been altered, nor, indeed, 
any where except in the conversations, of which, 
though the results and general outline are known, the 
separate details have necessarily been lost under the 
agitating circumstances which produced them. It has 
been judged right and delicate to conceal the name of 
the great city, and therefore of the nation, in which 
these events occurred, chiefly out of consideration for 
the descendants of one person concerned in the narra- 
tive. Otherwise it might not have been requisite ; for it 
is proper to mention that every person directly a party to 
the case has been long laid in the grave —all of them, 
with one solitary exception, upwards of fifty years. 


It was early spring in the year 17—. The day was 
the 6th of April; and the weather, which had been of 
a wintry fierceness for the preceding six or seven 
weeks, — cold, indeed, beyond any thing known for 
many years, gloomy forever, and broken by continual 
storms, — was now, by a Swedish transformation, all 
at once bright, genial, heavenly. So sudden and so 
early a prelusion of summer, it was generally feared, 
could not last. But that only made every body the 
more eager to lose no hour of an enjoyment that might 
prove so fleeting. It seemed as if the whole popula- 
tion of the place—a population among the most 
numerous in Christendom — had been composed of 
hybernating animals suddenly awakened by the balmy 
zunshine from their long winter’s torpor. Through 
every hour of the golden morning the streets were 
resonant with female parties of young and old, the 
tmid and the bold —nay ven of the most delicate 
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valetudinarians, now first tempted to lay aside their 
wintry clothing, together with their fireside habits 
whilst the whole rural environs of our vast city, the 
woodlands and the interminable meadows, began daily 
to reécho the glad voices of the young and jovial 
awaking once again, like the birds, and the flowers, 
and universal Nature, to the luxurious happiness of this 
inost delightful season. 

Happiness do I say? Yes, happiness— happiness 
to me above all others ; for I also in those days was 
among the young and the gay; I was healthy; I was 
strong; I was prosperous in a worldly sense ; I owed 
no man a shilling, feared no man’s face, shunned 
no man’s presence ; I held a respectable station in 
society ; I was myself, let me venture to say it, re- 
spected generally for my personal qualities, apart from 
any advantages I might draw from fortune or inherit- 
ance; I had reason to think myself popular amongst 
the very slender circle of my acquaintance ; and final- 
ly, which perhaps was the crowning grace to all these 
elements of happiness, I suffered not from the pres- 
ence of ennui, nor ever feared to suffer; for my tem- 
perament was constitutionally ardent. I had a power- 
ful animal sensibility, and I knew the one great secret 
for maintaining its equipoise ; viz., by powerful daily 
exercise. And thus I lived in the light and presence, or, 
if I should not be suspected of seeking rhetorical ex- 
pressions, I would say, in one eternal solstice of un- 
clouded hope. 

These, you will say, were blessings ; these were 
golden elements of felicity. They were so; and yet 
with the single exception cf my healthy frame ane 
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firm animal organization, I feel that I have mentioned 
hitherto nothing but what by comparison might be 
thought of a vulgar quality. All the other advantages 
that [ have enumerated, had they been yet wanting, 
might have been acquired ; had they been forfeited, 
might have been reconquered ; had they been even 
irretrievably lost, might, by a philosophic effort, have 
been dispensed with. Compensations might have been 
found for any of them — many equivalents, or, if not, 
consolations at least, for their absence. But now it 
remains tv speak of other blessings too mighty to be 
valued, not merely as transcending in rank and dignity 
all other constituents of happiness, but for a reason 
far sadder than that — because, once lost, they were 
incapable of restoration, and because not to be dis- 
pensed with — blessings in which “either we must 
live or have no life”? — lights to the darkness of our 
paths and to the infirmity of our steps, which, once 
extinguished, nevermore on this side the gates of! 
paradise can any man hope to see reillumined for him- 
self. Amongst these I may mention an_ intellect, 
whether powerful or not in itself, at any rate most 
elaborately cultivated ; and, to say the truth, I had little 
other business before me in this life than to pursue this 
‘ofty and deughtful task. I may add, as a blessing, 
not in the same positive sense as that which I have 
just mentioned, because not of a nature to contribute 
so hourly to the employment of the thoughts, but yet 
in this sense equal, that the absence of either would 
have been an equal affliction; namely, a conscience 
voi of all offence. It was little indeed that I, drawn 
by no necessities of situation into temptations of that 
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nature, had done no injury to any man. That was for 

tunate ; but I could not much value myself upon wha 
was so much an accident of my situation. Something 
however, I might pretend to beyond this negutive merit 

for I had originally a benign nature ; and, as I advanced 
tn years and thoughtfulness, the gratitude which pos- 
sessed me for my own exceeding happiness led me ta 
do that by principle and system which I had already 
done upon blind impulse ; and thus upon a double ar- 
gument I was incapable of turning away from the 
prayer of the afflicted, whatever had been the sacrifice 
to myself. Hardly, perhaps, could it have been said in 
a sufficient sense at that time that I was a religious 
man ; yet undoubtedly I had all the foundations within 
me upon which religion might hereafter have grown. 
My heart overflowed with thankfulness to Providence ; 
[ had a natural tone of unaffected piety; and thus far, 
at least, ] might have been called a religious man, that 
in the simplicity of truth I could have exclaimed, — 


‘“©O Abner, I fear God; and I fear none beside.” 


But wherefore seek to delay ascending by a natural 
<limax to that final consummation and perfect crown 
af my felicity — that almighty blessing which ratified 
their value to all the rest? Wherefore, O wherefore, 
do I shrink in miserable weakness from what ? 
s it from reviving, from calling up again into fierce 
and insufferable light, the images and features of a long- 
buried happiness? That would be a natural shrinking 
and a reasonable weakness. But how escape from re 
viving. whether I give it utterance or not, that which is 
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orever vividly before me? What need to call into 
artificial light that which, whether sleeping or waking, 
by night or by day, for eight and thirty years has seemed 
by its miserable splendor to scorch my brain? Where- 
fore shrink from giving language, simple vocal utter- 
ance, to that burden of anguish which by so long an 
endurance has lost no atom of its weight, nor can gain 
any most surely by the loudest publication? Need 
there can be none, after this, to say that the priceless 
blessing, which I have left to the final place in this as. 
cending review, was the companion of my life — my 
darling and youthful wife. O dovelike woman! fated 
in an hour the most defenceless to meet with the ray- 
ening vulture; lamb fallen amongst wolves; trem- 
bling, fluttering fawn, whose path was inevitably to be 
crossed by the bloody tiger; angel, whose most inno- 
cent heart fitted thee for too early a flight from this im- 
pure planet; if, indeed, it were a necessity that thou 
shouldst find no rest for thy footing except amidst thy 
native heavens, — if, indeed, to leave what was not wor- 
thy of thee were a destiny not to be evaded, a summons 
not to be put by, — yet why, why, again and again | 
demand, — why was it also necessary that this thy de- 
parture, so full of woe to me, should also to thyself be 
neralded by the pangs of martyrdom? Sainted love, 
if, like the ancient children of the Hebrews, like Me- 
shach and Abednego, thou wert called by divine com- 
mand, whilst yet almost a child, to walk, and to wa.k 
nlone, through the fiery furnace, wherefore then 
couldst not thou, like ‘hat Meshach and that Abednego. 
walk unsinged by the dreadful torment and come forth 
unharmed ? Why, if the sacrifice were to be tofal. 
16 
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was it necessary to reach it by so dire astruggle? And 
if the cup, the bitter cup, of final separation from those 
that were the light of thy eyes and the pulse of thy 
heart might not be put aside, yet wherefore was it 
that thou mightest not drink it up in the natural peace 
which belongs to a sinless heart ? 

But these are murmurings, you will say, rebe-_Jious 
murmurings, against the proclamations of God. Not 
so. I have long since submitted myself, resigned my- 
self, nay, even reconciled myself, perhaps, to the great 
wreck of my life, in so far as it was the will of God, 
and according to the weakness of my imperfect nature. 
But my wrath still rises, like a towering flame, against 
all the earthly instruments of this ruin; I am still at 
limes as unresigned as ever to this tragedy, in so far 
as it was the work of human malice. Vengeance, as 
a mission for me, as a task for my hands in particular, 
is no longer possible ; the thunderbolts of retribution 
have been long since launched by other hands; and yet 
still it happens that at times I do, I must, I shall 
perhaps to the hour of death, rise in maniac fury, and 
seek, in the very impotence of vindictive madness, grop- 
ing as it were in blindness of heart, for that tiger from 
hell gates that tore away my darling from my heart. 
Let me pause, and interrupt this painful strain, to say a 
word or two upon what she was, and how far worthy 
of a love more honorable to her (that was possible) and 
deeper (but that was not possible) than mine. When 
drst I saw her, she — my Agnes — was merely a child, 
not much (if any thing) above sixteen; but as in per. 
fect womanhood she retained a most childlike expres: 
sion of countenance, so even then in absolute childhood 
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she put forward the blossoms and the dignity of a 
woman. Never yet did my eye light upon creature 
that was born of woman, nor could it enter my heart to 
conceive one, possessing a figure more matchless in its 
yroportions, more statuesque, and more deliberately 
and advisedly to be characterized by no adequate word 
but the word magnificent, (a word too often and lightly 
abused.) In reality, speaking of women, I have seen 
many beautiful figures, but hardly one except Agnes 
that could, without hyperbole, be styled truly and mem- 
orably magnificent. Though in the first order of tal) 
women, yet, being full in person and with a symmetry 
that was absolutely faultless, she seemed to the random 
sight as little above the ordinary height. Possibly from 
the dignity of her person, assisted by the dignity of her 
movements, a stranger would have been disposed to 
call her at a distance a woman of commanding pres- 
ence, but never after he had approached near enough 
to behold her face. Every thought of artifice, of prac- 
tised effect, or of haughty pretension fled before the 
childlike innocence, the sweet feminine timidity, and 
the more than cherub loveliness of that countenance, 
which yet in its lineaments was noble, wh ‘lst its expres- 
sion was purely gentle and confiding. A shade of pen- 
siveness there was about her; but that was ¢- her man- 
ers, scarcely ever in her features; and th >xquisite 
fairness of her complexion, enriched by the v. ° sweet- 
est and most delicate bloom that ever I have beheld, 
should rather have allied it to a tone of cheerfulness 
vooking at this noble creature, as I first looked at her 
vhen yet upon the early threshold of womanhoo¢ — 


« With household motiors light and free. 
And steps of virgin liberty,” — 
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you might have supposed her some Hebe “or young 
Aurora of the dawn. When you saw only her superb 
figure and its promise of womanly development, with 
the measured dignity of her step, you might for a mo- 
ment have fancied her some imperial Medea of the 
Athenian stage, some Volumnia from Rome, — 


** Or ruling bandit’s wife amidst the Grecian isles.” 


But catch one glance from her angelic countenance, 
and then combining the face and the person, you would 
have dismissed all such fancies, and have pronounced 
her a Pandora or an Eve, expressly accomplished and 
held forth by Nature as an exemplary model or ideal 
pattern for the future female sex — 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command; 
And yet a spirit, too, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 


To this superb young woman, such as I have here 
sketched her, I surrendered my heart forever almost 
from my first opportunity of seeing her; for so natural 
and without disguise was her character and so winning 
.he simplicity of her manners, due in part to her own 
native dignity of mind and in part to the deep sulitude 
m which she had been reared, that little penetration 
was required to put me in possession of all her thoughts 
and to win her love, not very much more than to let her 
pee, aS see she could not avoid, in connection with tha‘ 
ehivalrous homage which at any rate was due to her 
sex and her sexual perfections, a love for herself on my 
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part, which was in its nature as exalted a passion and 
aS profoundly rooted as any merely human affection 
can ever yet have been. 

On the seventeenth birthday of Agnes we were mar- 
ried. O calendar of everlasting months, — months 
that, like the mighty rivers, shall flow on forever, im- 
mortal as thou, Nile, or Danube, Euphrates, or St. Law- 
rence, — and ye, summer and winter, day and night, 
wherefore do you bring round continually your signs, 
and seasons, and revolving hours, that still point and 
barb the anguish of local recollections, telling me of 
this and that celestial morning that never shall return, 
and of too blessed expectations, travelling like your- 
selves through a heavenly zodiac of changes, till at 
once and forever they sank into the grave? Often do 
I think of seeking for some quiet cell, either in the 
tropics or in arctic latitudes, where the changes of the 
year, and the external signs corresponding to them, ex- 
press themselves by no features like those in which the 
same seasons are invested under our temperate climes ; 
so that, if knowing, we cannot at least feel the identity 
of their revolutions. We were married, I have said, on 
the birthday —the seventeenth birthday — of Agnes ; 
und pretty nearly on her eighteenth it was that sne 
placed me at the summit of my happiness, whilst for 
herself she thus completed the circle of her relations 
to this life’s duties, by presenting me with a son. Of 
this child, knowing how wearisome to strangers is the 
fond exultation of parents, I shall simply say that he 
wherited his mother’s beauty — the same touching love- 
jiness and innocence of expression the same chisellea 
aose, mouth, and chin, the same exq1isite auburn hair 
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In many other features, not of person merely, but alsa 
of mind and manners, as they gradually began to open 
before me, this child deepened my love to him by re- 
calling the image of his mother; and what other image 
was there that I so much wished to keep before me 
whether waking or asleep? At the time to which] am. 
now coming but too rapidly, this child, still our only 
one, and unusually premature, was within four months 
of completing his third year ; consequently Agnes was 
at that time in her twenty-first year; and I may here 
add, with respect to myself, that I was in my twenty- 
sixth. 

But, before I come to that period of woe, let me say 
one word on the temper of mind which so fluent and 
serene a current of prosperity may be thought to have 
generated. Too common a course I| know it is when 
the stream of life flows with absolute tranquillity, and 
ruffled by no menace of a breeze, the azure overhead 
never dimmed by a passing cloud, that in such circum- 
stances the blood stagnates; life, from excess and 
plethora of sweets, becomes insipid ; the spirit of action 
droops ; and it is oftentimes found at such seasons that 
slight annoyances and molestations, or even misfortunes 
ina lower key, are not wholly undesirable as means 
of stimulating the lazy energies, and disturbing a slum- 
ber which is, or soon will be, morbid in its character. 
[ have known myself cases not a few, where, by the 
very nicest gradations and by steps too silent and in. 
sensible for daily notice, the utmost harmony and recip. 
iocal love had shaded down into fretfulness and petu. 
lance, purely from too easy a life, and because al 
nobler agitations that might have ruffled the sensations 
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accasionally, and all distresses even on the narrowest 
scale that might have reawakened the solicitudes of 
love, by opening necessities for sympathy, for counsel, 
er for mutual aid, had been shut out by foresight too 
claborate or by prosperity too cloying. But all this, 
had it otherwise been possible with my particular mind 
and at my early age, was utterly precluded by one re- 
markable peculiarity in my temper. Whether it were 
that I derived from Nature some jealousy and suspicion 
of all happiness which seems too perfect and unalloyed, 
—(a spirit of restless distrust, which in ancient times 
often led men to throw valuable gems into the sea, in 
the hope of thus propitiating the dire deity of misfor- 
tune by voluntarily breaking the fearful chain of pros- 
perity, and ledsome of them to weep and groan when 
the gems thus sacrificed were afterwards brought back 
to their hand by simple fishermen, who had recovered 
them in the intestines of fishes—a portentous omen, 
which was interpreted into a sorrowful indication that 
the deity thus answered the propitiatory appeal, and 
made solemn proclamation that he had rejected it,) — 
whether, I say, it were this spirit of jealousy awakea 
in me by too steady and too profound a felicity; or 
whether it were that great overthrows and calamities 
have some mysterious power to send forward a dim 
nisgiving of their advancing footsteps, and really 
and indeed 


‘¢ That in to-day already wa!ks to-morrow ; ” 


or whether it were partly, as I have already put the 
zase in my first supposition, a natura) instinct of distruss, 
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but irritated and enlivened by a particular shock of su- 
perstitious alarm; which, or whether any, of these 
causes it were that kept me apprehensive and on the 
watch for disastrous change, I will not here undertake 
to determine. Too certain it isthat ] was so. I never 
ridded myself of an overmastering and brooding sense, 
shadowy and vague, a dim abiding feeling (that some- 
times was and sometimes was not exalted into a con- 
scious presentiment) of some great calamity travelling 
towards me, not perhaps immediately impending, per- 
haps even at a great distance, but already dating 
from some secret hour — already in motion upon some 
remote line of approach. This feeling I could not as- 
suage by sharing it with Agnes. No motive could be 
strong enough for persuading me to communicate so 
gloomy a thought with one who, considering her ex- 
treme healthiness, was but too remarkably prone to pen- 
sive, if not to sorrowful, contemplations. And thus the 
obligation which I felt to silence and reserve strength- 
ened the morbid impression I had received; whilst the 
remarkable incident I have adverted to served power- 
fully to rivet the superstitious chain which was continu- 
ally gathering round me. The incident was. this; 
and, before I repeat it, let me pledge my word of honor 
that I report to you the bare facts of the case, withou 
exaggeration, and in the simplicity of truth. There 
was at that time resident in the great city which is the 
scene of my narrative a woman from some part of 
Hungary, who pretended to the gift of looking into fu- 
turity. She had made herself known advantageousl« 
ta several of the greatest cities of Europe under the 
designation of the Hungarian Prophetess, and very 
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Pxtraordinary instances were cited amongst the highest 
circles of her success in the art which she professed. 
So ample were the pecuniary tributes which she levied 
upon the hopes, and the fears, or the simple curiosity of 
the aristocracy, that she was thus able to display not 
unfrequently a disinterestedness and a generosity, which 
seemed native to her disposition, amongst the humbler 
classes of her applicants; for she rejected no addresses 
that were made to her, provided only they were not ex- 
pressed in levity or scorn, but with sincerity and in a 
spirit of confiding respect. It happened on one occa- 
sion, when a nursery servant of ours was waiting in her 
anteroom for the purpose of taking her turn in consult- 
ing the prophetess professionally, that she had witnessed 
a scene of consternation and unaffected maternal grief 
in this Hungarian lady upon the sudden seizure of her 
son, a child of four or five years old, by a spasmodic 
inflammation of the throat (since called croup) peculiar 
to children, and in those days not very well understood 
by medical men. The poor Hungarian, who had lived 
chiefly in warm, or at least not damp, climates, and had 
never so much as heard of this complaint, was almost 
wild with alarm at the rapid increase of the symptoms 
which attend the paroxysms, and especially of that loud 
and distressing sound which marks the impeded respira- 
tion. Great, therefore, was her joy and gratitude on 
finding from our servant that she had herself been in 
yttendance more than once upon casus of the same na- 
ture, but very much more violent; and that, consequently, 
she was well qualified to suggest and to superintend all 
the measures of instant 1.2cessity, such as the hot bath 
the peculiar medicines, &c., which are almost sure ot 
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succuss when applied inanearly stage. Staying to give 
her assistance until a considerable improvement had 
,aken place in the child, our servant then hurriea home 
to her mistress. Agnes, it may be imagined, despatched 
her back with such further and more precise directions as 
in a very short time availed to reéstablish the cnild in 
convalescence. ‘These practical services, and the mes- 
sages of maternal sympathy repeatedly conveyed from 
Agnes, had completely won the heart of the grateful 
Hungarian ; and she announced her intention of calling 
with her little boy, to make her personal acknowledg- 
ments for the kinaness which had been shown to her. 
She did so; and we were as much impressed by the sul- 
tana-like style of her Oriental beauty, as she, on her 
part, was touched and captivated by the youthful love- 
liness of my angelic wife. After sitting for above an 
hour, during which time she talked with a simplicity and 
good feeling that struck us as remarkable in a person 
professing an art usually connected with so much of 
conscicus fraud, she rose to take her leave. I must 
mention that she had previously had our little boy sit- 
ting on her knee, and had, at intervals, thrown a hasty 
glance upon the palms of his hands. On parting, 
Agnes, with her usual frankness, held out her hand. 
The Hungarian took it with an air of sad solemnity, 
pressed it fervently, and said, “ Lady, it is my part 
in this life to look behind the curtain of fate ; and often- 
times I see such sights in futurity —some near, some 
far off —- as willingly I would not see. For you, young 
and charming lady, looking like that angel which you 
are, no destiny can be equal to your deserts. Yet 
sometimes, true it is, God sees not as man sees: and he 
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ordaius, after his unfathomable counsels, ‘o the heaven. 
ly minded a portion in heaven, and to the children 
whom he loves a rest and a haven not built with hands. 
Something that I have seen dimly warns me to look no 
farther. Yet, if you desire it, I will do my office, and I 
will read for you with truth the lines of fate as they are 
written upon your hands.” Agnes was a little startled, 
or even shocked, by this solemn address ; but ina minute 
or so, a mixed feeling — one half of which was curi- 
osity, and the other half a lighthearted mockery of her 
own mysterious awe in the presence of what she had 
been taught to view as either fraud or insanity — 
prompted her playfully to insist upon the fullest appli- 
cation of the Hungarian’s art to her own case ; nay, she 
would have the hands of our little Francis read and in- 
terpreted as well as her own; and she desired to hear 
the full professional judgment delivered without sup- 
pression or softening of its harshest awards. She 
laughed whilst she said all this, but she also trembled a 
little. The Hungarian first took the hand of our young 
child, and perused it with a long and steady scrutiny. 
She said nothing, but sighed heavily, as she resigned it. 
She then took the hand of Agnes, looked bewildered 
and aghast, then gazed piteously from Agnes to her 
child, and at last, bursting into tears, began to move 
steadily out of the room. I followed her hastily, and 
remonstrated upon this conduct by pointing her atten- 
tion to the obvious truth — that these mysterious sup- 
pressions and insinuations, which left all shadowy and 
indistinct, were far more alarming than the most definite 
denunciations. Her answer yet rings in my ear: 

Why should J make myself odious to you and tu your 
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innocent wife? Messenger of evil I am, and have 
been to many; but evil I will not prophesy to her. 
Watch and pray. Much may be done by effectua 
prayer. Human means, fleshly arms, are vain. There 
is an enemy in the house of life,” (here she quitted her 
palmistry for the language of astrology ;) ‘‘ there is a 
frightful danger at hand, both for your wife and your 
child. Already on that dark ocean over which we are 
all sailing I can see dimly the point at which the ene- 
my’s course shall cross your wife’s. There is but little 
interval remaining — not many hours. All is finished ; 
all is accomplished ; and already he is almost up with 
the darlings of your heart. Be vigilant, be vigilant ; 
and yet look not to yourself, but to Heaven, for deliv- 
erance.” 

This woman was not an impostor; she spoke and 
uttered her oracles under a wild sense of possession by 
some superior being, and of mystic compulsion to say 
what she would have willingly left unsaid; and never 
yet, before or since, have I seen the light of sadness 
settle with so solemn an expression into human eyes as 
when she dropped my wife’s hand and refused to de- 
liver that burden of prophetic woe with which she be- 
lieved herself to be inspired. 

The prophetess departed; and what mood of mind 
did she leave behind her in Agnes and myself? Nat- 
urally there was a little drooping of spirits at first; the 
solemnity and the heartfelt sincerity of fear and grief 
which marked her demeanor made it impossible, at the 
moment when we were just fresh from their natural in 
fluences, that we should recoil into our ordinary spirits 
But, wit! the inevitable elasticity of youth and youthfu 
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gayety, we soon did so. We could not attempt to per- 
suade ourselves that there had been any conscious fraud 
or any attempt at scenical effect in the Hungarian’s 
conduct. She had no motive for deceiving us ; she had 
refused all offerings of money ; and her whole visit had 
evidently been made under an overflow of the most 
grateful feelings for the attentions shown to her child. 
We acquitted her, therefore, of sinister intentions ; and 
with our feelings of jealousy, feelings in which we had 
been educated, towards every thing that tended to 
superstition, we soon agreed to think her some gentle 
maniac or sad enthusiast, suffering under some form of 
norbid melancholy. Forty-eight hours, with two nights’ 
sleep, sufficed to restore the wonted equilibrium of our 
spirits ; and that interval brought us onwards to the 6th 
of April—the day on which, as I have already said, 
my story properly commences. 

On that day, on that lovely 6th of April, such as | 
have described it, — that 6th of April, about nine o’clock 
in the morning, — we were seated at breakfast near the 
open window — we, that is, Agnes, myself, and little 
Francis. The freshness of morning spirits rested upon 
us; the golden light of the morning sun illuminated 
the room; incense was floating through the air from 
the gorgeous flowers within and without the house. 
There in youthful happiness we sat gathered together, a 
family of love; and there we never sat again. Never 
again were we three gathered together, nor ever shall 
be, so long as the stn and its golden light, the mora. 
yg and the evening, the earth and its flowers, endure. 

Often have I occupied myself in recalling every cir. 
wmstance the most trivial o“ this the final morning of 
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what merits to be called my life. Eleven o’clock, } 
remember, was striking when Agnes came into my 
study and said that she would go into the city, (for we 
lived in a quite rural suburb,) that she would execute 
some trifling commissions which she had rece ved from 
a friend in the country, and would be at home again 
between one and two for a stroll which we had agreed 
to take in the neighboring meadows. About twenty 
minutes after this she again came into my study, dressed 
for going abroad ; for such was my admiration of her 
that I had a fancy — fancy it must have been, and yet 
still I felt it to be real—that under every change she 
looked best. If she put on a shawl, then a shawl be- 
came the most feminine of ornaments; if she laid 
aside her shawl and her bonnet, then how nymphlike 
she seemed in her undisguised and unadorned beauty ! 
Full dress seemed for the time to be best, as bringing 
forward into relief the splendor of her person and al- 
lowing the exposure of her arms. A simple morning 
dress, again, seemed better still, as fitted to call out the 
childlike innocence of her face by confining the atten- 
tion to that. But all these are feelings of fond and 
blind affection, hanging with rapture over the object 
of something too like idolatry. God knows, if that be 
a sin, I was but too profound a sinner; yet sin it never 
was, sin it could not be, to adore a beauty such as thine, 
my Agnes. Neither was it her beauty by itself, and 
that only, which I sought at such times to admire: there 
vas a peculiar sort of double relation in which she stood 
at moments of pleasurable expectation and excitement, 
since our little Francis had become of an age to join 
pur party, which made some aspects of her character 
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rebly interesting. She was a wife, and wife to one 
whom she looked up to as her superior in understand. 
ing and in knowledge of the world ; whom, therefore, 
she leaned to for protection. On the other hand, she 
was also a mother. Whilst, therefore, to her child she 
supported the matronly part of guide and the air of an 
experienced person, to me she wore, ingenuously and 
without disguise, the part of a child herself, with all the 
giddy hopes and unchastised imaginings of that buoy- 
ant age. This double character, one aspect of which 
looks towards her husband and one to her children, sits 
most gracefully upon many a young wife whose heart 
is pure and innocent; and the collision between the 
two separate parts, imposed by duty on the one hand, 
by extreme youth on the other, — the one telling her that 
she is a responsible head of a family and the deposita- 
ry of her husband’s honor in its tenderest and most vi- 
tal interests ; the other telling her, through the liveliest 
language of animal sensibility and through the very 
pulses of her blood, that she is herself a child, — this 
collision gives an inexpressible charm to the whole de- 
meanor of many a young married woman, making her 
other fascinations more touching to her husband and 
Veepening the admiration she excites; and the more 
80, as it is a collision which cannot exist except among 
the very innocent. Years, at any rate, will irresistibly 
remove this peculiar charm, and gradually replace it 
by the graces of the matronly character. But in Agnes 
ihis change had not yet been effected, paily from na- 
ure, and partly from the extreme seclusion of her life. 
Hitherto she still retained the unaffected expression of 
ser childlike nature ; and so lovely in my eyes was this 
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nerfect exhibition of natural feminine character tha 
she rarely or never went out alone upon any little er- 
rand to town which might require her to rely upon her 
own good sense and courage that she did not previously 
come to exhibit herself before me. Partly this was de- 
sired by me in that lover-like feeling of admiration 
already explained, which leads one to court the sight 
of a beloved object under every change of dress and 
under all effects of novelty. Partly it was the interest 
I took in that exhibition of sweet timidity and almost 
childish apprehensiveness, half disguised or imperfectly 
acknowledged by herself, which (in the way I have just 
explained) so touchingly contrasted with (and for that 
very reason so touchingly drew forth) her matronly 
character. 

But I hear some objector say at this point, Ought not 
this very timidity, founded (as in part at least it was) 
upon inexperience and conscious inability to face the 
dangers of the world, to have suggested reasons for not 
leaving her to her own protection? And does it not 
argue, on my part, an arrogant or too blind a confidence 
in the durability of my happiness, as though charmed 
against assaults and liable to no shocks of sudden reyo- 
lution? I reply,that, from the very constitution of 
society and the tone of manners in the city which we 
inhabited, there seemed to be a moral impossibility that 
any dangers of consequence should meet her in we 
course of those brief absences from my protection 
which only were possible; that even to herself any 
dangers of a nature to be anticipated under the known 
vircumstanves of the case seemed almost imaginary 
that even she acknowledged a propriety in being trainea 
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by slight and brief separations from my guardianship, 
to face more boldly those cases of longer separation 
and of more absolute consignment to her own resources 
which circumstances might arise to create necessarily 
and perhaps abruptly. And it is evident that, had she 
been the wife of any man engaged in the duties of a 
profession, she might have been summoned from the 
very first, and without the possibility of any such grad- 
ual training, to the necessity of relying almost singly 
upon her own courage and discretion. For the other 
question, whether I did not depend too blindly and pre- 
sumptuously upon my good luck in not at least afford- 
ing her my protection so long as nothing occurred to 
make it impossible, I may reply, most truly, that all my 
feelings ran naturally in the very opposite channel. So, 
far from confiding too much in my luck, in the present 
instance I was engaged in a task of writing upon some 
points of business which could not admit of further de- 
lay ; but now, and at all times, I had a secret aversion 
» seeing so gentle a creature thrown even for an hour 
upon her own resources, though in situations which 
scarcely seemed to admit of any occasion for taxing 
those resources; and often I have felt anger towards 
myself for what appeared to be an irrational or effemi- 
nate timidity, and have struggled with my own mind 
upon occasions like the present, when I knew that I 
could not have acknowledged my tremors to a friend 
without something like shame and a fear to excite his 
ridicule. No; if in any thing I ran into excess, it was 
‘n this very point of anxiety as to all that regarded my 
wife’s security. Her govd sense, her prudence, her 
sourage, (for courage sne had in the midst of her timid 
17 
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ty,) her dignity of manner, the more impressive from 
the childlike character of her countenance, — all should 
have combined to reassure me ; and yet they did not. I 
was still anxious for her safety to an irrational extent: 
and, to sum up the whole in a most weighty line of 
Shakspeare, I lived under the constant presence of a 
feeling which only that great observer of human nature 
(so far as I am aware) has ever noticed ; viz., that mere- \ 
ly the excess of my happiness made me jealous of its | 
ability to last, and in that extent less capable of enjoy- | 
ing it; that, in fact, the prelibation of my tears, as a 
homage to its fragility, was drawn forth by my very 
sense that my felicity was. too exquisite; or, in the 
words of the great master, — 


‘IT wept to have [absolutely, by anticipation, shed tears m pos- 
sessing] what I so feared to lose.” 


Thus end my explanations ; and I now pursue my 
narrative. Agnes, as I have said, came into my room 
again before leaving the house. We conversed for five 
minutes; we parted; she went out, her last words 
being that she would return at half past one o’clock; 
and not long after that time, if ever mimic bells — bells 
of rejoicing or bells of mourning—are heard in 
desert spaces of the air and (as some have said) in un- 
real worlds that mock our own, and repeat for ridicule 
the vain and unprofitable motions of man, then too 
surely, about this hour, began to toll the funeral knell 
of my earthly happiness: its final hour had sounded 

* * * * * 

One o’clock had arrived. Fifteen minutes after 

strolled into the garden, and began to look over the little 
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garden gate in expectation of every moment descrying 
Agnes in the distance. Half an hour passed ; and for 
ten minutes more I was tolerably quiet. From this 
time till half past two I became constantly more agitated 
— agitated, perhaps, is too strong a word; but J was 
restless and anxious beyond what I should have chosen 
to acknowledge. Still I kept arguing, What is half an 
hour? What is an hour? A thousand things might 
have occurred to cause that delay, without needing 
to suppose any accident; or, if an accident, why not a 
very trifling one? She may have slightly hurt her foot ; 
she may have slightly sprained her ankle. ‘“ O, doubt- 
less,” I exclaimed to myself, “ it will be a mere trifle, 
or perhaps nothing at all.” But I remember that, even 
whilst I was saying this, I took my hat and walked with 
nervous haste into the little quiet lane upon which our 
garden gate opened. The lane led by a few turnings, 
and after a course of about five hundred yards, into a 
broad high road, which even at that day had begun to 
assume the character of a street, and allowed an unob- 
structed range of view in the direction of the city for at 
leasta mile. Here I stationed myself; for the air was 
so clear that I could distinguish dress and figure to 4 
much greater distance than usual. Even on such a 
day, however, the remote distance was hazy and indis- 
tinct; and at any other season I should have been di- 
verted with the various mistakes I made. From occa- 
sional combinations of color, modified by light and 
shade, and of course powerfu_ly assisted by the creative 
state of the eye under this nervous apprehensiveness, | 
vontinued to shape into images of Agnes forms without 
end, that upon nearer approach presented the most gro. 
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‘esque contrasts to her impressive appearance. But | 
had ceased even to comprehend the ludicrous; my 
agitation was now so overruling and engrossing that I 
lost even my intellectual sense of it; and now first | 
understood practically and feelingly the anguish of hope 
alternating with disappointment, as it may be supposed 
to act upon the poor shipwrecked seaman, alone and 
upon a desolate coast, straining his sight forever to the 
fickle element which has betrayed him, but which only 
can deliver him, and with his eyes still tracing in the 
far distance 


“Ships, dim discovered, dropping from the clouds,” 


which a brief interval of suspense still forever dis- 
perses into hollow pageants of air or vapor. One de- 
ception melted away only to be succeeded by another. 
Still I fancied that at last to a certainty I could desery 
the tall figure of Agnes, her gypsy hat, and even the 
peculiar elegance of her walk. Often I went so far as 
to laugh at myself, and even to tax my recent fears with 
unmanliness and effeminacy, on recollecting the audible 
throbbings of my heart and the nervous palpitations 
vhich had besieged me ; but these symptoms, whether 
effeminate or not, began to come back tumultuously 
under the gloomy doubts that succeeded almost before 

had uttered this self-reproach. Still I found myself 
iocked and deluded with false hopes ; yet still I re- 
newed my quick walk and the intensity of my watch 
for that radiant form that was fated nevermore to be 
seen returning from the cruel city. 

It was nearly half past three, and therefore close upon 
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wou hours beyond the time fixed by Agnes for her re. 
turn, when I became absolutely incapable of support: 
ing the further torture of suspense ; and I suddenly took 
the resolution of returning home and concerting with 
my female servants some energetic measures, tPough 
what 1 could hardly say, on behalf of their mistress. 
On entering the garden gate I met our little child Fran- 
cis, who unconsciously inflicted a pang upon me which 
he neither could have meditated nor have understood. 
I passed him at his play, perhaps even unaware of his 
presence ; but he recalled me to that perception by cry- 
ing aloud that he had just seen his mamma. 

“When? Where?” I asked convulsively. 

‘¢ Up stairs, in her bed room,” was his instantaneous 
answer. 

His manner was such as forbade me to suppose that 
he could be joking; and as it was barely possible 
(though, for reasons well known to me, in the highest 
degree improbable) that Agnes might have returned 
by a by-path which, leading through a dangerous and 
disreputable suburb, would not have coincided at any 
one point with the public road where I had been keeping 
my station, I sprang forward into the house, up stairs, 
and in rapid succession into every room where it was 
likely that she might be found. But every where there 
was a dead silence, disturbed only by myself; for, in 
my growing confusion of thought, I believe that I rang 
the bell violently in every room I entered. No such 
ummons, however, was needed ; for the servants, two 
if whom at the least were most faithful creatures and 
devotedly attached to their young mistress, stood ready 
ot themselves to come and make inquiries of me as 
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soon as they became aware of the alarming fact that} 
had returned without her. 

Until this moment, though having some private rea- 
sons for surprise that she should have failed to come 
into the house for a minute or two at the hour prefixed 
in order to make some promised domestic arrange- 
ments for the day, they had taken it for granted that 
she must have met with me at some distance from 
home, and that either the extreme beauty of the day 
had beguiled her of all petty household recollections, 
or (as a conjecture more in harmony with past experi- 
ences) that my impatience and solicitations had per- 
suaded her to lay aside her own plans for the moment, 
at the risk of some little domestic inconvenience. 
Now, however, in a single instant vanished every mode 
of accounting for their mistress’s absence; and the 
consternation of our looks communicated contagiously, 
by the most unerring of all languages, from each to the 
other, what thoughts were uppermost in our panic- 
stricken hearts. If to any person it should seem that 
our alarm was disproportioned to the occasion and not 
justified at least by any thing as yet made known to us, 
let that person consider the weight due to the two fol- 
lowing facts: first, that from the recency of our set- 
tlement in this neighborhood, and from the extreme se- 
elusion of my wife’s previous life at a vast distance 
irom the metropolis, she had positively no friends on 
her list of visitors who resided in this great capital ; 
secondly, and far above all beside, let him remember 
the awful denunciations, so unexpectedly tallying with 
this alarming and mysterious absence, of the Hunga- 
‘ian prophetess. These had been slighted, almost dis 
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missed from our thoughts; but now in sudden reaction 
they came back upon us with a frightful power to lacer- 
ate and to sting—the shadowy outline of a spin:aal 
agency, such as that which could at all piedict the 
events, combining in one mysterious effect with the 
shadowy outline of those very predictions. The 
power that could have predicted was as dim andas hard 
to grasp as was the precise nature of the evil that had 
been predicted. 

An icy terror froze my blood at this moment when | 
looked at the significant glances, too easily understood 
by me, that were exchanged between the servants. My 
mouth had been for the last two hours growing more 
and more parched; so that at present, from mere want 
of moisture, I could not separate my lips to speak. 
One of the women saw the vain efforts I was making, 
and hastily brought me a glass of water. With the first 
recovery of speech, I asked them what little Francis 
had meant by saying that he had seen his mother in her 
bed room. Their reply was, that they were as much at 
a loss to discover his meaning as I was; that he had 
made the same assertion to them, and with so much 
earnestness, that they had, all in succession, gone up 
stairs to look for her, and with the fullest expectation 
of finding her. This was a mystery which remained 
such to the very last. There was no doubt whatsoever 
shat the child believed himself to have seen his mother, 
that he could not have seen her in her human bodily 
presence, there is as little doubt as there is. alas! that 
in this world he never did see her again. The poor 
child constantly adhered to his story, and with a cir- 
cumstantiality far beyond all power of invention thuf 
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eould be presumed in an artless infant. Every attemp 
at puzzling him or entangling him in contradictions by 
means of cross examination was but labor thrown 
away ; though, indeed, it is true enough that for those 
attempts, as will soon be seen, there was but a brief 
interval allowed. 

Not dwelling upon this subject at present, I turned to 
Hannah, — a woman who held the nominal office of 
cook in our little establishment, but whose real duties had 
been much more about her mistress’s person, — and, 
with a searching look of appeal, I asked her whether, in 
this moment of trial, when (as she might see) I was 
not so perfectly master of myself as perhaps always to 
depend upon seeing what was best to be done, she would 
consent to accompany me into the city and take upon 
herself those obvious considerations of policy or pru- 
dence which might but too easily escape my mind, 
darkened and likely to be darkened, as to its power of 
discernment, by the hurricane of affliction now too prob- 
ably at hand. She answered my appeal with the 
fervor ] expected from what I had already known of 
her character. She was a woman of a strong, fiery, 
perhaps I might say of heroic mind, supported by a 
courage that was absolutely indomitable, and by a 
strength of bodily frame very unusual in a woman, and 
beyond the promise even of her person. She had suf: 
fered as deep a wrench in her own affections as a hu 
man being can suffer, she had lost her one sole child 
a fairhaired boy of most striking beauty and interest 
ing disposition, at the age of seventeen, and by the 
worst of all possible fates. He lived (as we did at tha 
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ime) in a large commercial city overflowing with prof- 
igacy and with temptations of every order. He had 
been led astray. Culpable he had been, bit by very 
much the least culpable of the set into which accident 
had thrown him, as regarded acts and probable inten- 
tions; and as regarded palliations from chi.dish years, 
from total inexperience, or any other alleviating cir- 
cumstances that could be urged, having every thing to 
plead, and of all his accomplices the only one who had 
any thing to plead. Interest, however, he had little ox 
none ; and whilst some hoary villains of the party, who 
happened to be more powerfully befriended, were finally 
allowed to escape with a punishment little more than 
nominal, he and two others were selected as sacrifices 
to the offended laws. They suffered capitally. All 
three behaved well ; but the poor boy, in particular, with 
a courage, a resignation, and a meekness so distin- 
guished and beyond his years as to attract the admira- 
tion and the liveliest sympathy of the public univer- 
sally. Ifstrangers could feel in that way, —if the mere 
nardened executioner could be melted at the final 
scene, — it may be judged to what a fierce and terrific 
height would ascend the affliction of a doting mother, 
constitutionally too fervid in her affections. I have 
heard an official person declare that the spectacle of 
her desolation and frantic anguish wa: the most fright: 
ful thing he had ever witnessed, and so harrowing to 
the feelings that all who could by their rank venture 
upon such an irregularity absented themselves during 
the critical period from the office which corresponded 
with the government for, as ° have said, the affaiy 
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1ook place in a large provincial city, at a great distance 
from the capital. All who knew this woman, or who 
were witnesses to the alteration which one fortnight had 
wrought in her person as well as her demeancr, fancied 
it impossible that she could continue to live ; or that, 
if she did, it must be through the giving way of her 
reason. They proved, however, to be mistaken ; or, at 
least, if (as some thought) her reason did suffer in 
some degree, this result showed itself in the inequality 
of her temper, in moody fits of abstraction, and the 
morbid energy of her manner at times under the at- 
sence of all adequate external excitement, rather than 
in any positive and apparent hallucinations of thought. 
The charm which had mainly carried off the instant 
danger to her faculties was doubtless the intense sym- 
pathy which she met with. And in these offices of con- 
solation my wife stood foremost; for—and that was 
fortunate — she had found herself able, without vicience 
to her own sincerest opinions in the case, to offer pre- . 
cisely that form of sympathy which was most scothing 
to the angry irritation of the poor mother. Not only had 
she shown a direct interest in the boy, and not a mere 
nterest of reflection from that which she took in the 
mother, and had expressed it by visits to his dungeon 
und by every sort of attention to his comforts which his 
vase Called for or the prison regulations allowed, — not 
only had she wept with the distracted woman as if for 
a brother of her own, — but, which went farther than all 
the rest in softening the mother’s heart, she had loudly 
and indignantly proclaimed her belief in the boy’s inno. 
cence, and, in the same tone, her sense of the crying in 
ustice committed as to the selection of the victims ana 
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he proportion of the punishment awarded. Others, in 
he language of a great poet, — 


‘ Had pitied her, and not her grief.” 


They had either not been able to see, or from careless- 
ness had neglected to see, any peculiar wrong done to 
her in the matter which occasioned her grief, but had 
simply felt compassion for her as for one summoned, 
in a regular course of providential and human dispen- 
sation, to face an affliction heavy in itself, but not heavy 
from any special defect of equity. Consequently their 
very sympathy, being so much built upon the assump- 
tion that an only child had offended to the extent im- 
plied in his sentence, oftentimes clothed itself in ex- 
pressions which she felt to be not consolations, but in- 
sults, and, in fact, so many justifications of those whom 
it relieved her overcharged heart to regard as the very 
worst of enemies. Agnes, on the other hand, took the 
very same view of the case as herself; and though 
otherwise the gentlest of all gentle creatures, yet here, 
from the generous fervor of her reverence for justice 
and her abhorrence of oppression, she gave herself no 
trouble to moderate the energy of her language ; nor 
did I, on my part, feeling that substantially she was in 
the right, think it of importance to dispute about the 
exact degrees of the wrong done or the indignation due 
‘0 it. In this way it happened naturally enough that at 
one and the same time, though little contemplating 
either of these results, Agnes had done a prodigious 
service to the poor desolate mother by breaking the 
‘orce of her misery, as well as by arming the active 
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agencies of indignation against the depressing ones of 
solitary grief, and for herself had won a most gratefu. 
and devoted friend, who would have gone through fire 
and water to serve her, and was thenceforwards most 
anxious for some opportunity to testify how deep had 
been her sense of the goodness shown to her by hes 
benign young mistress, and how incapable of suffering 
abatement by time. It remains to add, which I have 
slightly noticed before, that this woman was of unusual 
personal strength: her bodily frame matched with her 
intellectual: and I notice this now with the more em- 
phasis, because I am coming rapidly upon ground 
where it will be seen that this one qualification was of 
more summary importance to us— did us more * yeo- 
man’s service” at a crisis the most awful — than other 
qualities of greater name and pretension. Hannah was 
this woman’s Christian name ; and her name and her 
memory are to me amongst the most hallowed of my 
earthly recollections. 

One of her two fellow-servants, known technically 
amongst us as the * parlor maid,” was also, but not 
equally, attached to her mistress, and merely because 
her nature, less powerfully formed and endowed, did not 
allow her to entertain or to comprehend any service 
equally fervid of passion or of impassioned action. 
She, however, was good, affectionate, and worthy to be 
trusted. But a third there was, a nursery maid, and 
therefore more naturally and more immediately stand- 
‘ng within the confidence of her mistress, — herI coula 
aut trust; her I suspected. But of that hereafter 
Meantime, Hannah, she upon whom I leaned as upon 
a staff in all which respected her mistress, ran up stairs 
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after I had spoken and received her answer, in order 
hastily to dress and prepare herself for going out along 
with me to the city. I did not ask her to be quick in 
her movements—I knew there was no need; and, 
whilst she was absent, I took up,in one of my fretful 
movements of nervousness, a book which was lying 
upon a side table. The book fell open of itself at a par- 
licular page, and in that, perhaps, there was nothing 
extraordinary ; for it was a little portable edition of Par- 
adise Lost, and the page was one which I must nat- 
urally have turned to many a time; for to Agnes I had 
read all the great masters of literature, especially those 
of modern times, so that few people knew the high clas- 
sics more familiarly ; and as to the passage in question, 
from its divine beauty I had read it aloud to her perhaps 
on fifty separate occasions. All this I mention to take 
away any appearance of a vulgar attempt to create 
omens ; but still, in the very act of confessing the sim- 
ple truth, and thus weakening the marvellous character 
of the anecdote, I must notice it as a strange instance 
of the ‘“Sortes Miltoniane,” that precisely at such a 
moment as this [ should find thrown in my way, should 
feel tempted to take up, and should open a volume con- 
\aining such a passage as the following. And observe, 
noreover, that although the volume, once being taken 
wp, would naturally open where it had been most fre- 
quently read, there were, however, many passages 
which had been read as frequently, or more so, The 
particular passage upon which I opened at this moment 
was that n -st beautiful one in which the fatal morning 
teparation is described between Adam and his bride — 
hat separation so pregnant with woe, which eventually 
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proved the occasion of the mortal transgression — the 
last scene between our first parents at which both were 
innocent and both were happy; although the superior 
intellect already felt, and, in the slight altercation pre- 
ceding this separation, had already expressed, a dim 
misgiving of some coming change. These are the 
words, and in depth of pathos they have rarely been 
avvroached : — 


** Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated ; she to him as oft engaged 
To be returned by noon amid the bower, 
And all things in best order to invite 
Noontide repast or afternoon’s repose. 
O much deceived, much failing, hapless Eve! 
Of thy presumed return, event perverse ! 
Thou never from that hour in paradise 
Found’st either sweet repast or sound repose.” 


“My Eve!” I exclaimed, “ partner in my paradise, 
where art thou? Much failing thou wilt not be found, 
nor much deceived ; innocent in any case thou art; but, 
alas! too surely by this time hapless, and the victim of 
some diabolic wickedness.” Thus I murmured to my- 
self; thus I ejaculated; thus I apostrophized my Ag- 
nes. Then again came astormier mood. I could notsit 
still; I could not stand in quiet; I threw the book from 
me with violence against the wall ; 1 began to hurry back- 
wards and forwards in a short, uneasy walk ; when sud- 
denly a sound, a step : it was the sound of the garden gate 
ppening, followed by a hasty tread. Whose tread? Not 
‘or a moment could it be fancied the oread step which 
yelonged to that daughter of the hills— my wife, my 
Agnes. No; it was the dull massy tread of a man; ana 
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immediately there came a loud blow upon the door, 
and in the next moment, the bell having been found, a 
furious peal of ringing. O coward heart! not for a 
lease of immortality could I have gone forwards myself. 
My breath failed me ; an interval came in which respi- 
ration seemed to be stifled, the blood to halt in its 
current ; and then and there I recognized in myself the 
force and :iving truth of that scriptural description of 
a heart consciously beset by evil without escape: “ Su- 
sannah sighed.” Yes,a long, long sigh—a deep, deep 
sigh; that is the natural language by which the over- 
charged heart utters forth the woe that else would break 
it. I sighed — O how profoundly! But that did not 
give me power to move. Who will go to the door? | 
whispered audibly. Who is at the door? was the in- 
audible whisper of my heart. Then might be seen the 
characteristic differences of the three women. That 
one whom I suspected, I heard raising an upper window 
to look out and reconnoitre. The affectionate Rachel, 
on the other hand, ran eagerly down stairs; but Han- 
nah, half dressed, even her bosom exposed, passed her 
like a storm; and, before I heard any sound of opening 
a door, I saw from the spot where I stood the door al- 
ready wide open, and a man in the costume of a police- 
man. All that he said I could not hear; but this I 
heard, that I was wanted at the police office, and had 
better come off without delay. He seemed then to get 
a glimpse of me and to make an effort towards coming 
aearer; but I slunk away, and left to Hannah the task 
ef drawing from him any circumstances which he might 
knew. But apparently there was not much to tell; or 
rather, said I, there is too much — the much absorbs the 
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many ; some one mighty evil transcends and quells ail 
particulars. At length the door was closed, and the 
man was gone. Hannah crept slowly along the pas- 
sage and looked in hesitatingly. Her very movements 
and stealthy pace testified that she had heard nothing 
which, even by comparison, she could think good news. 
“Tell me not now, Hannah,” I said ; * wait till we are 
m the open air.” She went up stairs again. How 
short seemed the time till she descended! How I longed 
for further respite! ‘* Hannah!” I said at length when 
we were fairly moving upon the road, “ Hannah! Iam 
too sure you have nothing good to tell. But now tell me 
the worst, and let that be in the fewest words possible.” 
%¢ Sir,”’ she said, ‘* we had better wait until we reach 
the office ; for really I could not understand the man. 
He says that my mistress is detained upon some 
charge ; but what, could not at all make out. He was 
a man that knew something of you, sir, I believe; and 
he wished to be civil, and kept saying, ‘ O, I dare say 
it will turn out nothing at all; many such charges are 
made idly and carelessly, and some maliciously.’ 
But what charges ?” I cried; and then he wanted to 
speak privately to you. But I told him that of ali per- 
sons he must not speak to youif he had any thing pain- 
ful to tell; for that you were too much disturbed al- 
ready, and had been for some hours, out of anxiety and 
terror about my mistress, to bear much more. So, when 
he heard that, he was less willing to speak freely than 
before. He might prove wrong, he said; he might 
give offence; things might turn out far otherwise than 
according to first appearances. For his part, he could 
\ot believe any thing amiss of so sweet a lady. And 
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after all, it would be better to wait till we reached the 
office.” 

Thus much then was clear — Agnes was under some 
accusation. ‘This was already worse than the worst I 
had anticipated. ‘And then,” said I, thinking aloud 
to Hannah, “one of two things is apparent to me: 
either the accusation is one of pure hellish malice, 
without a color of probability or the shadow of a foun- 
dation, and that way, alas! I am driven in my fears by 
that Hungarian woman’s prophecy; or, which but for 
my desponding heart I should be more inclined to think, 
the charge has grown out of my poor wife’s rustic ig- 
norance as to the usages then recently established by 
law with regard to the kind of money that could be 
legally tendered. This, however, was a suggestion that 
did not tend to alleviate my anxiety ; and my nervous- 
ness had mounted to a painful, almost to a disabling, 
degree, by the time we reached the office. Already 
on our road thither some parties had passed us who 
were conversing with eagerness upon the case. So 
much we collected from the many and ardent expres- 
sions about “ the lady’s beauty,” though the rest of such 
words as we could catch were ill calculated to relieve 
my suspense. This, then, at least, was certain — that 
my poor timid Agnes had already been exhibited before 
a tumultuous crowd ; that her name and reputation had 
gone forth as a subject of discussion for the public ; 
and that the domestic seclusion and privacy within 
which it was her matronly privilege to move had 
already undergone a rude viola‘ion 

The office, and all the purlieis of the office, were 
sccupied by a dense crowd. That, perhaps. was al 

18 
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ways the case, more or less, at this time of day; but 
at present the crowd was manifestly possessed by a 
more than ordinary interest; and there was a unity in 
this possessing interest. All were talking on the same 
subject — the case in which Agnes had so recently ap- 
peared in some character or other; and by this time it 
became but too certain in the character of an accused 
person. Pity was the prevailing sentiment amongst the 
mob; but the opinions varied much as to the probable 
criminality of the prisoner. I made my way into the 
office. The presiding magistrates had all retired for 
the afternoon, and would not reassemble until eight 
o’clock in the evening. Some clerks only or officers 
of the court remained, who were too much harassed by 
applications for various forms and papers connected 
with the routine of public business, and by other official 
duties which required signatures or attestations, to find 
much leisure for answering individual questions. Some, 
however, listened with a marked air of attention to my 
earnest request for the circumstantial details of the case ; 
but finally referred me to a vast folio volume, in which 
were entered all the charges, of whatever nature, in- 
volving any serious tendency, — in fact, all that exceed- 
ed a misdemeanor, — in the regular chronological suce- 
cession according to which they came before the magis- 
trate. Here, in this vast calendar of guilt and misery, 
amidst the aliases or cant designations of ruffians, 
prostitutes, felons, stood the description, at full length 
Christian and surnames all properly registered, of my 
Agnes — of her whose very name had always soundea 
lo my ears like the very echo of mountain innocence 
wurity, and pastoral simplicity. Here in another columr 
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stood the name and residence of her accuser. | shall 
eall him Barratt ; for that was amongst his names, and 
a name by which he had at one period of his ‘nfamous 
life been known to the public, though not his principal 
name or the one which he had thought fit to assume at 
this era. James Barratt, then, as I shall here call him, 
was a haberdasher, keeping a large and conspicuous 
shop in a very crowded, and what was then considered 
a fashionable, part of the city. The charge was plain 
and short. Did I live to read it? It accused Agnes 
M of having on that morning secreted in her muff, 
and feloniously carried away, a valuable piece of 
Mechlin lace, the property of James Barratt; and the 
result of the first examination was thus communicated 
in a separate column, written in red ink: “ Remanded 
to the second day after to-morrow for final examination.” 
Every thing in this sin-polluted register was in manu- 
script; but at night the records of each day were reg. 
ularly transferred to a printed journal, enlarged by 
comments and explanatory descriptions from some one 
of the clerks whose province it was to furnish this in- 
telligence to the public journals. On that same night, 
therefore, would go forth to the world such an account of 
the case, and such a description of my wife’s person, 
as would inevitably summon to the next exhibition of 
her misery, as by special invitation and advertisement, 
.ae whole world of this vast metropclis — the idle, the 
curious, the brutal, the hardened amateur in spectacles 
of woe, and the benign philanthropist who frequents 
such scenes with the purpose of carryiug alleviation to 
‘neir afflictions. All alike, whatever might be their 
notives or the spirit of their actions, would rush (as te 
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some grand festival of curiosity and sentimental luxury) 
to this public martyrdom of my innocent wife. 
Meantime, what was the first thing to be done ? Man- 
ifestly, to see Agnes: her account of the affair might 
suggest the steps to be taken. Prudence, therefore, at 
any rate, prescribed this course; and my heart would 
not have tolerated any other. I applied, therefore, at 
once for information as to the proper mode of effecting 
this purpose without delay. What was my horror at 
learning that, by a recent regulation of all the police 
offices, under the direction of the public minister whe 
presided over that department of the national adminis 
tration, no person could be admitted to an interview 
with any accused party during the progress of the off- 
cial examinations, or, in fact, until the final committal 
of the prisoner for trial! This rule was supposed to be 
attended by great public advantages, and had rarely 
been relaxed — never, indeed, without a special inter- 
position of the police minister authorizing its suspen- 
sion. But was the exclusion absolute and universal ? 
Might not, at least, a female servant, simply as the 
bearer of such articles as were indispensable to female 
delicacy and comfort, have access to her mistress? 
No; the exclusion was total and unconditional. To 
argue the point was manifestly idle: the subordinate 
officers had no discretion in the matter; nor, in fact, 
had any other official person, whatever were his rank 
except the supreme one; and to him I neither had any 
obvious means of introduction nor (in case of obtain. 
ing such an introduction) any chance of success ; fo, 
he spirit of the rule, I foresaw it would be answered 
epplied with especial force to cases like the present. 


fed 
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Mere liuman feelings of pity, sympathy with my too 
visible agitation, superadded to something of perhaps 
reverence for the blighting misery that was now open- 
ing its artillery upon me, — for misery has a privilege, 
and every where is felt to be a holy thing, — had com- 
bined to procure for me some attention and some indul- 
gence hitherto. Answers had been given with precis- 
ion, explanations made at length, and anxiety shown to 
satisfy my inquiries. But this could not last: the in- 
exorable necessities of public business coming back in 
a torrent upon the official people after this momentary 
interruption, forbade them to indulge any further con- 
sideration for an individual case ; and I saw that I must 
not stay any longer. I was rapidly coming to be re 
garded as a hinderance to the movement of public 
affairs ; and the recollection that I might again have 
occasion for some appeal to these men in their official 
characters, admonished me not to abuse my privilege 
of the moment. After returning thanks, therefore, for 
the disposition shown to oblige me, I retired. 

Slowly did I and Hannah retrace our steps. Hannah 
sustained in the tone of her spirits, by the extremity 
of her anger, a mood of feeling which I did not share. 
Indignation was to her in the stead of consolation and 
hope. I, for my part, could not seek even a momen- 
tary shelter from my tempestuous affliction in that tem- 
per of mind. The man who could accuse my Agnes, 
and accuse her of such a *rime, I felt to be a monster ; 
and in my thoughts he was already doomed to a bloody 
atoi ement (atonement! alas! what atonement?) when- 
ever the time arrived that her cause would not be pre- 
judiced, or the current of public feeling made to turp 
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.n his favor by investing him with the semblance of an 
injured or suffering person. So much was settled in 
my thoughts with the stern serenity of a decree issuing 
from a judgment seat. But that gave no relief, no 
shadow of relief, to the misery which was now con- 
suming me. Here was an end, in one hour, to the hap- 
piness of a life. In one hour it had given way, roct 
and branch —had melted like so much frostwork or a 
pageant of vapory exhalations. In a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, and yet forever and ever, I com< 
prehended the total ruin of my situation. The case, 
as others might think, was yet in suspense ; and there 
was room enough for very rational hopes, especially 
where there was an absolute certainty of innocence. 
Total freedom from all doubt on that point seemed to 
‘ustify almost more than hopes. This might be said, 
and most people would have been more or less consoled 
by it. Lwas not. I felt as certain, as irredeemably, 
as hopelessly certain, of the final results as though I 
had seen the record in the books of heaven. ‘ Hope 
nothing,” I said to myself ; “ think not of hope in this 
world ; but think only how best to walk steadily, and not 
to reel like a creature wanting discourse of reason or 
incapable of religious hopes under the burden which it 
has pleased God to impose, and which in this life can- 
not be shaken off. The countenance of man is made 
to look upward and to the skies. Thither also point 
henceforwards your heart and your thoughts. Never 
again let your thoughts travel earthwards. Settle them 
on the heavens, to which your Agnes is already sum- 
moned, The call is clear, and not to be mistaken. 
Little in her fate now depends upon you or upon anv 
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ching that man can do. Look, therefore, to yourself; 
see that you make not shipwreck of your heavenly 
freight because your earthly freight is lost; and miss 
not, by any acts of wild and presumptuous despair, 
that final reunion with your Agnes which can only 
be descried through vistas that open through the 
heavens.” 

Such were the thoughts —thoughts often made au- 
dible — which came spontaneously like oracles from 
afar as 1 strode homewards with Hannah by my side. 
Her, meantime, I seemed to hear; for at times I 
seemed and I intended to answer her. But answer 
her I did not; for not ten words of all that she said 
did I really and consciously hear. How I went through 
that night is more entirely a blank in my memory, 
more entirely a chapter of chaos and the confusion of 
chaos, than any other passage the most impressive in 
my life. If I even slumbered for a moment, as at in- 
ervals i Jid sometimes, though never sitting down, but 
standing or pacimy about throughout the night, and if 
in this way I attained a momentary respite from self. 
consciousness, no sooner had I reached this enviable 
state of oblivion than some internal sting of irritation 
as rapidly dispersed the whole fickle fabric of sleep, 
and as if the momentary trance —this fugitive be- 
guilement of my woe—had been conceded by a de- 
mon’s subtle malice only with the purpose of barbing 
the pang by thus forcing it into a stronger relief through 
the insidious peace preceding it. It is a well-known 
and most familiar experience to all the sons and daugh- 
ers of affliction, that under no circumstances is the 
viercing, lancinating torment of a recent calamity felt 
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so keenly as in the first moments of awaking in the 
morning from the night’s slumbers. Just at the very 
instant when the clouds of sleep and the whole fantastic 
illusions of dreaminess are dispersing,—Jjust as the 
realities of life are reassuming their steadfast forms 
reshaping themselves, and settling anew into those 
fixed relations which they are to preserve throughout 
the waking hours, — in that particular crisis of transi- 
tion from the unreal to the real, the woe which. besieges 
the brain and the lifesprings at the heart rushes in 
afresh amongst the other crowd of realities, and has, 
at the moment of restoration, literally the force and 
liveliness of a new birth— the very same pang, and no 
whit feebler, as that which belonged to it when it was 
first made known. From the total hush of oblivion 
which had buried it and sealed it up, as it were, during 
the sleeping hours, it starts into sudden life on our 
first awaking, and is to all intents and purposes a 
new, and not an old, affliction — one which brings with 
it the old original shock which attended its first annun- 
ciation. 

That night, that first night of separation from my 
wife, — how it passed I know not; I know only that i 
passed, I being in our common bed chamber, that 
holiest of all temples that are consecrated to human 
attachments whenever the heart is pure of man and 
woman and the love is strong —I being in that bed 
chamber, once the temple, now the sepulchre, of our 
happiness; I there, and my wife, my innocent wife. 
ina dungeon. As the morning light began to break 
somebody knocked at the door: it was Hannah. She 
took my hand: misery levels all feeble distinctions of 
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Station, sex, age. She noticed my excessive feverish- 
hess, and gravely remonstrated with me upon the ne- 
cessity there was that I should maintain as much health 
as possible for the sake of “ others,” if not for myself. 
She then brought me some tea, which refreshed me 
greatly ; for I had tasted nothing at all beyond a little 
water since the preceding morning’s breakfast. This 
refreshment seemed to relax and thaw the stiff, frozen 
state of cheerless, rayless despair in which I had passed 
the night. I became susceptible of consolation, — that 
consolation which lies involved in kindness and gentle- 
ness of manner, —if not susceptible more than before 
of any positive hope. I sat down; and, having no 
witnesses to my weakness but this kind and faithful 
woman, I wept, and I found a relief in tears ; and she, 
with the ready sympathy of woman, wept along with 
me. All at once she ventured upon the circumstances 
(so far as she had been able to collect them from the 
reports of those who had been present at the examina- 
tion) of our calamity. There was little indeed either 
to excite or to gratify any interest or curiosity separate 
from the personal interest inevitably connected with a 
ease to which there were two such parties as a brutal, 
sensual, degraded ruffian on one side, in character of 
accuser, and on the other, as defendant, a meek angel 
of a woman, timid and fainting from the horrors of her 
situation, and under the licentious gaze of the crowd, 
yet, at the same time, bold in conscious innocence, and, 
in the very teeth of the suspicions which beset her, 
winning the good opinion as well as the good wishes 
of all who saw her. There had been at this first ex 
amination little for her to say beyond the assigning her 
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name, age, and place of abode; and here it was for 
tunate that her own excellent good sense concurred 
with her perfect integrity and intuitive hatred of al. 
indirect or crooked courses in prompting her to an un- 
disguised statement of the simple truth, without a mo- 
mentary hesitation or attempt either at evasion or sup. 
pression. With equally good intentions in similar 
situations, many a woman has seriously injured her 
cause by slight evasions of the entire truth, where nev- 
ertheless her only purpose has been the natural and 
ingenuous one of seeking to save the reputation un- 
tainted of a name which she felt to have been confided 
to her keeping. The purpose was an honorable one, 
but erroneously pursued. Agnes fell into no such 
error. She answered calmly, simply, and truly to every 
question put by the magistrates ; and beyond that there 
was little opportunity for her to speak, the whole busi- 
ness of this preliminary examination being confined to 
the deposition of the accuser as to the circumstances 
under which he alleged the act of felonious appropria- 
tion to have taken place. These circumstances were 
perfectly uninteresting considered in themselves; but 
amongst them was one which to us had the most shock- 
ing interest, from the absolute proof thus furnished of a 
deep-laid plot against Agnes. But for this one cir- 
cumstance there would have been a possibility that the 
whole had originated in error—error growing out of 
and acting upon a nature originally suspicious, ana 
confirmed, perhaps, by an unfortunate experience. 
And, in proportion as that was possible, the chances 
increased that the accuser might, as the examinations 

vanced and the winning character of the accuses 
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party began to develop itself, begin to see his erro 
and to retract his own over-hasty suspicions. But nov 
we saw at a glance that for this hope there was n: 
countenance whatever, since one solitary circumstanc: 
sufficed to establish a conspiracy. The deposition 
bore, that the lace had been secreted and afterward: 
detected in a muff. Now, it was a fact, as well know: 
to both of us as the fact of Agnes having gone out a 
all, that she had laid aside her winter’s dress for the 
first time on this genial, sunny day. Muff she had no! 
at the time, nor could have had appropriately from the 
style of her costume in other respects. What was the 
effect upon us of this remarkable discovery ? Of course 
there died at once the hope of any abandonment 
by the prosecutor of his purpose, because here was 
proof of a predetermined plot. This hope died at 
once ; but then, as it was one which never had pre- 
sented itself to my mind, I lost nothing by which I had 
ever been solaced. On the other hand, it will be ob- 
vious that a new hope at the same time arose to take 
its place ; viz., the reasonable one that by this single 
detection, if once established, we might raise a strong 
presumption of conspiracy, and, moreover, that, as a 
leading fact or clew, it might serve to guide us in 
detecting others. Hannah was sanguine in this expec- 
tation ; and for a moment her hopes were contagiously 
exciting to mine. But the hideous despondency which 
in ».y mind had settled upon the whole affair from the 
very first, the superstitious presentiment I had of a total 
blight brooding over the entire harvest of my life and 
tts promises, (tracing itself onginally, I am almost 
ashamed to own, up to that prediction of the Hunga-. 
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rian woman,) denied me steady light, any thing — all 
in short, but a wandering ray of hope. It was right, 
of course, —nay, indispensable,— that the circum- 
stance of the muff should be strongly insisted upon at 
the next examination, pressed against the prosecutor, 
and sifted to the uttermost. An able lawyer would 
turn this to a triumphant account, and it would be ad- 
mirable as a means of preéngaging the good opinion 
as well as the sympathies of the public in behalf of the 
prisoner. But, for its final effect, my conviction re- 
mained, not to be shaken, that all would be useless — 
that our doom had gone forth, and was irrevocable. 
Let me not linger too much over those sad times. 
Morning came on as usual; for it is strange, but true, 
that to the very wretched it seems wonderful that times 
and seasons should keep their appointed courses in the 
midst of such mighty overthrows and such interruption 
to the courses of their own wonted happiness and their 
habitual expectations. Why should morning and night, 
why should all movements in the natural world, be so 
regular, whilst in the moral world all is so irregular 
and anomalous? Yet the sun and the moon rise and 
set as usual upon the mightiest revolutions of empire 
and of worldly fortune that this planet ever beholds ; 
and it is sometimes even a comfort to know that this 
will be the case. A great criminal, sentenced to an 
agonizing punishment. has derived a fortitude and a 
consolation from recollecting that the day would run its 
-nevitable course ; that a day, after all, was éut a day ; 
that the mighty wheel of alternate light and darkness 
must and would revolve; and that the evening star 
would rise as usual, and shine with its untroubled 
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ustre upon the dust and ashes of what had indeed suf- 
fered, and so recently, the most bitter pangs, but would 
then have ceased to suffer. ‘* La Journée,” said Da- 
mien, — 


‘* La journée sera dure, mais elle se passera.” 


us Se passera:” yes, that is true, I whispered 
to myself; my day also, my season of trial, will be 
hard to bear; but that also will have anend; that also 
“se passera.” Thus I talked or thought so long as I 
thought at all ; for the hour was now rapidly approach- 
ing when thinking in any shape would for some time 
be at an end for me. 

That day, as the morning advanced, I went again, 
accompanied by Hannah, to the police court, and to the 
prison —a vast, ancient, in parts ruinous, and most 
gloomy pile of building. In those days the adminis- 
tration of justice was, if not more corrupt, certainly in 
‘ts inferior departments by far more careless, than it is 
at present, and liable to thousands of interruptions and 
mal-practices, supporting themselves upon old tradi- 
tionary usages which required at least half a century, 
and the shattering every where given to old systems by 
the French revolution, together with the universal en- 
ugy of mind applied to those subjects over the whol > 
ength and breadth of Christendom, to approach with any 
effectual reforms. Knowing this, and having myself had 
direct personal cognizance of various cases in which 
bribery had been applied with success, | was not with- 
out considerable hope that perhaps Hannah and myself 
might avail ourselves of this irregular passport through 
the gates of the prison; and, had the new regulation 
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been of somewhat longer standing, there is little doubt 
that I should have been found right. ‘ Unfortunately, as 
yet it had all the freshness of new-born vigor, and kept 
itself in remembrance by the singular irritation it ex- 
cited. Besides this, it was a pet novelty of one par 
ticular minister, new to the possession of power, anx- 
ious to distinguish himself, proud of his creative fune- 
tions within the range of his office, and very sensitively 
jealous on the point of opposition to his mandates. 
Vain, therefore, on this day were all my efforts to cor- 
rupt the jailers; and, in fact, anticipating a time when 
I might have occasion to corrupt some of them fora 
more important purpose and on a larger scale,! did not 
think it prudent to proclaim my character beforehand 
as one who tampered with such means, and thus to arm 
against myself those jealousies in official people which 
it was so peculiarly important that I should keep asleep 

All that day, however, I lingered about the avenues 
and vast courts in the precincts of the prison, and near 
one particular wing of the building, which had been 
pointed out to me by a jailer as the section allotted to 
those who were in the situation of Agnes; that is, 
waiting their final commitment for trial. The building 
generally he could indicate with certainty ; but he pro- 
fessed himself unable to indicate the particular part of 
it which “ the young woman brought in on the day pre- 
vious ” would be likely to occupy; consequently he 
could not point out the window from which her cel 
(her “ cell!” what a word!) would be lighted. “ But, 
master,” he went on to say, “ I would advise nobody te 
try that game.” He looked with an air so significant 
and at the same time used a gesture so indicative of 
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private understanding, that I at once apprehended his 
meaning, and assured him that he had altogether mis- 
construed my drift; that, as to attempts at escape or at 
any mode of communicating with the prisone: from the 
outside, I trusted all that was perfectly needless; and 
that, at any rate, in my eyes it was perfectly hopeless. 
“ Well, master,” he replied, “ that’s neither here nor 
there. You’ve come down handsomely, that | will say ; 
and where a gentleman acts like a gentleman and be- 
haves himself as such, I’m not the man to go and split 
upon him fora word. To be sure, it’s quite nat’ral that 
a gentleman, — put case that a young woman is his 
fancy woman, — it’s nothing but nat’ral that he should 
want to get her out of such an old rat hole as this, 
where many’s the fine-timbered creature, both he and 
she, that has lain to rot, and has never got out of the 
old trap at all, first or last » « How so?” I in- 
terrupted him; “surely they don’t detain the corpses 
of prisoners?” ‘ Ay; but mind you, put case that he 
or that she should die in this rat trap before sentence is 
passed, why then the prison counts them as its own 
children, and buries them in its own chapel — that old 
stack of pigeon holes that you see up yonder to the 
.Yight hand.” So then, after all, thought I, if my poor 
Agnes should, in her desolation and solitary confine. 
ment to these wretched walls, find her frail strength 
give way,— should the moral horrors of her situation 
work their natural effect upon her health, and she 
should chance to die within this dungeon, — here within 
this same dungeon will she lie to the resurrection; and 
in that case her prison doors have already closed upon 
her forever. The man, who perhaps had some rough 
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kindness in his nature, though tainted by the mercenary 
feelings too inevitably belonging to his situation, seemed 
to guess at the character of my ruminations by the 
change of my countenance ; for he expressed some pity 
for my being “ in so much trouble ;” and it seemed to 
mcrease his respect for me that this trouble should be 
directed to the case of a woman; for he appeared to 
nave a manly sense of the peculiar appeal made to the 
honor and gallantry of man by the mere general fact 
of the feebleness and the dependence of woman. I 
looked at him more attentively in consequence of the 
feeling tone in which he now spoke, and was surprise¢ 
that I had not more particularly noticed him before. 
He was a fine-looking, youngish man, with a bold, 
Robin Hood style of figure and appearance ; and, mor- 
ally speaking, he was absolutely transfigured to my 
eyes by the effect worked upon him for the momen! 
through the simple calling up of his better nature 
However, he recurred to his cautions about the peril in 
a legal sense of tampering with the windows, bolts, and 
bars of the old decaying prison; which, in fact, pre- 
cisely according to the degree in which its absolute 
power over its prisoners was annually growing less 
and less, grew more and more jealous of its own repu- 
tation, and punished the attempts to break loose with 
the more severity, in exact proportion as they were the 
more tempting by the chances of success. I persisted 
‘n disowning any schemes of the sort, and especially 
apon the ground of their hopelessness. But this, on 
the other hand, was a ground that in his inner thoughts 
he treated with scorn ; and I could easily see that, witl 
a little skilful management of opportunity, I might 
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upon occasion, draw from him all the secrets he 
knew as to the special points of infirmity in this old 
ruinous building. For the present, and until it shoula 
certainly appear that there was some use to be derived 
from this species of knowledge, I forbore to raise su- 
perfluous suspicions by availing myself further of his 
communicative disposition. ‘Taking, however, the pre- 
caution of securing his name, together with his particu- 
lar office and designation in the prison, I parted from 
him as if to go home, but in fact to resume my sad 
roamings up and down the precincts of the jail. 

What made these precincts much larger than other- 
wise they would have been was the circumstance that, by 
a usage derived from older days, both criminal prison- 
ers and those who were prisoners for debt equally fell 
under the custody of this huge caravanserai for the in- 
different reception of crime, of misdemeanor, and of 
misfortune. And those who came under the two first 
titles were lodged here through all stages of their con- 
nection with public justice ; alike when mere objects of 
~ague suspicion to the police, when under examination 
upon a specific charge, when fully committed for trial, 
when convicted and under sentence, awaiting the exe- 
vution of that sentence, and, in a large proportion of 
eases, even through their final stage of punishment, 
when it happened to be of any nature compatible with 
in-door confinement. Hence it arose that the number 
of those who haunted the prison gates, with or without 
a title to admission, was enormous ; all the relatives, or 
more properly the acquaintances and connections, of 
the criminal population within the prison being swelled 
py ali the families of needy debtors who came daily 

19 
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zither to offer the consolation of their society, or to 
diminish their common expenditure by uniting their 
slender establishments. One of the rules applied to 
‘the management of this vast multitude that were every- 
day candidates for admission was, that to save the end- 
less trouble, as well as risk, perhaps, of opening and 
shutting the main gates to every successive arrival, pe- 
riodic intervals were fixed for the admission by whole- 
sale; and as these periods came round every two 
hours, it would happen at many parts of the day that 
vast crowds accumulated, waiting for the next opening 
of the gate. These crowds were assembled in two or 
three large outer courts, in which also were many stalls 
and booths, kept there upon some local privilege of an- 
cient inheritance, or upon some other plea made good 
by gifts or bribes — some by Jews, and others by Chris- 
tians perhaps equally Jewish. Superadded to these 
stationary elements of this miscellaneous population 
were others, drawn thither by pure motives of curiosity, 
so that altogether an almost permanent mob was gath- 
ered together in these courts ; and amid this mob it was, 
— from I know not what definite motive, partly because 

thought it probable that amongst these people I should 
year the cause of Agnes peculiarly the subject of con- 
versation, — and so, in fact, it did really happen, — but 
partly, and even more, I believe, because I now awfully 
began to shrink from solitude; tumult I must have, 
and distraction of thought, —amid this mob, I say, it 
vas that I passed two days. Feverish I had been from 
che first; and from bad to worse, in such a case, was 
at any rate, a natural progress. But, perhaps, also 
amongst this crowd of the poor, the abjectly wretched 
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hhe ill fed, the desponding, and the dissolute, there 
might be very naturally a larger body of contagion 
urking than according to their mere numerical expec- 
tations. There was at that season a very extensive de- 
population going on in some quarters of this great me- 
tropolis and in other cities of the same empire by 
means of a very malignant typhus. This fever is 
supposed to be the peculiar product of jails; and 
thougn it had not as yet been felt as a scourge and 
devastator of this particular jail, or at least the conse- 
quent mortality had been hitherto kept down to a 
moderate amount, yet it was highly probable that a cer- 
tain quantity of contagion, much beyond the proportion 
of other popular assemblages less uniformly wretched 
in their composition, was here to be found all day long ; 
and doubtless my excited state and irritable habit of 
body had offered a peculiar predisposition that favored 
the rapid development of this contagion. However 
this might be, the result was, that, on the evening of the 
second day which [| spent in haunting the purlieus of 
the prison, (consequently the night preceding the sec- 
ond public examination of Agnes,) I was attacked by 
ardent fever in such unmitigated fury that before morn- 
ing I had lost all command of my intellectual faculties. 
for some weeks I became a pitiable maniac, and in 
every sense the wreck of my former self; and seven 
entire weeks, together with the better half of an eighth 
week, had passed over my head whilst I lay uncon- 
scious of time and its dreadful freight of events, ex- 
vepting in so far as my disordered brain, by its fantas 
tic coinages, created endless mimicries and mockenes 
of these events, less substantial, but oftentimes less 
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afflicting or less agitating. It would have been well 
for me had my destiny decided that I was not to he 
recalled to this world of woe; but I had no such hap- 
piness in store. I recovered; and through twenty and 
eight years my groans have recorded the sorrow I feel 
that I did. 

* * * * * 

I shall not rehearse, circumstantially and point by 
point, the sad unfolding, as it proceeded through sue 
cessive revelations to me, of all which had happened 
during my state of physical incapacity. When I first 
became aware that my wandering senses had returned 
to me, and knew, by the cessation of all throbbings 
and the unutterable pains that had so long possessed 
my brain, that I was now returning from the gates of 
death, a sad confusion assailed me as to some indefi- 
nite cloud of evil that had been hovering over me at 
the time when I first fell into a state of insensibility. 
For a time I struggled vainly to recover the lost con- 
nection of my thoughts, and I endeavored ineffectually 
to address myself to sleep. I opened my eyes, but 
‘ound the glare of light painful beyond measure. 
Strength, however, it seemed to me that I had, and 
more than enough to raise myself out of bed. I made 
the attempt; but fell back, almost giddy with the effort. 
At the sound of the disturbance which I had thns 
made, a woman whom I did not know came from be- 
hind a curtain and spoke to me. Shrinking from any 
communication with a stranger, especially one whose 
discretion I could not estimate in making discoveries to 
me with the requisite caution, I asked her simply wha 
o’clock it was. 
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** Eleven in the forenoon,” she replied. 

“ And what day of the month?” 

“The second,” was her brief answer. 

I felt almost a sense of shame in adding, ** The sec 
end! But of what month ?” 

“* Of June,” was the startling rejoinder. 

On the 8th of April I had fallen ill; and it was now 
actually the 2d of June. O sickening calculation! 
revolting register of hours! for in that same moment 
which brought back this one recollection, perhaps by 
steadying my brain, rushed back in a torrent all the 
other dreadful remembrances of the period, and now 
the more so because, though the event was still uncer- 
tain as regarded my knowledge, it must have become 
dreadfully certain as regarded the facts of the case 
and the happiness of all who were concerned. Alas! 
one little circumstance too painfully assured me that 
this event had not been a happy one. Had Agnes 
been restored to her liberty and her home, where 
would she have been found but watching at my bed- 
side? That too certainly I knew; and the inference 
was too bitter to support 

* * * * *% 

On this same day, some hours afterwards, upon 
ffannah’s return from the city, I received from her, 
and heard with perfect calmness, the whole sum of evil 
which awaited me. Little Francis—she took up her 
male at that point—‘“ was with God;” so she ex 
oressed herself. He had died of the same fever which 
had attacked me— had died and been buried nearly 
ive weeks before. Too probably he had caught the 
‘afecuen from me. Almost ~ such are the caprices 
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of human feeling, — almost I could have rejoiced that 
this young memorial of my vanished happiness had 
vanished also. It gave me a pang, nevertheless, that 
the grave should thus have closed upon him before I 
had seen his fair little face again. But I steeled my 
heart to hear worse things than this. Next she went 
on to inform me that already, on the first or second day 
of our calamity, she had taken upon herself, without 
waiting for authority, on observing the rapid approaches 
of illness in me, and arguing the state of helplessness 
which would follow, to write off at once a summons in 
the most urgent terms to the brother of my wife. This 
gentleman, whom I shal] call Pierpoint, was a high- 
spirited, generous young man as | have ever known. 
When I say that he was a sportsman, that at one sea- 
son of the year he did little else than pursue his darling 
amusement of fox hunting,— for which, indeed, he 
had alinost a maniacal passion, — saying this, I shall 
already have prejudged him in the opinions of many, 
who fancy all such persons the slaves of corporeal en- 
joyments. But, with submission, the truth lies the 
other way. According to my experience, people of 
these habits have their bodies more than usually under 
their command, as being subdued by severe exercise - 
and their minds, neither better nor worse on an average 
than those of their neighbors, are more available from 
being so much more rarely clogged by morbid habits 
n that uneasy yokefellow of the intellectual part — 
the body. He, at all events, was a man to justify in his 
own person this way of thinking; for he was a man 
not only of sound, but even of bold and energetic, in 
ellect, and, in all moral respects, one whom any man 
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might feel proud to call his friend. This young man, 
Pierpvint, without delay obeyed the summons ; and, on 
being made acquainted with what had already passed, 
the first step he took was to call upon Barratt ; and, 
without further question than what might ascertain his 
identity, he proceeded to inflict upon him a severe 
horsewhipping. A worse step on his sister’s account 
he could not have taken. Previously to this the popu- 
‘ar feeling had run strongly against Barratt; but now 
its unity was broken. A new element was introduced 
into the question. Democratic feelings were armed 
against this outrage; gentlemen and nobles, it was 
said, thought themselves not amenable to justice ; and 
again, the majesty of the law was offended at this in 
trusion upon an affair already under solemn course of 
adjudication. Every thing, however, passes away under 
the healing hand of time ; and this also faded from the 
public mind. People remembered also that he was a 
brother, and in that character, at any rate, had a right 
‘o some allowances for his intemperance ; and what 
quickened the oblivion of the affair was, which in itself 
was sufficiently strange, that Barratt did not revive the 
vase in the public mind by seeking legal reparation for 
his injuries. It was, however, still matter of regret 
that Pierpoint should have indulged himself in this 
movement of passion, since undoubtedly it broke and 
disturbed the else uniform stream of public indignation, 
by investing the original aggressor with something like 
dhe character of an injured person, and therefore with 
some set-off to plead against his own wantonness of 
malice. His malice might now assume the nobler as 
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Thus fur, in reporting the circumstances, Hanrak 
had dallied, thus far I had rejoiced that she dallied 
with the main burden of the woe; but now there re- 
mained nothing to dally with any longer; and she 
rushed along in her narrative, hurrying to tell —I hur- 
rying to hear. A second, a third, examination had en- 
sued, then a final committal — all this within a week. 
By that time all the world was agitated with the case ; 
literally not the city only, vast as that city was, but the 
nation, was convulsed, and divided into parties upon the 
question, whether the prosecution were one of mere 
malice or not. The very government of the land was 
reported to be equally interested, and almost equally 
divided in opinion. In this state of public feeling came 
the trial. Image to yourself, O reader, whosoever 
you are, the intensity of the excitement which by that 
time had arisen in all people to be spectators of the 
scene ; then image to yourself the effect of all this — 
a perfect consciousness that in herself, as a centre, was 
settled the whole mighty interest of the exhibition — 
that interest again of so dubious and mixed a character 
— sympathy in some with mere misfortune —sympa- 
pathy in others with female frailty and guilt, not per- 
haps founded upon an absolute unwavering belief in her 
‘Mnocence, even amongst those who were most loud 
and positive as partisans in affirming it; and then re- 
member that all this hideous scenical display and noto- 
riety settled upon one whose very nature, constitution- 
ally timid, recoiled with the triple agony of womanly 
vhame, of matronly dignity, of insulted innocence 
om every mode and shape of public display. Com 
bine all these circumstances and elements of the case 
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and you may faintly enter into the situation of my poor 
Agnes. Perhaps the best way to express it at once is 
by recurring to the case of a young female Christian 
martyr, in the early ages of Christianity, exposed in 
the bloody amphitheatre of Rome or Verona to “ fight 
with wild beasts,” as it was expressed in mockery — 
she to fight! the lamb to fight with lions! But in re 
ality the young martyr had a fight to maintain, and a 
fight (in contempt of that cruel mockery) fiercer than 
the fiercest of her persecutors could have faced, per- 
haps — the combat with the instincts of her own shrink- 
ing, trembling, fainting nature. Such a fight had my 
Agnes to maintain ; and at that time there was a large 
party of gentlemen in whom the gentlemanly instinct 
was predominant, and who felt so powerfully the cruel 
indignities of her situation that they made a public ap- 
peal in her behalf. One thing, and a strong one, which 
they said, was this: ‘“ We all talk and move in this 
case as if, because the question appears doubtful to 
some people, and the accused party to some people 
wears a doubtful character, it would follow that she 
therefore had in reality a mixed character, composed 
in joint proportions of the best and the worst that is im- 
puted to her. But let us not forget that this mixed 
character belongs, not to her, but to the infirmity of our 
human judgments. They are mixed ; they are dubious : 
but she is not. She is, or she is not, guilty; there 
‘'s no middle case. And let us consider for a single 
moment, that if this young lady (as many among ug 
heartily believe) is innocent, then, and upon that suppo- 
sition, let us consider how cruel we should all think the 
public exposure which aggravates the other injuries (as 
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in that case they must be thought) to which her situa 
tion exposes her.” They went on to make some sug- 
gestions for the officers of the court in preparing the 
arrangements for the trial, and some also for the gui- 
dance of the audience, which showed the same generous 
anxiety for sparing the feelings of the prisoner. If 
these did not wholly succeed in repressing the open 
avowal of coarse and brutal curiosity amongst the in- 
tensely vulgar, at least they availed to diffuse amongst 
the neutral and indifferent part of the public a sentiment 
of respect and forbearance which, emanating from high 
quarters, had a very extensive influence upon most of 
what met the eye or the ear of my poor wife. She, on 
the day of trial, was supported by her brother ; and by 
that time she needed support indeed. I was reported 
to be dying; her little son was dead; neither had she 
been allowed to see him. Perhaps these things, by 
weaning her from all further care about life, might have 
found their natural effect in making her indifferent to 
the course of the trial or even to its issue. And so, 
perhaps, in the main, they did; but at times some lin- 
gering sense of outraged dignity, some fitful gleams of 
old sympathies, * the hectic of a moment,” came back 
upon her, and prevailed over the deadening stupor of 
her grief. Then she shone for a moment into a star- 
ry light, sweet and woful to remember. Then 
But why linger? I hurry to the close. She was pro- 
nounced guilty, whether bya jury or a bench of judges 
[ do not say—having determined, from the begin- 
ning, to give no hint of the land in which all these 
events happened ; neither is that of the slightest conse. 
quence. Guilty she was pronounced; but sentence a 
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hat time was deferred. Ask me not, I beseech you, 
about the muff or other circumstances inconsistent with 
the hostile evidence. These circumstances had the tes- 
timony, you will observe, of my own servants only ; 
nay, as it turned out, of one servant exclusively ; that 
naturally diminished their value. And, on the other 
side, evidence was arrayed, perjury was suborned, that 
would have wrecked a wilderness of simple truth trust- 
ing to its own unaided forces. What followed? Did 
this judgment of the court settle the opinion of the pub- 
lic? Opinion of the public! Did it settle the winds? 
Did it settle the motion of the Atlantic ? Wilder, fiercer, 
and louder grew the cry against the wretched ac- 
cuser; mighty had been the power over the vast audi- 
ence of the dignity, the affliction, the perfect simplicity, 
and the Madonna beauty of the prisoner. That beauty, 
so childlike, and at the same time so saintly, made, be- 
sides, so touching in its pathos by means of the aban- 
donment, the careless abandonment, and the infinite 
desolation of her air and manner, would of itself, and 
without further aid, have made many converts. Much 
more was done by the simplicity of her statements and 
the indifference with which she neglected to improve 
any strong points in her own favor — the indifference, 
as every heart perceived, of despairing grief. Then 
came the manners on the hostile side — the haggard 
consciousness of guilt, the drooping tone, the bravado 
and fierce strut which sought to dissemble all this. Not 
one amongst all the witnesses assembled on that side 
had (by all agreement) the bold, natural tone of con- 
scious uprightness. Hence it could not be surprising 
that the storm of popular opinion made itself heard 
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with a louder and a loudersound. The government it- 
self began to be disturbed; the ministers of the sover- 
eign were agitated ; and, had no menaces been thrown 
out, it was generally understood that they would have 
given way to the popular voice, now continually more 
distinct and clamorous. In the midst of all this tumult, 
obscure murmurs began to arise that Barratt had prac- 
tised the same or similar villanies in former instances. 
One case in particular was beginning to be whispered 
about, which at once threw a light upon the whole af- 
fair. It was the case of a young and very beautiful 
married woman, who had been on the very brink of a 
catastrophe such as had befallen my own wife, when 
some seasonable interference, of what nature was not 
known, had critically delivered her. This case arose 
like a little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand,” then 
spread and threatened to burst in tempest upon the pub- 
lic mind ; when all at once, more suddenly even than it 
had arisen, it was hushed up, or in some way disap- 
peared. But a trifling circumstance made it possible 
to trace this case; in after times, when means offered, 
but unfortunately no particular purpose of good, nor 
any purpose, in fact, beyond that of curiosity, it was 
traced ; and enough was soon ascertained to have blown 
to fragments any possible conspiracy emanating from 
this Barratt, had that been of any further importance. 
However, in spite of all that money or art could effect, 
a sullen growl continued to be heard amongst the pop- 
ulace of villanies many and profound that had been 
effected or attempted by this Barratt; and accordingly 

much in the same way as was many years afterwards 
practised in London, when a hosier had caused severa 
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young people to be prosecuted to death for passing 
forged bank notes, the wrath of the people showed it- 
self in marking the shop for vengeance upon any favor- 
able occasion offering through fire or riots, and in the 
mean time in deserting it. These things had been going 
on for some time when I awoke from my long delirium ; 
but the effect they had produced upon a weak and ob- 
stinate and haughty government, or at least upon the 
weak and obstinate and haughty member of the gov- 
ernment who presided in the police administration, was, 
to confirm and rivet the line of conduct which had been 
made the object of popular denunciation. More ener- 
getically, more scornfully, to express that determina- 
tion of flying in the face of public opinion and censure, 
four days before my awakening, Agnes had been 
arought up to receive her sentence. On that same day, 
(nay, it was said in that same hour,) petitions, very nu- 
merously signed, and various petitions from different 
ranks, different ages, different sexes, were carried up 
to the throne, praying, upon manifold grounds, but all 
noticing the extreme doubtfulness of the case, for an 
unconditional pardon. By whose advice or influence 
it was guessed easily, though never exactly ascertained, 
these petitions were unanimously, almost contemptuous- 
ly, rejected. And to express the contempt of public 
opinion as powerfully as possible, Agnes was sentenced 
by the court, reassembled in full pomp, order, and cer- 
emonial costume, to a punishment the severest that the 
laws allowed —viz., hard labor for ten years. The 
people raged more than ever; threats public and pri 
vate were conveyed to the ears of the minister chiefly 
roncerned in the responsibility, and who had indeed, 
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by empty and ostentatious talking, assumed that re. 
sponsibility to himself in a way that was perfectly need: 
iess. 

Thus stood matters when I awoke to consciousness ; 
and this was the fatal journal of the interval — interval 
so long,as measured by my fierce calendar of delirium 
—so brief, measured by the huge circuit of events 
vhich it embraced, and their mightiness for evil. 
Wrath, wrath immeasurable, unimaginable, unmitiga- 
ble, burned at my heart like a cancer. The worst had 
come. And the thing which kills a man for action, — 
the living in two climates at once —a torrid and a 
frigid zone of hope and fear, — that was past. Weak, 
suppose I were for the moment; I felt that a day or 
two might bring back my strength. No miserable 
tremors of hope now shook my nerves; if they shook 
from that inevitable rocking of the waters that follows 
a storm,so much might be pardoned to the infirmity of 
a nature that could not lay aside its fleshly necessities, 
nor altogether forego its homage to “these frail ele- 
ments,” but which by inspiration already lived within a 
region where no voices were heard but the spiritual 
voices of transcendent passions — of 
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Six days from that time I was well — well and strong 
I rose from bed; I bathed ; I dressed — dressed as if 
I were a bridegroom. And that was, in fact, a grea’ 
day ir my life. Iwas to see Agnes. O, yes! Per. 
mission had been obtained from the lordly minister tha 
should see my wife. Is it possible ? Can such zon. 
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flescensions exist? Yes; solicitations from ladies, elo- 
quent notes wet with ducal tears, — these had won from 
the thrice-radiant secretary, redolent of roseate attar, a 
countersign to some order or other, by which I, — yes, 
I, — under license of a fop and supervision of a jailer, 
was to see and for a time to converse with my own 
wife. 

The hour appointed for the first day’s interview was 
eight o’clock in the evening. On the outside of the jail 
all was summer light and animation. The sports of 
children in the streets of mighty cities are but sad, 
and too painfully recall the circumstances of freedom 
and breezy nature that are not there. But still the 
pomp of glorious summer, and the presence, “ not to be 
put by,” of the everlasting light, that is either always 
present or always dawning, — these potent elements im- 
pregnate the very city life, and the dim reflex of Nature 
which is found at the bottom of well-like streets, with 
more solemn powers to move and to soothe in summer, 
I struck upon the prison gates — the first among multi- 
tudes waiting to strike. Not because we struck, but be- 
cause the hour had sounded, suddenly the gate opened; 
and in we streamed. JI, as a visitor for the first time 
was immediately distinguished by the jailers, whose 
glance of the eye is fatally unerring. ‘ Who was it 
that I wanted?” At the name, a stir of emotion was 
manifest even there ; the dry bones stirred and moved ; 
the passions outside had long ago passed to the interior 
of this gloomy prison; and not a man but had his 
aypothesis on the case; not a man but had almost 
fought with some comrade (many had literally fought) 
sbout the merits of their several opinions. 
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tf any man had expected a scene at this reunion he 
would have been disappointed. Exhaustion and the 
ravages of sorrow had left to dear Agnes so little power 
of animation or of action that her emotions were rather 
to be guessed at, both for kind and for degree, than di- 
rectly to have been perceived. She was, in fact, a sick 
patient, far gone in an illness that should properly have 
confined her to bed, and was as much past the power 
of replying to my frenzied exclamations as a dying vic- 
tim of fever of entering upona strife of argument. In 
bed, however, she was not. When the door opened, 
she was discovered sitting at a table placed against the 
opposite wall, her head pillowed upon her arms, and 
these resting upon the table. Her beautiful long auburn 
hair had escaped from its confinement, and was floating 
over the table and her own person. She took no no- 
tice of the disturbance made by our entrance, did not 
turn, did not raise her head, nor make an effort to do so, 
nor by any sign whatever intimate that she was con- 
scious of our presence until the turnkey in a respectful 
tone announced me. Upon that a low groan, or rather 
a feeble moan, showed that she had become aware of 
my presence, and relieved me from all apprehension 
of causing too sudden a shock by taking her in my 
arms. ‘The turnkey had now retired: we were alone. 
I knelt by her side, threw my arms about her, and 
pressed her to my heart. She drooped her head upon 
my shoulder and lay for some time like one who slum- 
bered ; but, alas! not as she had used to slumber. Her 
breathing, which had been like that of sinless infancy 
was now frightfully short and quick; she seemed no 
broperty to breathe, but to gasp. This, thought I, may 
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be sudden agitation, and in that case she will gradually 
recover ; half an hour will restore her. Woe is me! 
She did not recover; and internally I said, She never 
will recover. The arrows have gone too deep for a 
frame so exquisite in its sensibility, and already her 
hours are numbered. 

At this first visit I said nothing to her about the past ; 
that, and the whole extent to which our communications 
should go, I left rather to her own choice. At the sec- 
ond visit, however, upon some word or other arising 
which furnished an occasion for touching on this hate- 
ful topic, I pressed her, contrary to my own previcus 
intention, for as full an account of the fatal event as 
she could without a distressing effort communicate. 
To my surprise she was silent — gloomily, almost it 
might have seemed obstinately, silent. A horrid thought 
came into my mind. Could it, might it, have been 
possible that my noble-minded wife, such she had ever 
seemed to me, was open to temptations of this nature ? 
Could it have been that in some moment of infirmity, 
when her better angel was away from her side, she had 
yielded to a sudden impulse of frailty, such as a second 
moment for consideration would have resisted, but 
which unhappily had been foliowed by no such oppor 
tunity of retrieval? Thad heard of such things. Cases 
there were in our own times (and rot confined to one 
nation) when irregular impulses of this sort were 
known to have haunted and besieged natures not other- 
wise ignoble and base. I ran over some of the names 
amongst those which were taxed with this propensity. 
More than one were the names of pedple in « technical 
sense held noble. That nor any other consideration 

20 
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abated my horror. Better, I said, better, (because more 
sompatible with elevation of mind,) better to have come 
mitted some bloody act — some murderous act. Dreade 
ful was the panic I underwent. God pardon the wrong 
I did! And even now I pray to him—as though the 
past thing were a future thing and capable of change — 
that he would forbid her forever to know what was the 
derogatory thought I had admitted. I sometimes think, 
by recollecting a momentary blush that suffused her 
marble countenance, —I think, I fear, that she might 
have read what was fighting in my mind. Yet that 
would admit of another explanation. If she did read 
the very worst, meek saint! she suffered no complaint 
or sense of that injury to escape her. It might, how- 
ever, be that perception, or it might be that fear, which 
roused her to an effort that otherwise had seemed too 
revolting to undertake. She now rehearsed the whole 
steps of the affair from first to last; but the only mate- 
rial addition which her narrative made to that which the 
trial itself had involved was the following: On two 
separate occasions previous to the last and fatal one, 
when she had happened to walk unaccompanied by me 
in the city, the monster Barratt had met her in the street. 
He had probably — and this was, indeed, subsequently 
ascertained — at first, and for some time afterwards, 
mistaken her rank, and had addressed some proposals 
to her, which, from the suppressed tone of his speaking 
or from her own terror and surprise, she had not clearly 
understood ; but enough had reached her alarmed ear 
to satisfy her that they were of a nature in the last de 
gree licentious and insulting. Terrified and shocked 
rather than indignant, — for she too easily presumed the 
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man to be a maniac, -— she hurried homewards, and was 
rejoiced, on first venturing to look round when close to 
her own gate, to perceive that the man was not follow- 
ing. ‘There, however, she was mistaken; for, either 
on this occasion or on some other, he had traced her 
homewards. The last of these rencounters had occurred 
just three months before the fatal 6th of April; and if 
in any one instance Agnes had departed from the strict 
line of her duty as a wife, or had shown a defect of 
judgment, it was at this point, in not having frankly and 
fully reported the circumstances to me. On the last of 
these occasions I had met her at the garden gate, and 
had particularly remarked that she seemed agitated ; 
and now, at recalling these incidents, Agnes reminded 
me thatI had noticed that circumstance to herself, and 
that she had answered me faithfully as to the main fact. 
It was true she had done so; for she had said that she 
had just met a lunatic, who had alarmed her by fixing 
his attention upon herself and speaking to her in a 
ruffian manner ; and it was also true that she did sin- 
cerely regard him in thatlight. This led me at the time 
to construe the whole affair into a casual collision with 
some poor maniac escaping from his keepers, and of 
no future moment, having passed by without present 
consequences. But had she, instead of thus reporting 
her own erroneous impression, reported the entire cir- 
tumstances of the case, I should have given them a 
very different interpretation. Affection for me, and 
fear to throw me needlessly ir.o a quarrel with a man 
of apparently brutal and violent nature, — these consid- 
erations, as too often they do with the most upright wives, 
had operated to check Agnes in the perfect sincerity of 
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her communications. She had told nothing but the 
truth — only, and fatally it turned out for us both, she 
had not told the whole truth. The very suppressicn te 
which she had reconciled herself, under the belief that 
thus she was providing for my safety and her own con- 
sequent happiness, had been the indirect occasion of 
ruin to both. It was impossible to show displeasure 
under such circumstances, or under any circumstances, 
to one whose self-reprcaches were at any rate too 
bitter ; but certainly, as a general rule, every conscien- 
tious woman should resolve to consider her husband’s 
honor in the first case, and far before all other regards 
whatsoever; to make this the first, the second, the third 
law of her conduct, and his personal safety but the 
fourth or fifth. Yet women, and especially when the 
interests of children are at stake upon their husbands’ 
safety, rarely indeed are able to take this Roman view 
of their duties. 

To return to the narrative. Agnes had not, nor could 
have, the most remote suspicion of this Barratt’s con- 
nection with the shop which he had not accidentally 
entered ; and the sudden appearance of this wretch it 
was, at the very moment of finding herself charged 
with so vile and degrading an offence, that contributed 
most of all to rob her of her natural firmness, by 
suddenly revealing to her terrified heart the depth of 
the conspiracy which thus yawned like a gulf below 
ver. And not only had this sudden horror, upon dis: 
covering a guilty design in what before had seemed 
accident, and links uniting remote incidents which else 
seemed casual and disconnected, greatly disturbed and 
ronfused her manner — which confusion again hae 
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become more intense upon her own consciousness that 
she was confused and that her manner was greatly te 
her disadvantage, — but — which was the worst effect of 
all, because the rest could not operate against her 
except upon those who were present to witness it, 
whereas this was noted down and recorded — so utterly 
did her confusion strip her of all presence of mind that 
she did not consciously notice (and consequently could 
not protest against at the moment when it was most 
important to do so and most natural) the important 
circumstance of the muff. This capital objection, 
therefore, though dwelt upon and improved to the 
utmost at the trial, was looked upon by the judges as 
an afterthought, and merely because it had not been 
seized upon by herself and urged in the first moments 
of her almost incapacitating terror on finding this 
amongst the circumstances of the charge against her. 
As if an ingenuous nature, in the very act of recoil- 
ing with horror from a criminal charge the most degrad- 
ing, and in the very instant of discovering, with a per- 
fect rapture of alarm, the too plausible appearance of 
probability amongst the circumstances, would be likely 
to pause, and, with attorney-like dexterity, to pick out 
the particular circumstance that might admit of being 
proved to be false, when the conscience proclaimed, 
though in despondence for the result, that all the cir- 
umstances were, as to the use made of them, one 
ussue of falsehoods! Agnes, who had made a power- 
ful effort in speaking of the case a\ all, found her caim- 
ness increase as she advanced; and she now told me 
chat in reality there were two discoveries which she 
made in the same instant, and not one only, which had 
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disarmed her firmness and ordinary presence of mind 
One I have mentioned —the fact of Barratt, the pro 
prietor of the shop, being the same person who had ir 
former instances persecuted her in the street. But the 
other was even more alarming. It has been said 
already that it was not a pure matter of accident that 
she had visited this particular shop. In reality, that 
nursery maid, of whom some mention has been made 
above, and in terms expressing the suspicion with 
which even then I regarded her, had persuaded her 
into going thither by some representations which Agnes 
had already ascertained to be altogether unwarranted 
Other presumptions against this girl’s fidelity crowde 

dimly upon my wife’s mind at the very moment of 
finding her eyes thus suddenly opened; and it was 
not five minutes after her first examination, and in fact 
five minutes after it had ceased to be of use to her, 
that she remembered another circumstance, which now, 
when combined with the sequel, told its own tale. The 
muff had been missed some little time before the 6th of 
April. Search had been made for it; but, the particu- 
lar occasion which required it having passed off, this 
search was laid aside for the present, in the expecta- 
tion that it would soon reappear in some corner of the 
house before it was wanted. Then came the sunny day, 
which made it no longer useful, and would perhaps 
have dismissed it entirely from the recollection of all 
parties, until it was now brought back in this memora- 
ble way. The name of my wife was embroidered 
within, upon the lining ; and it thus became a serviceable 
tink to the hellish cabal against her. Upon reviewing 
the circumstances from first to last. upon recalling the 
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nanner of the girl at the time when the muff was 
missed, and upon combining the whole with her recent 
deception, by which she had misled her poor mistress 
into visiting this shop, Agnes began to see the entire 
truth as to this servant’s wicked collusion with Barratt, 
though perhaps it might be too much to suppose her 
aware of the unhappy result to which her collusion 
tended. All this she saw ata glance when it was too 
late ; for her first examination was over. This girl, I 
must add, had left our house during my illness; and 
she had afterwards a melancholy end. 

One thing surprised me in all this. Barratt’s purpose 
must manifestly have been to create merely a terror in 
my poor wife’s mind, and to stop short of any legal 
consequences, in order to profit of that panic and 
confusion for extorting compliances with his hideous 
pretensions. It perplexed me, therefore, that he did 
not appear to have pursued this manifestly his primary 
purpose, the other being merely a mask to conceal his 
true ends and also (as he fancied) a means for effect. 
mg them. In this, however, I had soon occasion to 
find that I was deceived. He had, but without the 
knowledge of Agnes, taken such steps as were then 
epen to him for making overtures to her with regard 
to the terms upon which he would agree to defeat the 
sharge against her by failing to appear. But the law 
sad travelled too fast for him and too determinately ; 
3: that, by the time he supposed terror to have operated 
sufficiently in favor of his views, it had already become 
unsafe to ventu’e upon such exolicit proposals as he 
would otherwise have tried. His own safety was now 
at stake, and would have been compromised by any 
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ppen or written avowal of the motives on which he had 
been all along acting. In fact, at this time he was 
foiled by the agent in whom he confided; but much 
more he had been confounded upon another point — 
the prodigious interest manifested by the public. Thus 
it seems, that, whilst he meditated only a snare for 
my poor Agnes, he had prepared one for himself; and 
finally, to evade the suspicions which began to arise 
powerfully as to his true motives, and thus to stave off 
his own ruin, had found himself in a manner obliged 
to go forward and consummate the ruin of another. 
* * eS ee ® 

The state of Agnes, as to health and bodily strength, 
was now becoming such that I was forcibly warned — 
whatsoever I meditated doing, to do quickly. There 
was this urgent reason for alarm: once conveyed inte 
that region of the prison in which sentences like hers 
were executed, it became hopeless that I could com. 
municate with her again. All intercourse whatsoever, 
and with whomsoever, was then placed under the most 
rigorous interdict ; and the alarming circumstance was, 
that this transfer was governed by no settled rules, but 
might take place at any hour, and would certainly be 
precipitated by the slightest violence on my part, the 
slightest indiscretion, or the slightest argument for 
suspicion. Hard, indeed, was the part I had to play; 
for it was indispensable that I should appear calm and 
tranquil, in order to disarm suspicions around me, 
whist continually contemplating the possibility that 
{ myself might be summoned to extremities which . 
could rot so much as trust myself to name or distinctly 
xo conceive. But thus stood the case: The govern 
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ment, it was understood, angered by the public oppo- 
tition, resolute for the triumph of what they called 
‘‘ principle,” had settled finally that the sentence should 
be carried into execution. Now, that she, that my 
Agnes, being the frail wreck that she had become, 
could have stood one week of this sentence practically 
and literally enforced, was a mere chimera. A few 
hours, probably, of the experiment would have settled 
that question by dismissing her to the death she longed 
for; but, because the suffering would be short, was | 
to stand by and to witness the degradation, the pollu- 
tion, attempted to be fastened upon her? What! to 
know that her beautiful tresses would be shorn igno- 
minicusly —a felon’s dress forced upon her —a vile 
taskmaster, with authority to Blistered be the 
tongue that could go on to utter, in connection with her 
innocent name, the vile dishonors which were to settle 
upon her person! I, however, and her brother had 
taken such resolutions that this result was one barely 
possible ; and yet I sickened (yes, literally I many 
times experienced the effect of physical sickness) at 
contemplating our own utter childish helplessness, and 
recollecting that every night during our seclusion from 
the prison the last irreversible step might be taken, 
and in the morning we might find a solitary cell, and 
the angel form that had illuminated it gone where we 
could not follow, and leaving behind her the certainty 
that we should see her no more. Every night, at the 
hour of locking up, she, at least, manifestly had a fear 
that she saw us for the last fme. She put her arms 
Seebly about my neck, sobbed convulsively, and, J 
yelieve, guessed — but, if really so, did not much re 
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prove or quarrel with— the desperate purposes which 
I struggled with in regard to her own life. One thing 
was quite evident — that to the peace of her latter days, 
now hurrying to their close, it was indispensable that 
she should pass them undivided from me; and possi- 
bly, as was afterwards alleged, when it became easy to 
allege any thing, some relenting did take place in high 
quarters at this time ; for, upon some medical reports 
made just now, a most seasonable indulgence was 
granted, viz., that Hannah was permitted to attend her 
mistress constantly; and it was also felt as a great 
alleviation of the horrors belonging to this prison that 
candles were now allowed throughout the nights. But 
I was warned privately that these indulgences were 
with no consent from the police minister, and that 
circumstances might soon withdraw the momentary 
intercession by which we profited. With this knowl- 
edge, we could not linger in our preparations. We had 
resolved upon accomplishing an escape for Agnes, at 
whatever risk or price. The main difficulty was her 
own extreme feebleness, which might forbid her to 
cooperate with us in any degree at the critical mo- 
meni; and the main danger was delay. We pushed 
forward, therefore, in our attempts with prodigious 
energy, and I, for my part, with an energy like that of 
insanity. 
* * * * = 

The first attempt we made was upon the fidelity te 
his trust of the chief jailer. He was a coarse, vulgar 
man, brutal in his manners, but with vestiges of gen- 
erosity in his character, though damaged a good dea 
ay his daily associates. Him we invited toa meeting 
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at a tavern in the neighborhood of the prison, disguis- 
ing our names as too certain to betray our objects, and 
baiting our invitation with some hints which we had 
ascertained were likely to prove temptations under his 
immediate circumstances. He had a graceless young 
son whom he was most anxious to wean from his disso- 
lute connections, and to steady, by placing him in some 
office of no great responsibility. Upon this knowledge 
we framed the terms of our invitation. 

These proved to be effectual as regarded our imme- 
diate object of obtaining an interview of persuasion. 
The night was wet; and at seven o’clock, the hour 
fixed for the interview, we were seated in readiness, 
much perplexed to know whether he would take any 
notice of our invitation. We had waited three quarters 
of an hour, when we heard a heavy, lumbering step 
ascending the stair. The door was thrown open to its 
widest extent, and in the centre of the doorway stood 
a short, stout-built man, and the very broadest [ ever 
beheld, staring at us with bold, inquiring eyes. His 
salutation was something to this effect : — 

“What the hell do you gay fellows want with me? 
What the blazes is this humbugging letter about? My 
son, and be hanged! Whatdo you know of my son?” 

Upon this overture we ventured to request that he 
would come in and suffer us to shut the door, which 
we also locked. Next we produced the official paper 
tominating his son to a small place in the customs — 
not yielding much, it was true. in the way of salary, but 
fortunately, and in accordance with the known wishes 
ef the father, unburdened with any dangerous trust. 

‘Well, | suppose I must say thank ye; but what 
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eomes next? What am I to do to pay the dainages ?” 
We informed him that for this particular little service 
we asked no return. 

“No, no,” said he; “ that?ll not go down; that cat’) 
not jump. I’m not green enough for that. So say 
away —what’s the damage?” We then explainec 
that we had certainly a favor, and a great one, to ask, 
(“Ay, Pll be bound you have,” was his parenthesis.) 
but that for this we were prepared to offer a separate 
remuneration; repeating, that, with respect to the little 
place procured for his son, it had not cost us any thing ; 
and therefore we did really and sincerely decline to 
receive any thing in return, satisfied that by this little 
offering we had procured the opportunity of this pres- 
ent interview. At this point we withdrew a covering 
from the table, upon which we had previously arranged 
a heap of gold coins, amounting in value to twelve 
hundred English guineas — this being the entire sum 
which circumstances allowed us to raise on so sudden 
a warning ; for some landed property that we both had 
was so settled and limited that we could not convert it 
into money, either by way of sale, loan, or mortgage. 
This sum, stating to him its exact amount, we offered 
to his acceptance, upon the single condition that he 
would .ook aside, or wink hard, or (in whatever way 
he chose to express it) would make, or suffer to be 
made, such facilities for our liberating a female pris- 
oner as we would point out. He mused: full five 
minutes he sat deliberating without opening his lips. 
At length he shocked us by saying, in a firm, decisive 
one, that left us little hope of altering his resolution 
“No: gentlemen, it’s avery fair offer, and a good dea 
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of money for a single prisoner. I think I can guess at 
the person. It’s a fair offer—fair enough ; but, bless 
your heart! if I were to do the thiag you want, why, 
perhaps another case might be overlooked. But this 
prisoner, — no; there’s too much depending. No; they 
would turn me out of my place. Now, the place is 
worth more to me in the long run than what you offer ; 
though you bid fair enough, if it were only for my time 
init. But look here: in case I can get my son to 
zome into harness, I’m expecting to get the ofhce for 
him after I’ve retired. SolI can’t doit. But Ill tell 
you what: you’ve been kind to my son ; and therefore 
Pll not say a word about it. You’re safe for me. 
And so good night to you.”” Saying which, and stand- 
ing no further question, he walked resolutely out of the 
room and down stairs. 

Two days we mourned over this failure, and scarcely 
knew which way to turn for another ray of hope. On 
the third morning we received intelligence that this 
very jailer had been attacked by the fever, which, after 
long desolating the city, had at length made its way 
into the prison. In a very few days the jailer was 
lying without hope of recovery; and, of necessity, 
unother person was appointed to fill his station for the 
present. This person I had seen, and I liked him less 
by much than the one he succeeded. He had an Italian 
appearance, and he wore an air of Italian subtlety and 
dissimulation. I was surprised to find, on proposing 
the same service to him, and on the same terms, that 
ne made no objection whatever, but closed instantly 
with my offers. In prudence however, I had made 
‘this change in the articles: @ sum equa: to two hun 
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dred English guineas, or one sixth part of the wnoe 
money, he was to receive beforehand as a retaining 
fee ; but the remainder was to be paid only to himself, 
or to any body of his appointing, at the very moment 
of our finding the prison gates thrown open to us. He 
spoke fairly enough, and seemed to meditate no 
treachery ; nor was there any obvious or known in- 
terest to serve by treachery; and yet I doubted him 
grievously. 

The night came. It was chosen as a gala night, one 
of two nights throughout the year in which the prison- 
ers were allowed to celebrate a great national event, 
and, in those days of relaxed prison management, the 
utmost license was allowed to the rejoicing. This indul- 
gence was extended to prisoners of all classes, though, 
of course, under more restrictions with regard to the 
criminal class. Ten o’clock came —the hour at which 
we had been instructed to hold ourselves in readiness. 
We had been long prepared. Agnes had been dressed 
by Hannah in such a costume externally, (a man’s hat 
and cloak, &c.,) that, from her height, she might easily 
nave passed amongst a mob of masquerading figures 
in the debtors’ halls and galleries for a young stripling. 
Pierpoint and myself were also to a certain degree dis- 
guised; so far, at least, that we should not have been 
ecognized at any hurried glance by those of the prison 
officers who had become acquainted with our persons. 
We were all more or less disgaised about the face ; 
and in that age, when masks were commonly used at 
ell hours by people of a certain rank, there would have 
been nothing suspicious in any possible costume of the 
kind ina night like this, if we could succeed in passing 
‘or friends of debtors. 
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1 am impatient of these details ; and I hasten over 
she ground. One entire hour passed away, and no 
‘ailer appeared. We began to despond heavily; and 
Agnes, poor thing! was now the most agitated of us 
all. At length eleven struck in the harsh tones of 
the prison clock. A few minutes after we heard the 
sound of bolts drawing and bars unfastening. The 
jailer entered — drunk, and much disposed to be inso- 
lent. I thought it advisable to give him another bribe ; 
and he resumed the fawning insinuation of his manner. 
He now directed us, by passages which he pointed out, 
to gain the other side of the prison. There we were 
to mix with the debtors and their mob of. friends, and 
to await his joining us, which in that crowd he could 
do without much suspicion. He wished us to traverse 
the passages separately ; but this was impossible, for 
It was necessary that one of us should support Agnes 
on each side. I previously persuaded her to take a 
small quantity of brandy, which we rejoiced to see had 
given her, at this moment of starting, a most seasona- 
ble strength and animation. The gloomy passages 
were more than usually empty ; for all the turnkeys were 
employed in a vigilant custody of the gates and exam- 
nation of the parties going out. So the jailer had told 
us ; and the news alarmed us. We came at length toa 
turning which brought us in sight of a strong iron gate 
that divided the iwo main quarters of the prison. For 
this we had not been prepared. The man, however, 
spened the gate without a word spoken, only putting 
put his hand fora fee; and i1 my joy, perhaps, I 
gave him one imprudently large. After passing this 
gate, the distant uproar of the cebtors guided us to the 
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scene of their merriment; and, when there, such was 
the tumult and the vast multitude assembled, that we 
now hoped in good earnest to accomplish our purpose 
without accident. Just at this moment the jailer ap- 
peared in the distance : he seemed looking towards us, 
and at length one of our party could distinguish that he 
was beckoning tous. We went forward, and found him 
in some agitation, real or counterfeit. He muttered a 
word or two quite unintelligible about the man at the 
wicket ; told us we must wait a while, and he would then 
see what could be done for us. We were beginning to 
demur and to express the suspicions which now too se- 
riously arose, when he, seeing, or affecting to see, some 
object of alarm, pushed us with a hurried movement 
into a cell opening upon the part of the gallery at which 
we were now standing. Not knowing whether we real- 
ly might not be retreating from some danger, we could 
do no otherwise than comply with his signals; but we 
were troubled at finding ourselves immediately locked 
in from the outside, and thus apparently all our motions 
had only sufficed to exchange one prison for another. 
We were now completely in the dark, and found, by 
a hard breathing from one corner of the little dormi- 
tory, that it was not unoccupied. Having taken care 
to provide ourselves separately with means for striking 
a light, we soon had more than one torch burning. The 
brilliant light fallmg upon the eyes of a man who lay 
stretched on the iron bedstead, woke him. It proved 
‘0 be my friend the under jailer, Ratcliffe, but no longer 
nolding any office in the prison. He sprang up, and a 
rapid explanation took place. He had become a pris- 
vner for debt; and on this evening, after having 
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raroused through the day with some friends from the 
country, had retired at an early hour to sleep away his 
intoxication. I, on my part, thought it prudent to intrust 
him unreservedly with our situation and purposes, not 
omitting our gloomy suspicions. Ratcliffe looked, with 
& pity that won my love, upon the poor wasted Agnes. 
He had seen her on her first entrance into the prison, 
nad spoken to her, and therefore knew from what she 
had fallen, to what. Even then he had felt for 
her; how much more at this time, when he beheld, 
by the fierce light of the torches, her woeworn fea- 
tures ! 

“Who was it,” he asked eagerly, “ you made the 
bargain with? Manasseh?” 

“The same.” 

“Then I can tell you this: not a greater villain 
walks the earth. He isa Jew from Portugal; he has 
betrayed many a man, and will many another, unless 
he gets his own neck stretched ; which might pep ECU: 
if I told all I know.” 

“ But what was it probable that this man meditated ? 
Or how could it profit him to betray us ? ” 

“ That’s more than I can tell. He wants to get your 
noney ; and that he doesn’t know how to bring about 
without doing his part. But that’s what he never will 
do, take my word for it. That would cut him out of 
all chance for the head jailer’s place,” He mused a 
little, and then told us that he could himself put us out- 
side the prison walls, and would do it without fee or re- 
ward. ‘ But we must de quiet, or that devil will bethink 
him of me. I'll wager something he thought that I was 
put merrymaking like the rest; and, if he should 
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ehance to light upon the truth, he’ll be back in no time.’ 
Ratcliffe then removed an old fire grate, at the back of 
which was an iron plate, that swung round into a simi- 
lar fireplace in the contiguous cell. From that, by a 
removal of a few slight obstacles, we passed, by a long 
avenue, into the chapel. Then he left us, whilst he 
went out alone to reconnoitre his ground. Agnes was 
now in so pitiable a condition of weakness, as we stood 
on the very brink of our final effort, that we placed her 
in a pew, where she could rest as upon a sofa. Pre- 
viously we had stood upon graves, and with monuments 
more or less conspicuous all around us— some raised 
by friends to the memory of friends, some by sub- 
scriptions in the prison, some by children who had 
risen into prosperity to the memory of a father, broth- 
er, or other relative who had died in captivity. I was 
grieved that these sad memorials should meet the eye 
of my wife at this moment of awe and terrific anxiety. 
Pierpoint and I were well armed, and all of us deter- 
mined not to suffer a recapture, now that we were free 
of the crowds that made resistance hopeless. This 
Agnes easily perceived; and that, by suggesting a 
bloody arbitration, did not lessen her agitation. I hoped 
therefore, that, by placing her in the pew, I might at 
‘east liberate her for the moment from the besetting 
memorials of sorrow and calamity. But, as if in the 
‘ery teeth of my purpose, one of the large columns 
which supported the roof of the chapel had its basis 
and lower part of the shaft in this very pew. On the 
side of it, and just facing her as she lay reclining og 
the cushions, appeared a mural tablet, with a bass relief 
n white marble, to the memory of two children, twing 
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who sad lived and died at the same time, and ir this 
prison — childre: who had never breathed another air 
than that of captivity, their parents having passed many 
years within these walls under confinement for debt. 
The sculptures were not remarkable, being a trite, but 
not the less affecting, representation of angels descend- 
ing to receive the infants ; but the hallowed words of 
the inscription, distinct and legible, —‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not ; for of 
such is the kingdom of God” —, met her eye, and, by 
the thoughts they awakened, made me fear that she 
would become unequal to the exertions which yet 
awaited her. At this moment Ratcliffe returned and 
informed us that all was right, and that, from the ruin- 
ous state of all the buildings which surrounded the 
chapel, no difficulty remained for us, who were, in fact, 
beyond the strong part of the prison, excepting at a sin- 
gle door, which we should be obliged to break down. 
But had we any means arranged for pursuing our flight, 
and turning this escape to account, when out of confine- 
ment? All that, I assured him, was provided for long 
ago. We proceeded, and soon reached the door. We 
nad one crowbar amongst us, but beyond that had no 
wetter weapons than the loose stones found about some 
new-made graves in the chapel. Ratcliffe and Pier- 
point, both powerful men, appli2d themselves by turns 
to the door, whilst Hannah and { supported Agnes. 
The door did not yield, being of enormous strength ; 
but the wall did, and a large mass of stonework fell 
sutwards, twisting the door aside; so that, by after- 
wards working with our hands, we removed stones 
many enough to admit of cur egress. Unfortunately 
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shis aperture was high above the ground, and it was 
necessary to climb over a huge heap of loose rubbish 
m order to profit by it. My brother-in-law passed first 
in order to receive my wife, quite helpless at surmount- 
ing the obstacle by her own efforts, out of my arms. 
He had gone through the opening, and, turning round 
so as to face me, he naturally could see something that 
I did not see. ‘ Look behind!” he called out rapidly. 
I did so, and saw the murderous villain Manasseh, with 
his arm uplifted, and in the act of cutting at my wife, 
nearly insensible as she was, with a cutlass. The blow 
was not for me, but for her, as the fugitive prisoner , 
and the law would have borne him out in the act. I 
saw, I comprehended, the whole. I groped, as far as i 
could without letting my wife drop, for my pistols; but 
all that I could do would have been unavailing and too 
late —she would have been murdered in my arms 
But— and that was what none of us saw, neither 1 
nor Pierpoint, nor the hound Manasseh — one person 
stood back in the shade ; one person had seen, but had 
not uttered a word on seeing, Manasseh advancing 
through the shades; one person only had forecast the 
yxact succession of all that was coming. Me she saw 
embarrassed and my hands preoccupied, Pierpoint 
and Ratcliffe useless by position, and the gleam of 
the dog’s eye directed her to his aim. The crowbar 
was leaning against the shattered wall. This she had 
silently seized. One blow knocked up the sword; a 
tecond laid the villain prostrate. At this moment ap- 
peared another of the turnkeys advancing from the 
rear; for the noise of our assault upon the door hae 
irawn attention in the interior of the prison, from which 
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however, no great number of assistants could on this 
dangerous night venture to absent themselves. What 
followed for the next few minutes hurried onwards, in- 
eident crowding upon incident, like the motions of a 
dream. Manasseh, lying on the ground, yelled out, 
“The bell! the bell!” to him who followed. The 
man understood, and made for the belfry door attached 
to the chapel ; upon which Pierpoint drew a pistol, and 
sent the bullet whizzing past his ear so truly, that fear 
made the man obedient to the counter orders of Pier. 
point for the moment. He paused and awaited the is- 
sue. Ina moment had all cleared the wall, traversed 
the waste ground beyond it, lifted Agnes over the low 
railing, shaken hands with our benefactor Ratcliffe, and 
pushed onwards as rapidly as we were able to the little 
dark lane, a quarter of a mile distant, where had stood 
waiting for the last two hours a chaise-and-four. 

| Ratcliffe, before my story closes, I will pursue to the 
last of my acquaintance with him, according to the just 
claims of his services. He had privately whispered to 
me, as we went along, that he could speak to the inno- 
cence of that lady, pointing to my wife, better than 
any body. He was the person whom (as then holding 
an office in the prison) Barratt had attempted to employ 
as agent in conveying any messages that he found it 
safe to send — obscurely hinting the terms on which he 
would desist from prosecution. Ratcliffe had at first 
undertaken the negotiation from mere levity of charac- 
‘er ; but when the story and the public interest spread, 
and after himself becoming deeply struck by the pris- 
ener’s affliction, beauty, and reputed innocence, he 
aad pursued it only a «a means of entrapping Bar- 
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ratt into such written communications and such private 
confessions of the truth as might have served Agnes 
effectually. He wanted the art, however, to disguise 
his purposes. Barratt came to suspect him violently 
and feared his evidence so far, even for those imperfect 
and merely oral overtures which he had really sent 
through Ratcliffe, that, on the very day of the trial, 
he, as was believed, though by another nominally, con- 
trived that Ratcliffe should be arrested for debt, and, 
after harassing him with intricate forms of business, 
had finally caused him to be conveyed to prison. Rat- 
cliffe was thus involved in his own troubles at the time, 
and afterwards supposed that, without written docu- 
ments to support his evidence, he could not be of much 
service to the reéstablishment of my wife’s reputation. 
Six months after his services in the night escape from 
the prison I saw him, and pressed him to take the 
money so justly forfeited to him by Manasseh’s perfidy. 
He would, however, be persuaded to take no more than 
paid his debts. A second and a third time his debts 
were paid by myself and Pierpoint. But the same hab- 
its of intemperance and dissolute pleasure which led 
him into these debts finally ruined his constitution ; and 
he died, though otherwise of a fine, generous, manly 
nature, a martyr to dissipation, at the early age of twen- 
ty-nine. With respect to his prison confinement, it was 
so frequently recurring in his life, and was alleviated 
by so many indulgences, that he scarcely viewed it as 
a hardship. Having once been an officer of the prison, 
and having thus formed connections with the whole offi- 
rial establishment, and done services to many of them 
wd being of so cony vial a turn, he was, even as a 
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prisoner, treated with distinction, and considered as a 
privileged son of the house. ] 

Tt was just striking twelve o’clock as we entered the 
lane where the carriage was drawn up. Rain, about 
the profoundest I had ever witnessed, was falling. 
Though near to midsummer, the night had been unu- 
sually dark to begin with, and, from the increasing rain, 
had become much more so. We could see nothing 
ind at first we feared that some mistake had occurred 
as to the station of the carriage —in which case we 
might have sought for it vainly through the intricate 
labyrinth of the streets in that quarter. I first descried 
it by the light of a torch, reflected powerfully from the 
large eyes of the leaders. All was ready ; horse- 
keepers were at the horses’ heads; the postilions were 
mounted; each door had the steps let down; Agnes 
was lifted in; Hannah and I followed ; Pierpoint mount- 
ed his horse; and at the word, —O, how strange a 
word ! —‘“All’s right !”’ the horses sprang off like leop- 
ards, a manner ill suited to the slippery pavement of a 
narrow street. At that moment, but we valued it little 
indeed, we heard the prison bell ringing out loud and 
clear. Thrice within the first three minutes we had to 
pull up suddenly, on the brink of formidable accidents, 
from the dangerous speed we maintained, and which, 
nevertheless, the driver had orders to maintain, as es- 
sential to our plan. All the stoppages and hinderances 
wf every kind along the road had been anticipated pre- 
viously, and met by contrivance of one kind or other ; 
and Pierpoint was constant’y a little ahead of 18, to at- 
tend to any thing that had been neglected. The conse- 
quence of these arrangements was, that no person 
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along tne road could possibly have assisted tu trace us 
by any thing in our appearance; for we passed all 
objects at too flying a pace, and through darkness too 
profound, to allow of any one feature in our equipage 
peing distinctly noticed. Ten miles out of town, a 
space which we traversed in forty-four minutes, a sec- 
ond relay of horses was ready; but we carried on the 
same postilions throughout. Six miles ahead of this 
distance we had a second relay; and with this set of 
horses, after pushing two miles farther along the road, 
we crossed by a miserable lane five miles long, scarce- 
ly even a bridge road, into another of the great roads 
from the capital ; and, by thus crossing the country, we 
came back upon the city at a point far distant from tha 
at which we left it. We had performed a distance of 
forty-two miles in three hours, and lost a fourth hour 
upon the wretched five miles of cross road. It was, 
therefore, four o’clock, and broad daylight, when we 
drew near the suburbs of the city. But a most happy 
accident now favored us: a fog the most intense now 
prevailed ; nobody could see an object six feet distant. 
We alighted in an uninhabited new-built street, plunged 
into the fog, thus confounding our traces to any obser- 
ver. We then stepped into a hackney coach which had 
been stationed ata little distance. Thence, according 
to our plan, we drove to a miserable quarter of the town, 
whither the poor only and the wretched resorted, mount- 
ed a gloomy, dirty staircase, and, befriended by tne 
fog, still growing thicker and thicker, and by the early 
hour of the morning, reached a house previously hired 
which if shocking to the eye and the imagination from 
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its squalid appearance and its gloom, still was a home, 
A sanctuary, an asylum from treachery, from cap 
tivity, from persecution. Here Pierpoint for the pres- 
ent quitted us; and once more Agnes, Hannah, and I, 
the shattered members of a shattered family, were thus 
gathered together in a house of our own. 

Yes; once again, daughter of the hills, thou sleptest 
as heretofore in my encircling arms ; but not again in 
that peace which crowned thy innocence in those days, 
and should have crowned it now. Through the whole 
of our flying journey, in some circumstances at its out- 
set strikingly recalling to me that blessed one which 
followed our marriage, Agnes slept away, unconscious 
of our movements. She slept through all that day and 
the following night; and I watched over her with as 
much jealousy of all that might disturb her as a mother 
watches over her new-born baby ; for I hoped, I fan- 
cied, that a long, long rest, a rest, a haleyon calm, a 
deep, deep Sabbath of security, might prove healing 
and medicinal. I thought wrong: her breathing be- 
came more disturbed, and sleep was now haunted by 
dreams ; all of us, indeed, were agitated by dreams. 
The past pursued me, and the present, for high rewards 
had been advertised by government to those who traced 
us; and though for the moment we were secure, be- 
cause we never went abroad, and could not have been 
naturally sought in such a neighborhood, still that very 
circumstance would eventually opezate against us. At 
ength every night I dreamed of our insecurity under 
a thousand forms; but more often by far my dreams 
turned upon our wrongs, wrath moved me rather than 
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fear. Every night, for the greater part, ] lay painfully 
and elaborately involved, by deep sense of wrong, — 


‘“¢ —__ in long orations, which I pleaded 
Before unjust tribunals.” * 


And for poor Agnes, her also did the remembrance of 
mighty wrongs occupy through vast worlds of sleep in 
the same way, though colored by that tenderness 
which belonged to her gentler nature. One dream in 
particular — a dream of sublime circumstances — she 
repeated to me so moyingly, with a pathos so thrilling, 
that by some profound sympathy it transplanted itself 
to my own sleep, settled itself there, and is to this hour 
a part of the fixed dream scenery which revolves at 
intervals through my sleeping life. This it was: 
She would hear a trumpet sound — though perhaps as 
naving been the prelude to the solemn entry of the 
Judges at a town which she had once visited in her 
childhood ; other preparations would follow ; and at last 
all the solemnities of a great trial would shape them- 
selves and fall into settled images. The audience was 
assembled, the judges were arrayed, the court was set. 
The prisoner was cited. Inquest was made, witnesses 
were called ; and false witnesses came tumultuously to 
the bar. Then again a trumpet was heard, but the 
trumpet of a mighty archangel; and then would roll 
away thick clouds and vapors. Again the audience, 
but another audience, was assembled; again the tri- 
bunal was established; again the court was set; but a 
tribunal and a court how different to her! That hae 


* From a manuscript poem of a great living poet 
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geen composed of men seeking indeed for truth, but 
themselves erring and fallible creatures ; the witnesses 
had been full of lies, the judges of darkness. But here 
was a court composed of heavenly witnesses —- here 
was a righteous tribunal ; and then, at last, a judge that 
could not be deceived. The judge smote with his eye 
& person who sought to hide himself in the crowd ; the 
guilty man stepped forward; the poor prisoner was 
called up to the presence of the mighty judge. Sudden 
ly the voice of a little child was heard ascending be- 
fore her. Then the trumpet sounded once again; and 
then there were new heavens and a new earth; and her 
tears and her agitation (for she had seen her little Fran: 
cis) awoke the poor palpitating dreamer. 
* * * * * 

Two months passed on: nothing could possibly be done 
materially to raise the standard of those wretched ac 
commodations which the house offered. The dilapidat. 
ed walls, the mouldering plaster, the blackened mantel- 
pieces, the stained and polluted wainscots, — what could 
be attempted to hide or to repair all this by those who 
durst not venture abroad? Yet, whatever could be done, 
Hannah did; and, in the mean time, very soon indeed 
my Agnes ceased to see or to be offended by these ob- 
jects. First of all her sight went from her; and noth- 
ing which appealed to that sense could ever more of- 
fend her. It is to me the one only consolation I have, 
that my presence and that of Hannah, with such inno. 
cent frauds as we concerted together, made her latter 
days pass in a heavenly calm, by persuading her that 
our security was absolute, and that all search after us 
had ceased, under a belief on the part of government 
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that we had gained the shelter of a foreign land. Al 
this was a delusion; but it was a delusion, blessed be 
Heaven! which lasted exactly as long as her life, and 
was just commensurate with its necessity. I hurry over 
the t.nal circumstances. 

There was fortunately now, even for me, no fear 
that the hand of any policeman or emissary of justice 
could effectually disturb the latter days of my wife; 
for, besides pistols always lying loaded in an inne 
room, there happened to be a long, narrow passage on 
entering the house, which, by means of a blunderbuss, 
I could have swept effectually and cleared many times 
over; and I know what to do ina last extremity. Just 
two months it was, to a day, since we had entered the 
house; and it happened that the medical attendant 
upon Agnes, who awakened no suspicion by his visits, 
had prescribed some opiate or anodyne which had not 
come. Being dark early, for it was now September, I 
had ventured out to fetch it. In this I conceived there 
could be no danger. On my return, I saw a man 
examining the fastenings of the door. He made no 
opposition to my entrance, nor seemed much to observe 
it; but I was disturbed. Two hours after, both Han- 
nah and I heard a noise about the door and voices in 
low conversation. It is remarkable that Agnes heard 
this also, so quick had grown her hearing. She was 
agitated, but was easily calmed; and at ten o’clock we 
were allin bed. The hand of Agnes was in mine —so 
only she felt herself in security. She had been restless 
‘or an hour, and talking at intervals in sleep. Once 
she certainly wakened; for she pressed her lips te 
mine. Two minutes after 1 heard something in her 
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»reathing which did not please me. I rose hastily — 
brought a light —raised her head. Two long, long 
gentle sighs, that scarcely moved the lips, were all that 
could be perceived. At that moment, at that very 
moment, Hannah called out to me that the door was 
surrounded. “Open it!” I said. Six men entered. 
Agnes it was they sought. I pointed to the bed. They 
advanced, gazed, and walked away in silence. 
* * * * * 

After this I wandered about, caring little for life or 
its affairs, and roused only at times to think of ven- 
geance upon all who had contributed to lay waste my 
happiness. In this pursuit, however, I was confounded 
as much by my own thoughts as by the difficulties of 
accomplishing my purpose. ‘To assault and murder 
either of the two principal agents in this tragedy, — what 
would it be, what other effect could it have, than to 
invest them with the character of injured and suffering 
people, and thus to attract a pity or a forgiveness at 
least to their persons which never otherwise could have 
illustrated their deaths? JI remembered, indeed, the 
words of a sea captain who had taken such vengeance 
as had offered at the moment upon his bitter enemy 
and persecutor, (a young passenger on board his ship,) 
who had informed against him at the custom house on 
his arrival in port, and had thus effected the confiscation 
of his ship and the ruin of the captain’s family. The 
vengeance — and it was all that circumstances allowed 
— consisted in coming behind the young man clandes- 
‘inely and pushing him into the deep waters of the 
Jock, when, being unable to swim, he perished by 
drowning. “ And the like.” said the captain, when mus- 
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ing on his trivial vengeance, — “‘ and the like happens 
to many an honest sailor.” Yes, thought I, the captain 
was right. The momentary shock of a pistol bullet, — 
what is it? Perhaps it may save the wretch, after all 
from the pangs of some lingering disease ; and then 
again, I shall have the character of a murderer, if 
known to have shot him. He will with many people 
have no such character, but, at worst, the character of 
a man too harsh, (they will say,) and possibly mistaken 
in protecting his property. And then, if not known as 
the man who shot him, where is the shadow even of 
vengeance? Strange it seemed to me, and passing 
strange, that I should be the person to urge arguments 
in behalf of letting this man escape; for at one time 
I had as certainly, as inexorably, doomed him as ever 
I took any resolution in my life. But the fact is, and I 
began to see it upon closer view, it is not easy by any 
means to take an adequate vengeance for any injury 
beyond a very trivial standard; and that, with common 
magnanimity, one does not care to avenge. Whilst I 
was in this mood of mind, still debating with myself 
whether I should or should not contaminate my hands 
with the blood of this monster, and still unable to shut 
my eyes upon one fact, —viz., that my buried Agnes 
could above all things have urged me to abstain from 
such acts of violence, too evidently useless, — listlessly, 
and scarcely knowing what I was in quest of, I strayed 
by accident into a church, where a venerable old mar 
was preaching at the very moment I entered. He was 
either delivering as a text, or repeating in the course of 
his sermon, these words; “ Vengeance is mine; I wil 
tepay, saith the Lord.” By some accident, also, he 
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fixed his eyes upon me at the moment; and this con- 
currence with the subject then occupying my thoughts 
so much impressed me that I determined very seriously 
to review my half-formed purposes of revenge. And 
well it was that I did so; for in that same week an ex- 
plosion of popular fury brought the life of this wretched 
Barratt to a shocking termination, pretty much resem. 
bling the fate of the De Witts in Holland; and the 
consequences to me were such, and so full of all the 
consolation and indemnification which this world could 
give me, that I have often shuddered since then at the 
narrow escape I had had “from myself intercepting this 
remarkable retribution. The villain had again been 
attempting to play off the same hellish scheme with a 
beautiful young rustic which had succeeded in the case 
of my ill-fated Agnes; but the young woman in this 
instance had a high, and in fact termagant, spirit. 
Rustic as she was, she had been warned of the charac- 
ter of the man; every body, in fact, was familiar with 
the recent tragedy. Either her lover or her -brother 
happened to be waiting for her outside the window. 
He saw, in part, the very tricks in the act of perpe: 
tration by which some article or other, meant to be 
claimed as stolen property, was conveyed into a par. 
cel she had incautiously laid down. He heard the 
charge against her made by Barratt and seconded >y 
his creatures, heard her appeal, sprang to her aid, 
dragged the ruffian into the street, when, in less time 
than the tale could be told, and before the police 
(though tolerably alert) could effectually interpose for 
nis rescue, the mob had so used or so abused the oppor- 
tunity they had long wished for that he remained 
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the mere disfigured wreck of what had once been a 
man, rather than a creature with any resemblance te 
humanity. I myself heard the uproar at a distance 
and the shouts and yells of savage exultation: they 
were sounds I shall never forget, though I did not at 
that time know them for what they were or understand 
their meaning. The result, however, to me was some- 
thing beyond this, and worthy to have been purchased 
with my heart’s blood. Barratt still breathed ; spite of 
nis mutilations, he could speak ; he was rational. One 
only thing he demanded — it was that his dying confes- 
sion might be taken. Two magistrates and a clergy- 
man attended. He gave a list of those whom he had 
trepanned, and had failed to trepan, by his artifices and 
threats, into the sacrifice of their honor. He expired 
before the record was closed, but not before he had 
placed my wife’s name in the latter list as the one 
whose injuries in his dying moments most appalled him. 
This confession on the following day went into the 
nands of the hostile minister; and my revenge was per- 
fect. 


THE AVENGER. 


Why callest thou me murderer, and not rather the wrath of God burning 
nfter the steps of the oppressor, and cleansing the earth when it is wet with 
lood ? ” 


Tuar series of terrific events by which our quiet 
city and university in the north-eastern quarter of 
Germany were convulsed during the year 1816, has 
in itself, and considered merely as a blind movement 
of human tiger-passion ranging unchained amongst 
men, something too memorable to be forgotten or 
left without its own separate record; but the moral 
Jesson impressed by these events is yet more mem- 
orable, and deserves the deep attention of coming 
generations in their struggle after human improve- 
ment, not merely in its own limited field of intercst 
lirectly awakened, but in all analogous fields of in 
terest; as in fact already, and more than once, in 
connection with these very events, ‘his lesson ha 
obtained the effectual attention of Christian kings 
and princes assembled in congress. No tragedy, 
indeed, amongst all the sad ones by which the char- 
ities of the human heart or of the fireside have ever 
been outraged, can better mevit a separate chapter 
in the private history of German manners or social 
‘ife than this unparalleled case And, on the other 
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hand, no one can put in a better claim tu be the his 
torian than myself. 

I was at the time, and still am, a professor in that 
city and university which had the melancholy dis 
tinction of being its theatre. I knew familiarly al. 
the parties who were concerned in it, either as suf 
ferers or as agents. I was present from first to last, 
and watched the whole course of the mysterious 
storm which fell upon our devoted city in a strength 
like that of a West Indian hurricane, and which did 
seriously threaten at one time to depopulate our 
university, through the dark suspicions which settled 
upon its members, and the natural reaction of gener- 
ous indignation in repelling them; whilst the city 
in its more stationary and native classes would very 
soon have manifested their awful sense of things, of 
the hideous insecurity for life, and of the unfathom- 
able dangers which had undermined their hearths 
below their very feet, by sacrificing, whenever cir- 
cumstances allowed them, their houses and beautiful 
gardens in exchange for days uncursed by panic, and 
nights unpolluted by blood. Nothing, I can take 
upon myself to assert, was left undone of all that 
human foresight could suggest, or human ingenuity 
could accomplish. But observe the melancholy re- 
sult : the more certain did these arrangements strike 
people as remedies for the evil, so much the more 
effectually did they aid the terror, but, above all, the 
awe, the sense of mystery, when ten cases of total 
extermination, applied to separate households, had 
occurred, in every one of which these precautionary 
side had failed to yield the slightest assistance The 
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sorror, the perfect frenzy of fear, which seized upon 
the town after that experience, baffles all attempt at 
description. Had these various contrivances failed 
merely in some human and intelligible way, as by 
bringing the aid too tardily —still, in such cases, 
though the danger would no less have been evidently 
deepened, nobody would have felt any further mys- 
tery than what, from the very first, rested upon the 
persons and the motives of the murderers. But, as 
it was, when, in ten separate cases of exterminating 
carnage, the astounded police, after an examination 
the most searching, pursued from day to day, and 
almost exhausting the patience by the minuteness of 
the investigation, had finally pronounced that no 
attempt apparently had been made to benefit by any 
of the signals preconcerted, that no footstep appa- 
rently had moved in that direction — then, and after 
that result, a blind misery of fear fell upon the pop- 
ulation, so much the worse than any anguish of a 
beleaguered city that is awaiting the storming fury 
of a victorious enemy, by how much the shadowy, 
the uncertain, the infinite, is at all times more 
potent in mastering the mind than a danger that is 
known, measurable, palpable, and human. The very 
police, instead of offering protection or encourage- 
ment, were seized with terror for themselves. And 
the general feeling, as it was described to me by a 
grave citizen whom I met in a morning walk (for 
the overmastering sense of a public calamity broke 
down every barrier of reserve, and all men talked 
freely to all men in the streets, as they would have 
done during the rockings of an earthquake) was, 
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2ven amongst the boldest, like that which sumetimes 
takes possession of the mind in dreams— when one 
feels one’s self sleeping alone, utterly divided from all 
call or hearing of friends, doors open that should be 
shut, or unlocked that should be triply secured, the 
very walls gone, barriers swallowed up by unknown 
abysses, nothing around one but frail curtains, and a 
world of illimitable night, whisperings at a distance, 
correspondence going on between darkness and dark- 
ness, like one deep calling to another, and the 
dreamer’s own heart the centre from which the whele 
network of this unimaginable chaos radiates, by 
means of which the blank privations of silence and 
darkness become powers the most positive and awful. 

Agencies of fear, as of any other passion, and, 
above all, of passion felt in communion with thou- 
sands, and in which the heart beats in conscious 
sympathy with an entire city, through all its regions 
of high and low, young and old, strong and weak ; 
such agencies avail to raise and transfigure the 
natures of men; mean minds become elevated; dull 
men become eloquent ; and when matters came to 
this crisis, the public feeling, as made known by 
voice, gesture, manner, or words, was such that no 
stranger could represent it to his fancy. In that 
respect, therefore, I had an advantage, being upon 
the spot through the whole course of the affair, for 
giving a faithful narrative; as I had still more emi- 
nently, from the sort of central station which I ocsu- 
pied, with respect to all the movements of the case 
IT aay add that I had another advantage, not pos 
vessea, or not in the same degree, by any othe 
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inhabitant of the town. I was personally acquainted 
with every family of the slightest account belonging 
to the resident population; whether amongst the 
old local gentry, or the new settlers whom the late 
wars had driven to take refuge within our walls. 

It was in September, 1815, that I received a letter 
from the chief secretary to the Prince of M , 2 
nobleman connected with the diplomacy of Russia, 
from which I quote an extract: ‘‘I wish, in short, to 
recommend to your attentions, and in terms stronger 
than I know how to devise, a young man on whose 
behalf the czar himself is privately known to have 
expressed the very strongest interest. He was at 
the battle of Waterloo as an aide-de-camp to a Dutch 
general officer, and is decorated with distinctions won 
upon that awful day. However, though serving in 
that instance under English orders, and although an 
Englishman of rank, he does not belong to the 
English military service. He has served, young as 
he is, under various banners, and under ours, in par- 
ticular, in the cavalry of our imperial guard. He is 
English by birth, nephew to the Earl of E., and heir 
presumptive to his immense estates. There is a wild 
story current, that his mother was a gypsy of tran- 
scendent beauty, which may account for his some- 
what Moorish complexion, though, after all, that is 
not of a deeper tinge than I have seen amongst many 
an Englishman. He is himself one of the noblest 
iooking of God’s creatures. Both father and mother, 
however, are now dead. Since then he has become 
the favorite of his uncle, who detained him in 
England after the emperor had departed — and, as this 
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uncle is now in the last stage of infirmity, Mr. Wynd 
ham’s succession to the vast family estates is inev 
itable, and probably near at hand. Meantime, he is 
anxious for some assistance in his studies. Intelleet- 
ually he stands in the very first rank of men, as I am 
sure you will not be slow to discover; but his long 
military service, and the unparalleled tumult of our 
European history since 1805, have interfered (as you 
may suppose) with the cultivation of his mind ; for 
he entered the cavalry service of a German power 
when a mere boy, and shifted about from service to 
service as the hurricane of war blew from this point 
or from that. During the French anabasis to Mos- 
cow he entered our service, made himself a prodig- 
ious favorite with the whole imperial family, and 
even now is only in his twenty-second year. As to 
his accomplishments, they will speak for themselves ; 
they are infinite, and applicable to every situation of 
life. Greek is what he wants from you ; — never ask 
about terms. He will acknowledge any trouble he 
may give you, as he acknowledges all trouble, en 
prince. And ten years hence you will look back 
with pride upon having contributed your part to the 
formation of one whom all here at St. Petersburg, 
not soldiers only, but we diplomates, look upon as 
certain to prove a great man, and a leader amongst 
the intellects of Christendom.” 

Two or three other letters followed; and at length 
it was arranged that Mr. Maximilian Wyndham 
should take up his residence at my monastic abode 
for one year. He was to keep a table, and an estab 
ishment vf servants, at his own cost; was to have 
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au apartment of some dozen or so of rooms; the 
unrestricted use of the library ; with some other 
public privileges willingly conceded by the magis- 
tracy of the town ; in return for all which he was to 
pay me athousand guineas ; and already beforehand, 
by way of acknowledgment for the public civilittes 
of the town, he sent, through my hands, a contribu- 
tion of three hundred guineas to the various local 
institutions for education of the poor, or for char- 
ity. 

The Russian secretary had latterly corresponded 
with me from a little German town, not more than 
ninety miles distant ; and, as he had special couriers 
at his service, the negotiation advanced so rapidly 
that all was closed before the end of September. 
And, when once that consummation was attained, I, 
that previously had breathed no syllable of what was 
stirring, now gave loose to the interesting tidings, 
and suffered them to spread through the whole com- 
pass of the town. It will be easily imagined that 
such a story, already romantic enough in its first 
outline, would lose nothing in the telling. An Eng- 
lishman to begin with, which name of itself, and at 
all times, is a passport into German favor, but much 
more since the late memorable wars that but for 
Englishmen would have drooped into disconnected 
efforts — next, an Englishman of rank and of the 
haute noblesse — then a soldier covered with brilliant 
distinctions, and in the most brilliant arm of the ser- 
vice ; young, moreover, and yet a veteran by his 
axperience — fresh from the most awful battle of 
this planet since the day of Pharsalia,—radiant witb 
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the favor of courts and of imperial ladies; finally 
(which alone would have given him an interest in all 
female hearts), an Antinous of faultless beauty, a 
Grecian statue, as it were, into which the breath of 
life had been breathed by some modern Pygmalion ; — 
such a pomp of gifts and endowments settling upon 
one man’s head, should not have required for its 
effect the vulgar consummation (and yet to many it 
was the consummation and crest of the whole) that 
he was reputed to be rich beyond the dreams of 
romance or the necessities of a fairy tale. Unparal- 
feled was the impression made upon our stagnant 
society ; every tongue was busy in discussing the 
marvellous young Englishman from morning to night ; 
every female fancy was busy in depicting the per- 
sonal appearance of this gay apparition. 

On his arrival at my house, I became sensible of a 
truth which I had observed some years before. The 
commonplace maxim is, that it is dangerous to 
raise expectations too high. This, which is thus 
generally expressed, and without limitation, is true 
only conditionally ; it is true then and there only 
where there is but little merit to sustain and justify 
the expectation. But in any case where the merit is 
transcendent of its kind, it is always useful to rack 
the expectation up to the highest point. In anything 
which partakes of the infinite, the most unlimited 
expectations will find ample room for gratification ; 
whilst it is certain that ordinary observers, possess- 
ing little sensibility, unless where they have been 
warned to expect, will often fail to see what exists 
in the most conspicuous splendor. In this instance 
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It certainly did no harm to the subject of expectation 
that I had been warned to look for so much. The 
warning, at any rate, put me on the lookout for 
whatever eminence there might be of grandeur in 
his personal appearance : whilst, on the other hand, 
this existed in such excess, so far transcending any: 
thing I had ever met with in my experience, that no 
expectation which it is in words to raise could have 
been disappointed. 

These thoughts travelled with the rapidity of light 
through my brain, as at one glance my eye took in 
the supremacy of beauty and power which seemed to 
nave alighted from the clouds before me. Power, 
and the contemplation of power, in any absolute 
incarnation of grandeur or excess, necessarily have 
the instantaneous effect of quelling all perturbation. 
My composure was restored in a moment. I looked 
steadily at him. We both bowed. And, at the mo- 
ment when he raised his head from that inclination, 
I caught the glance of his eye; an eye such as might 
have been looked for in a face of such noble linea 
ments — 


‘s Blending the nature of the star 
With that of summer skies ;’’ 


and, therefore, meant by nature for the residence and 
organ of serene and gentle emotions; but it surprised, 
and at the same time filled me more almost with con- 
sternation than with pity, to observe that in those 
eyes a light of sadness had settled more profound 
‘than seemed possible for youth, or almost commen- 
surate to a human sorrow; a sadness that might 
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have become a Jewish prophet, when laden with in- 
spirations of woe. 

Two months had now passed away since the arrival 
of Mr. Wyndham. He had been universally intro- 
duced to the superior society of the place ; and, as I 
need hardly say, universally received with favor and 
distinction. In reality, his wealth and importance, 
his military honors, and the dignity of his character, 
as expressed in his manners and deportment, were 
too eminent to allow of his being treated with less 
than the highest attention in any society whatever. 
But the effect of these various advantages, enforced 
and recommended as they were by a personal beauty 
s0 rare, was somewhat too potent for the comfort 
and selfpossession of ordinary people; and really 
exceeded in a painful degree the standard of preten- 
sions under which such people could feel themselves 
at their ease. He was not naturally of a reserved 
turn ; far from it. His disposition had been open, 
frank, and confiding, originally ; and his roving, ad- 
venturous life, of which considerably more than one 
half had been passed in camps, had communicated to 
his manners a more than military frankness. But 
the profound melancholy which possessed him, from 
whatever cause it arose, necessarily chilled the native 
freedom of his demeanor, unless when it was revived 
by strength of friendship or of love. The effect was 
awkward and embarrassing to all parties. Every 
voice paused or faltered when he entered a room — 
deal silence ensued — not an eye but was directed 
upon him, or else, sunk in timidity, settled upon the 
Geor ; and young ladies seriously lost the power, for 
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a time, of doing more than murmuring a few confused, . 
nalfinarticulate syllables, or half-inarticulate sounds 
The solemnity, in fact, of a first presentation, and 
the utter impossibility of soon recovering a free, 
unembarrassed movement of conversation, made such 
scenes really distressing to all who participated in 
them, either as actors or spectators. Certainly this 
result was not a pure effect of manly beauty, Low- 
ever heroic, and in whatever excess ; it arose in part 
from the many and extraordinary endowments which 
had centred in his person, not less from fortune than 
from nature; in part also, as I have said, from the 
profound sadness and freezing gravity of Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s manner; but still more from the perplexing 
mystery which surrounded that sadness. 

Were there, then, no exceptions to this condition 
of awe-struck admiration’ Yes; one at least there 
was in whose bosom the spell of all-conquering pas- 
sion soon thawed every trace of icy reserve. Whilst 
the rest of the world retained a dim sentiment of awe 
towards Mr. Wyndham, Margaret Liebenheim only 
heard of such a feeling to wonder that it could exist 
towards him. Never was there so victorious a con- 
quest interchanged between two youthful hearts — 
never before such a rapture of instantaneous sympa- 
thy. I did not witness the first meeting of this mys- 
terious Maximilian and this magnificent Margaret, 
and do not know whether Margaret manifested that 
trepidation and embarrassment which distressed so 
many of her youthful co-rivals; but, if she did, it 
must have fled before the first glance of the young 
man’s eye, which would interpret, past all misunder- 
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standing, the homage of his soul and the surrender 
of his heart. Their third meeting I did see; and 
there all shadow of embarrassment had vanished, 
except, indeed, of that delicate embarrassment which 
clings to impassioned admiration. On the part of 
Margaret, it seemed as if a new world had dawned 
upon her that she had not so much as suspected 
amongst the capacities of human experience. Like 
some bird she seemed, with powers unexercised for 
soaring and flying, not understood even as yet, and 
that never until now had found an element of air capa- 
ble of sustaining her wings, or tempting her to put 
forth her buoyant instincts. He, on the other hand, 
now first found the realization of his dreams, and for 
a mere possibility which he had long too deeply con- 
templated, fearing, however, that in his own case it 
might prove a chimera, or that he might never meet 
a woman answering the demands of his heart, he now 
found a corresponding reality that left nothing to 
seek. 

Here, then, and thus far, nothing but happiness 
had resulted from the new arrangement. But, if this 
had been little anticipated by many, far less had I, 
for my part, anticipated the unhappy revolution 
which was wrought in the whole nature of Ferdinand 
von Harrelstein. He was the son of a German baron; 
aman of good family, but of small estate, who had 
been pretty nearly a soldier of fortune in the Prussian 
service, and had, late in life, won sufficient favor 
with the king and other military superiors, to have 
an early prospect of obtaining a commission, under 
flattering auspices, for this only son—a son endearea 
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to him as the companion of unprosperous years, and 
as a dutifully affectionate child. Ferdinand had yet 
another hold upon his father’s affections: his features 
preserved to the baron’s unclouded remembrance a 
most faithful and living memorial of that angelic wife 
who had died in giving birth to this third child —the 
only one who had long survived her. Anxious that 
his sou should go through a regular course of mathe- 
matical instruction, now becoming annually more 
important in all the artillery services throughout 
Europe, and that he should receive a tincture of 
other liberal studies which he had painfully missed 
in his own military career, the baron chose to keep 
his son for the last seven years at our college, until 
he was now entering upon his twenty-third year. 
For the four last he had lived with me as the sole 
pupil whom I had, or meant to have, had not the 
brilliant proposals of the young Russian guardsman 
persuaded me to break my resolution. Ferdinand 
von Harrelstein had good talents, not dazzling but 
respectable ; and so amiable were his temper and 
manners that I had introduced him everywhere, and 
everywhere he was a favorite ; and everywhere, in- 
deed, except exactly there where only in this world 
he cared for favor. Margaret Liebenheim, she it 
was whom he loved, and had loved for years, with the 
whole ardor of his ardent soul; she it was for whom, 
or at whose command, he would willingly have died. 
Early he had felt that in her hands lay his destiny ; 
that she it was who must be his good or his evil 
genius. 

At first, ard perhaps to the last, I pitied him 
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exceedingly. But my pity soon ceased to be mingled 
with respect. Before the arrival of Mr. Wyndham he 
had shown himself generous, indeed magnanimous. 
But never was there so painful an overthrow of a 
noble nature as manifested itself in him. I believe 
that he had not himself suspected the strength of his 
passion; and the sole resource for him, as I said 
often, was to quit the city — to engage in active pur- 
suits of enterprise, of ambition, or of science. But he 
heard me as asomnambulist might have heard me — 
dreaming with his eyes open. Sometimes he had fits 
of reverie, starting, fearful, agitated; sometimes he 
broke out into maniacal movements of wrath, invok 
ing some absent person, praying, beseeching, men 
acing some air-wove phantom; sometimes he slunk 
into solitary corners, muttering to himself, and with 
gestures sorrowfully significant, or with tones and 
fragments of expostulation that moved the most cal- 
lous to compassion. Still he turned a deaf ear to 
the only practical counsel that had a chance for 
reaching his ears. Like a bird under the fascination 
of a rattlesnake, he would not summon up the ener- 
gies of his nature to make an effort at flying away. 
“ Begone, whilst it is time!’’ said others, as well as 
myself; for more than I saw enough to fear some 
fearful catastrophe. ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation ! ” 
said his confessor to him in my hearing (for, thougk 
Prussians, the Von Harrelsteins were Roman Catho- 
lics), “lead us not into temptation !-—thatis our daily 
prayer to God. Then, my son, being led into temp- 
tation, do not you persist in courting, nay, almos* 
‘empting temptation. Try the effects of absence, 
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though but for a month.” The good father even 
made an overture towards imposing a penance upon 
him, that would have involved an absence of some 
duration. But he was obliged to desist ; for he saw 
that, without effecting any good, he would merely 
add spiritual disobedience to the other offences of 
the young man. Ferdinand himself drew his atten- 
tion to this; for he said: ‘‘ Reverend father! do 
not you, with the purpose of removing me from 
temptation, be yourself the instrument for tempting 
me into a rebellion against the church. Do not you 
weave snares about my steps; snares there are 
already, and but too many.’”’ The old man sighed, 
and desisted. 

Then came — But enough! From pity, from sym- 
pathy, from counsel, and from consolation, and from 
scorn — from each of these alike the poor stricken 
deer ‘‘recoiled into the wilderness;’’ he fled for 
days together into solitary parts of the forest; fled, 
as I still hoped and prayed, in good earnest and for 
along farewell; but, alas! no: still he returned to 
the haunts of his ruined happiness and his buried 
topes, at each return looking more like the wreck 
of his former self; and once I heard a penetrating 
monk observe, whose convent stood near the city 
gates: ‘‘There goes one ready equally for doing or 
suffering, and of whom we shall coon hear that he is 
involved in some great catastrophe —it may be of 
deep calamity — it may be of memorable guilt.” 

So stood matters amongst us January was draw- 
ing to its close; the weather was growing more and 
more winterly ; high winds, piercingly cold, were 
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raving through our narrow streets; and still the 
spirit of social festivity bade defiance to the storms 
which sang through our ancient forests. From the 
accident of our magistracy being selected from the 
tradesmen of the city, the hospitalities of the place 
were far more extensive than would otherwise have 
happened; for every member of the corporation 
gave two annual entertainments in his official char- 
acter. And such was the rivalship which prevailed, 
that often one quarter of the year’s income was 
spent upon these galas. Nor was any ridicule 
thus incurred; for the costliness of the entertain- 
ment was understood to be an expression of official 
pride, done in honor of the city, not as an effort of 
personal display. It followed, from the spirit in 
which these halfyearly dances originated, that, 
being given on the part of the city, every stranger 
of rank was marked out as a privileged guest, and 
the hospitality of the community would have been 
equally affronted by failing to offer or by failing to 
accept the invitation. 

Hence it had happened that the Russian guardsman 
had been introduced into many a family which other- 
wise could not have hoped for such a distinction. 
Upon the evening at which I am now arrived, the 
twenty-second of January, 1816, the whole city, in its 
wealthier classes, was assembled beneath the roof 
of a tradesman who had the heart of a prince. In 
every point our entertainment was superb; and J 
remarked that the music was the finest I had heard 
for years. Our host was in joyous spirits ; proud te 
purvey the splendid company he had gathered under 
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his roof; happy to witness their happiness; elated 
in their elation. Joyous was the dance —joyous 
wore all faces that I saw—up to midnight, very 
soon after which time supper was announced; and 
that also, I think, was the most joyous of all the 
banquets I ever witnessed. The accomplished 
guardsman outshone himself in brilliancy; even 
his melancholy relaxed. In fact, how could it be 
otherwise? near to him sat Margaret Liebenheim 
—hanging upon his words—-more lustrous and 
bewitching than ever I had beheld her. There she 
had been placed by the host; and everybody knew 
why. That is one of the luxuries attached to love; 
all men cede their places with pleasure; women 
make way. Even she herself knew, though nat 
obliged to know, why she was seated in that neigt- 
borhood ; and took her place, if with a rosy suffu 
sion upon her cheeks, yet with fulness of happi- 
ness at her heart. 

The guardsman pressed forward to claim Miss 
Liebenheim’s hand for the next dance; a movement 
which she was quick to favor, by retreating behind 
one or two parties from a person who seemed com- 
ing towards her. The music again began to pour 
its voluptuous tides through the bounding pulses 
of the youthful company ; again the flying feet of 
the dancers began to respond to the measures ; 
again the mounting spirit of delight began to fill the 
sails of the hurrying night with steady inspiration. 
All went happily. A.ready had one dance finished ; 
some were pacing up and down, leaning on the arms 
of their partners; some were reposing from their 

23 
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exertions; when—QO heavens! what a shriek! 
what a gathering tumult! 

Every eye was bent towards the doors — every 
eye strained forwards to discover what was passing. 
But there, every moment, less and less could be 
seen, for the gathering crowd more and more inter: 
cepted the view ;—so much the more was the ear at 
leisure for the shrieks redoubled upon shrieks. Miss 
Liebenheim had moved downwards to the crowd. 
From her superior height she overlooked all the 
ladies at the point where she stood. In the centre 
stood a rustic girl, whose features had been familiar 
to her for some months. She had recently come 
into the city, and had lived with her uncle, a trades- 
man, not ten doors from Margaret’s own residence, 
partly on the terms of a kinswoman, partly as a ser- 
vant on trial. At this moment she was exhausted 
with excitement, and the nature of the shock she 
had sustained. Mere panic seemed to have mas- 
tered her; and she was leaning, unconscious and 
weeping, upon the shoulder of some gentleman, who 
was endeavoring to soothe her. A silence of horror 
seemed to possess the company, most of whom were 
still unacquainted with the cause of the alarming 
interruption. A few, however, who had heard her 
first agitated words, finding that they waited in vain 
for a fuller explanation, now rushed tumultuously 
out of the ball-room to satisfy themselves on the 
spot. The distance was not great; and within five 
minutes several persons returned hastily, and cried 
wat to the crowd of ladies that all was true which 
the young girl had said. ‘What was true?’ 
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That her uncle Mr. Weishaupt’s family had been 
murdered ; that not one member of the family had 
been spared — namely, Mr. Weishaupt himself and 
his wife, neither of them much above sixty, but both 
infirm beyond their years; two maiden sisters of 
Mr. Weishaupt, from forty to forty-six years of age, 
and an elderly female domestic. 

An incident happened during the recital of these 
horrors, and of the details which followed, that fur- 
nished matter for conversation even in these hours 
when so thrilling an interest had possession of all 
minds. Many ladies fainted; amongst them Miss 
Liebenheim— and she would have fallen to the 
ground but for Maximilian, who sprang forward and 
caught her in his arms. She was long of returning 
to herself; and, during the agony of his suspense, he 
stooped and kissed her pallid lips. That sight was 
more than could be borne by one who stood a little 
behind the group. He rushed forward, with eyes 
glaring like a tiger’s, and levelled, a blow at Maxi- 
milian. It was poor, maniacal Von Harrelstein, who 
had been absent in the forest for a week. Many 
people stepped forward and checked his arm, 
uplifted for a repetition of this outrage. One or 
two had some influence with him, and led him away 
from the spot; whilst as to Maximilian, so absorbed 
was he that he had not so much as perceived the 
affront offered to himself. Margaret, on reviving, 
was confounded at finding herself so situated amidst 
a great crowd ; and yet the prudes complained that 
there was a look of love exchanged between herself 
and Maximilian, that ought not to have escaped her 
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in such a situation. If they meant by such a situe 
tion, one so public, it must be also recollected that 
it was a situation of excessive agitation; but, if they 
alluded to the horrors of the moment, no situation 
more naturally opens the heart to affection and con- 
fiding love than the recoil from scenes of exquisite 
terror. 

An examination went on that night before the 
magistrates, but all was dark; although suspicion 
attached to a negro named Aaron, who had occa- 
sionally been employed in menial services by the 
family, and had been in the house immediately 
before the murder. The circumstances were such 
as to leave every man in utter perplexity as to the 
presumption for and against him. His mode of 
defending himself, and his general deportment, were 
marked by the coolest, nay, the most sneering indif- 
ference. The first thing he did,.on being acquainted 
with the suspicions against himself, was to laugh 
ferociously, and to all appearance most cordially 
and unaffectedly. He demanded whether a poor 
man like himself would have left so much wealth as 
lay scattered abroad in that house— gold repeaters, 
massy plate, gold snuffboxes— untouched? That 
argument certainly weighed much in his favor. 
And yet again it was turned against him; fora 
magistrate asked him how he happened to know 
already that nothing had been touched. True it 
was, and a fact which had puzzled no less than it 
had awed the magistrates, that, upon their examina- 
tion of the premises, many rich articles of bijouterie, 
jewellery, and personal ornaments, had been found 
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lying underanged, and apparently in their usuai 
situations; articles so portable that in the very 
hastiest flight some might have been carried off. In 
particular, there was a crucifix of gold, enriched 
with jewels so large and rare, that of itself it would 
have constituted a prize of great magnitude. Yet 
this was left untouched, though suspended in a little 
oratory that had been magnificently adorned by the 
elder of the maiden sisters. There was an altar, in 
itself a splendid object, furnished with every article 
of the most costly material and workmanship, for 
the private celebration of mass. This crucifix, as 
well as everything else in the little closet, must have 
been seen by one at least of the murderous party ; 
for hither had one of the ladies fled; hither had one 
of the murderers pursued. She had clasped the 
golden pillars which supported the altar—had 
turned perhaps her dying looks upon the crucifix ; 
for there, with one arm still wreathed about the altar- 
foot, though in her agony she had turned round 
upon her face, did the elder sister lie when the mag- 
istrates first broke open the street-door. And upon 
the beautiful parquet, or inlaid floor which ran round 
the room, were still impressed the footsteps of the 
murderer. These, it was hoped, might furnish a 
clue to the discovery of one at least among the mur- 
derous band. They were rathe: difficult to trace 
accurately ; those parts of the traces which lay 
apon the black ¢esseile being less distinct in the out- 
line than the others upon the white or colored. 
Most unquestionably, so far as this went, it fur. 
nished a negative circumstance in favor of the 
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aegro, for the footsteps were very different in out 
line from his, and smaller, for Aaron was a man of 
colossal build. And as to his knowledge of the 
state in which the premises had been found, and hie 
having so familiarly relied upon the fact of no rob 
bery having taken place as an argument on his own 
behalf, he contended that he had himself been 
amongst the crowd that pushed into the house along 
with tue magistrates; that, from his previous ac 
quaintance with the rooms and their ordinary con- 
dition, a glance of the eye had been sufficient for 
him to ascertain the undisturbed condition of all the 
valuable property most obvious to the grasp of a 
robber; that, in fact, he had seen enough for hia 
argument before he and the rest of the mob had 
been ejected by the magistrates ; but, finally, that 
independently of all this, he had heard both the offi- 
cers, as they conducted him, and all the tumultuous 
gatherings of people in the street, arguing for the 
mysteriousness of the bloody transaction upon that 
very circumstance of so much gold, silver, and jew- 
els, being left behind untouched. 

In six weeks or less from the date of this terrific 
event, the negro was set at liberty by a majority of 
voices amongst the magistrates. In that short 
interval other events had occurred no less terrific 
and mysterious. In this first murder, though the 
motive was dark and unintelligible, yet the agency 
was not so; ordinary assassins apparently, and with 
ordinary means, had assailed a helpless and unpre- 
pared family ; had separated them; attacked them 
tingly in flight (for in this first case all but one of 
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the murdered persons appeared to have been making 
for the street-door); and in all this there was no 
subject for wonder, except the original one as to the 
motive. But now came a series of cases destined 
to fling this earliest murder into the shade. Nobody 
could now be unprepared ; and yet the tragedies, 
henceforwards, which passed before us, one by one, 
in sad, leisurely, or in terrific groups, seemed to 
argue a lethargy like that of apoplexy in the vic- 
tims, one and all. The very midnight of mysteri- 
ous awe fell upon all minds. 

Three weeks had passed since the murder at Mr. 
Weishaupt’s—three weeks the most agitated that had 
been known in this sequestered city. We felt our- 
selves solitary, and thrown upon our own resources ; 
all combination with other towns being unavailing 
from their great distance. Our situation was no 
ordinary one. Had there been some mysterious 
robbers amongst us, the chances of a visit, divided 
amongst so many, would have been too small to dis- 
tress the most timid; whilst to young and high- 
spirited people, with courage to spare for ordinary 
trials, such a state of expectation would have sent 
pulses of pleasurable anxiety amongst the nerves. 
But murderers! exterminating murderers ! — clothed 
in mystery and utter darkness — these were objects 
too terrific for any family to contemplate with forti- 
tude. Had these very murderers added to their 
functions those of robbery, they would have become 
"ess terrific; nine out of every ten would have 
‘cund themselves discharged, as it were, from the 
roil of those who were liable to a visit ; while such 
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as knew themselves liable would have had warning 
of their danger in the fact of being rich ; and would, 
from the very riches which constituted. that danger, 
have derived the means of repelling it. But, as 
things were, no man could guess what it was that 
must make him obnoxious to the murderers. Imag- 
ination exhausted itself in vain guesses at the causes 
which could by possibility have made the poor Weis- 
haupts objects of such hatred to any man. True, 
they were bigoted in a degree which indicated fee- 
bleness of intellect; but ‘hat wounded no man in 
particular, whilst to many it recommended them. 
True, their charity was narrow and exclusive, but te 
those of their own religious body it expanded munifi- 
cently ; and, being rich beyond their wants, or any 
means of employing wealth which their gloomy 
asceticism allowed, they had the power of doing a 
great deal of good amongst the indigent papists of 
the suburbs. As to the old gentleman and his wife, 
their infirmities confined them to the house. No- 
body remembered to have seen them abroad for 
years. How, therefore, or when could they have 
made an enemy? And, with respect to the maiden 
sisters of Mr. Weishaupt, they were simply weak- 
minded persons, now and then too censorious, but 
not placed in a situation to incur serious anger from 
any quarter, and too little heard of in society to 
occupy much of anybody’s attention. 

Conceive, then, that three weeks have passed 
away, that the poor Weishaupts have been laid in 
that narrow sanctuary which no murderer’s voice 
will ever violate. Quiet has not returned to us, bu 
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ihe first flutterings of panic have subsided. People 
are beginning to respire freely again; and suck 
another space of time would have cicatrized our 
wounds — when, hark! a church-bell rings out a 
loud alarm ; — the night is starlight and frosty — the 
iron notes are heard clear, solemn, but agitated. 
What could this mean? I hurried to a room over 
the porter’s lodge, and, opening the window, I cried 
out to a man passing hastily below, ‘‘ What, in 
God’s name, is the meaning of this?’’ It was a 
watchman belonging to our district. I knew his 
voice, he knew mine, and he replied in great agita- 
tion : 

‘Tt is another murder, sir, at the old town coun- 
cillor’s, Albernass ; and this time they have made a 
clear house of it.” 

‘“‘God preserve us! Has a curse been pro- 
nounced upon this city? What can be done? 
What are the magistrates going to do?” 

“‘T don’t know, sir. I have orders to run to the 
Black Friars, where another meeting is gathering, 
Shall I say you will attend, sir? ”’ 

“Yes — no — stop a little. No matter, you may 
go on; I'll follow immediately.” 

I went instantly to Maximilian’s room. He was 
lying asleep on a sofa, at which I was not surprised, 
for there had been a severe stag-chase in the morn- 
ing. Even at this moment I found myself arrested 
py two objects, and I paused to survey them. One 
was Maximilian himself. A perscn so mysterious 
took precedency of other interests even at a time 
tke this; and especially by his features, which, com. 
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posed in profound sleep, as sometimes happens 
assumed a new expression, which arrested me 
chiefly by awaking some confused remembrance of 
the same features seen under other circumstances 
and in times long past; but where? This was what 
I could not recollect, though once before a thought 
of the same sort had crossed my mind. The othei 
object of my interest was a miniature, which Max- 
imilian was holding in his hand. He had gone te 
sleep apparently looking at this picture; and the 
hand which held it had slipped down upon the sofa, 
so that it was in danger of falling. I released the 
miniature from his hand, and surveyed it attentively. 
It represented a lady of sunny, oriental complexion, 
and features the most noble that it is possible to 
conceive. One might have imagined such a lady, 
with her raven locks and imperial eyes, to be the 
favorite sultana of some Amurath or Mohammed. 
What was she to Maximilian, or what had she been ? 
For, by the tear which I had once seen him drop 
upon this miniature when he believed himself unob- 
served, I conjectured that her dark tresses were 
already laid low, and‘ her name among the list of 
vanished things. Probably she was his mother, for 
the dress was rich with pearls, and evidently that 
of a person in the highest rank of court beauties. I 
sighed as I thought of the stern melancholy of her 
son, if Maximilian were he, as connected, probably, 
with the fate and fortunes of this majestic beauty ; 
somewhat haughty, perhaps, in the expression of 
her fine features, but still noble — generous —con 
fiding. Laying the picture on the table, I aweke 
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Maximilian, and told him of the dreadful news. He 
listened attentively, made no remark, but proposed 
that we should go together to the meeting of our 
quarter at the Black Friars. He colored upon 
observing the miniature on the table; and, there 
fore, I frankly told him in what situation I had found 
it, and that I had taken the liberty of admiring it for 
afew moments. He pressed it tenderly to his lips, 
sighed heavily, and we walked away together. 

I pass over the frenzied state of feeling in which 
we found the meeting. Fear, or rather horror, did 
not promote harmony; many quarrelled with each 
other in discussing the suggestions brought forward, 
and Maximilian was the only person attended to. He 
proposed a nightly mounted patrol for every district. 
And in particular he offered, as being himself a mem- 
ber of the university, that the students should form 
themselves into a guard, and go out by rotation to keep 
watch and ward from sunset to sunrise. Arrange- 
ments were made towards that object by the few 
people who retained possession of their senses, and 
for the present we separated. 

.Never, in fact, did any events so keenly try the 
difference between man and man. Some started up 
into heroes under the excitement. Some, alas for 
the dignity of man! drooped into helpless imbecility. 
Women, in some cases, rose superior to men, but 
yet notso often as might have happened under a less 
mysterious danger. A woman is not unwomanly 
because she confronts dangez boldly. But I have 
remarked, with respect to female courage, that it 
requires, more than that of men, to be sustained by 
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hope ; and that it droops more certainly in the pres- 
ence of a mysterious danger. The fancy of women 
is more active, if not stronger, and it influences 
more directly the physical nature. In this case few 
were the women who made even a show of defying 
the danger. On the contrary, with them fear took 
the form of sadness, while with many of the men it 
took that of wrath. 

And how did the Russian guardsman conduct him- 
self amidst this panic? Many were surprised at his 
behavior ; some complained of it; I did neither. He 
took a reasonable interest in each separate case, lis- 
tened to the details with attention, and, in the exam- 
ination of persons able to furnish evidence, never 
failed to suggest judicious questions. But still he 
manifested a coolness almost amounting to careless- 
ness, which to many appeared revolting. But these 
people I desired to notice that all the other military 
students, who had been long in the army, felt exactly 
in the same way. In fact, the military service of 
Christendom, for the last ten years, had been any- 
thing but a parade service; and to those, therefore, 
who were familiar with every form of horrid butch- 
ery, the mere outside horrors of death had lost much 
of their terror. In the recent murder there had not 
been much to call forth sympathy. The family con- 
sisted of two old bachelors, two sisters, and one 
grand niece. The niece was absent on a visit, and 
the two old men were cynical misers, to whom little 
perscnal interest attached. Still, in this case as ir 
that of the Weishaupts, the same twofold mystery 
zonfounded the public mind — the mystery of the how 
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and the profounder raystery of the why. Here, again, 
no atom of property was taken, though both the 
misers had hordes of ducats and English guineas in 
the very room where they died. Their bias, again, 
though of an unpopular character, had rather availed 
to make them unknown than to make them hateful. 
In one point this case differed memorably from the 
other — that, instead of falling helpless, or flying vic- 
tims (as the Weishaupts had done), these old men, 
strong, resolute, and not so much taken by surprise, 
left proofs that they had made a desperate defence. 
The furniture was partly smashed to pieces, and the 
other details furnished evidence still more revolting 
of the acharnement with which the struggle had been 
maintained. In fact, with them a surprise must have 
been impracticable, as they admitted nobody into 
their house on visiting terms. It was thought sin- 
gular that from each of these domestic tragedies a 
benefit of the same sort should result to young per- 
sons standing in nearly the same relation. The girl 
who gave the alarm at the ball, with two little sisters, 
and a little orphan nephew, their cousin, divided the 
very large inheritance of the Weishaupts; and ip 
this latter case the accumulated savings of two 
long lives all vested in the person of the amiable 
grand niece. 

But now, as if in mockery of all our anxious con- 
gultations and elaborate devices, three fresh murders 
took place on the two consecutive nights succeeding 
these new arrangements. And in one case, as nearly 
as time could be noted, the mounted patrol must 
nave been within call at the very moment when the 
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awful work was going on. I shall not dwell much 
upon them; but a few circumstances are too inter- 
esting to be passed over. The earliest case on the 
first of the two nights was that of a currier. He was 
fifty years old; not rich, but well off. His first wife 
was dead, and his daughters by her were married 
away from their father’s house. He had married a 
second wife, but, having no children by her, and 
keeping no servants, it is probable that, but for an 
accident, no third person would have been in the 
house at the time when the murderers got admit- 
tance. About seven o’clock, a wayfaring man, a 
journeyman currier, who, according to our German 
system, was now in his wanderjahre, entered the city 
from the forest. At the gate he made some inquiries 
about the curriers and tanners of our town; and, 
agreeably to the information he received, made his 
way to this Mr. Heinberg. Mr. Heinberg refused to 
admit him, until he mentioned his errand, and pushed 
below the door a letter of recommendaticn from a 
Silesian correspondent, describing him as an excel- 
lent and steady workman. Wanting such a man, 
and satisfied by the answers returned that he was 
what he represented himself, Mr. Heinberg unbolted 
his door and admitted him. Then, after slipping the 
bolt into its place, he bade him sit to the fire, 
brought him a glass of beer, conversed with him for 
ten minutes, and said: ‘‘ You had better stay here 
to-night ; I’ll tell you why afterwards ; but now I ’ll 
step up stairs, and ask my wife whether she can make 
up a bed for you; and do you mind the door whilst 
I’m away.’”’ So saying, he went out of the room 
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Not one minute had he been gone when there came a 
gentle knock at the door. It was raining heavily, 
and, being a stranger to the city, not dreaming that 
in any crowded town such a state of things could 
exist as really did in this, the young man, without 
hesitation, admitted the person knocking. He has 
declared since — but, perhaps, confounding the feel- 
mgs gained from better knowledge with the feel- 
ings of the moment—that from the moment he 
drew the bolt he had a misgiving that he had done 
wrong. A man entered in a horseman's cloak, and 
so muffled up that the journeyman could discover 
none of his features. In a low tone the stranger said, 
“Where ’s Heinberg?’’? — ‘Up stairs.’’ — “ Call 
him down, then.’”’ The journeyman went to the door 
by which Mr. Heinberg had left him, and called, 
‘‘Mr. Heinberg, here’s one wanting you!”’ Mr. 
Heinberg heard him, for the man could distinctly 
catch these words: ‘‘God bless me! has the man 
ppened the door? O, the traitor! I see it.” Upon 
this he felt more and more consternation, though 
not knowing why. Just then he heard a sound of 
feet behind him. On turning round, he beheld three 
more men in the room; one was fastening the outer 
door; one was drawing some arms from a cupboard, 
and two others were whispering together. He him- 
self was disturbed and perplexed, and felt that all 
was not right. Such was his confusion, that either 
al’ the men’s faces must have been muffled up, or 
gt least he remembered nothing distinctly but one 
fierce pair of eyes glaring upon him. Then, before 
ae could look round came a man from behind and 
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threw a sack over his head, which was drawn tight 
about his waist, so as to confine his arms, as well as 
to impede his hearing in part, and his voice alto- 
gether. He was then pushed into a room ; but pre- 
viously he had heard a rush up stairs, and words like 
those of a person exulting, and then a door closed. 
Once it opened, and he could distinguish the words, 
in one voice, ‘‘ And for that/’’ to which another 
voice replied, in tones that made his heart quake, 
“« Ay, for that, sir.”? And then the same voice went 
on rapidly to say, ‘‘O, dog! could you hope ’”’ —at 
which word the door closed again. Once he thought 
that he heard a scuffle, and he was sure that he heard 
the sound of feet, as if rushing from one corner of a 
room to another. But then all was hushed and still for 
about six or seven minutes, until a voice close to his 
ear said, ‘‘ Now, wait quietly till some persons come 
in to release you. This will happen within half an 
hour.’? Accordingly, in less than that time, he again 
heard the sound of feet within the house, his own 
bandages were liberated, and he was brought to tell 
his story at the police-office. Mr. Heinberg was 
found in his bedroom. He had died by strangula- 
tion, and the cord was still tightened about his neck. 
During the whole dreadful scene his youthful wife 
had been locked into a closet, where she heard or saw 
nothing. 

In the second case, the object of vengeance was 
again an elderly man. Of the ordinary family, al' 
were absent at a country-house, except the master 
snd a female servant. She was a woman of courage 
ind blessed with the firmest nerves; so that she 
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might have been relied on for reporting accurately 
everything seen or heard. But things took another 
course. The first warning that she'‘had of the mur- 
derers’ presence was from their steps and voices 
already in the hall. She heard her master run has- 
tily into the hall, crying out, ‘‘ Lord Jesus !— Mary, 
Mary, save me!” The servant resolved to give 
what aid she could, seized a large poker, and was 
hurrying to his assistance, when she found that they 
had nailed up the door of communication at the head 
of the stairs. What passed after this she could not 
tell; for, when the impulse of intrepid fidelity had 
been balked, and she found that her own safety 
was provided for by means which made it impossi- 
ble to aid a poor fellow-creature who had just invoked 
her name, the generous-hearted creature was over- 
come by anguish of mind, and sank down on the 
stair, where she lay, unconscious of all that succeeded, 
until she found herself raised in the arms of a mob 
who had entered the house. And how came they to 
have entered? In a way characteristically dreadful. 
The night was star-lit; the patrols had perambu- 
lated the street without noticing anything suspi- 
cious, when two foot-passengers, who were following 
in their rear, observed a dark-colored stream travers- 
ing the causeway. One of them, at the same instant 
tracing the stream backwards witk his eyes, observed 
that it flowed from under the door of Mr. Munzer, 
and, dipping his finger in the trickling fluid, he held 
it up to the lamp-light, yelling out at the moment, 
‘Why, this is blood!”’ It was so, indeed, and it 
was yet warm. The other saw, neard, and like an 
24 
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arrow flew after the horse-patrol, then in the act of 
turning the correr. One cry, full of meaning, was 
sufticient for ears full of expectation. The horsemen 
pulled up, wheeled, and in another moment reined 
up at Mr. Munzer’s door. The crowd, gathering 
like the drifting of snow, supplied implements which 
soon forced the chains of the door and all other 
obstacles. But the murderous party had escaped, 
and all traces of their persons had vanished, as 
usual. 

Rarely did any case occur without some peculiar 
ity more or less interesting. In that which happened 
on the following night, making the fifth in the series, 
an impressive incident varied the monotony of hor- 
rors. In this case the parties aimed at were two 
elderly ladies, who conducted a female boarding- 
school. None of the pupils had as yet returned to 
school from their vacation ; but two sisters, young 
girls of thirteen and sixteen, coming from a distance, 
had staid at school throughout the Christmas holi- 
days. It was the youngest of these who gave the 
only evidence of any value, and one which added a 
new feature of alarm to the existing panic. Thus it 
was that her testimony was given: On the day be- 
‘ore the murder, she and her sister were sitting with 
the old ladies in a room fronting to the street; the 
elder ladies were reading, the younger ones drawing. 
Louisa, the youngest, never had her ear inattentive 
to the slightest sound, and once it struck her that 
she heard the creaking of a foot upon the stairs 
She said nothing, but, slipping out of the room, she 
ascertained that the two female servants were in the 
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kitchen, and could not have been absent; that all 
the doors and windows, by which ingress was possi- 
ble, were not only locked, but bolted and barred — 
a fact which excluded all possibility of invasion by 
means of false keys. Still she felt persuaded that 
she had heard the sound of a heavy foot upon the 
stairs. It was, however, daylight, and this gave her 
confidence; so that, without communicating her 
alarm to anybody, she found courage to traverse 
the house in every direction; and, as nothing was 
either seen or heard, she concluded that her ears had 
been too sensitively awake. Yet that night, as she 
lay in bed, dim terrors assailed her, especially because 
she considered that, in so large a house, some closet 
or other might have been overlooked, and, in particu- 
lar, she did not remember to have examined one or 
two chests, in which a man could have lain concealed. 
Through the greater part of the night she lay awake ; 
but as one of the town clocks struck four, she dis- 
missed her anxieties, and fell asleep. The next day, 
wearied with this unusual watching, she proposed to 
her sister that they should go to bed earlier than 
usual. This they did; and, on their way up stairs, 
Louisa happened to think suddenly of a heavy cloak, 
which would improve the coverings of her bed against 
the severity of the night. The cloak was hanging 
up in a closet within a closet, boch leading off from a 
large room used as the young ladies’ dancing-school. 
These closets she had examined on the previous day, 
and therefore she felt no particular alarm at this mo- 
ment. The cloak was the first article which met her 
sight ; it was suspended from a hook in the wall, and 
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close to the door. She took it down, but, in doing 
go, exposed part of the wall and of the floor, which 
its folds had previously concealed. Turning away 
hastily, the chances were that she had gone without 
making any discovery. In the act of turning, how- 
ever, her light fell brightly on a man’s foot and leg. 
Matchless was her presence of mind; having previ- 
ously been humming an air, she continued to do so. 
But now came the trial ; her sister was bending her 
steps to the same closet. If she suffered her to do 
so, Lottchen would stumble on the same discovery, 
and expire of fright. On the other hand, if she gave 
her a hint, Lottchen would either fail to understand 
her, or, gaining but a glimpse of her meaning, would 
shriek aloud, or by some equally decisive expression 
convey the fatal news to the assassin that he had 
been discovered. In this torturing dilemma fear 
prompted an expedient, which to Lottchen appeared 
madness, and to Louisa herself the act of a sibyl 
instinct with blind inspiration. ‘‘ Here,’’ said she, 
“is our dancing-room. When shall we all meet and 
dance again together?’’ Saying which, she com- 
menced a wild dance, whirling her candle round her 
head until the motion extinguished it; then, eddying 
round her sister in narrowing circles, she seized 
Lottchen’s candle also, blew it out, and then inter- 
rupted her own singing to attempt a laugh. But 
the laugh was hysterical. The darkness, however, 
favored her ; and, seizing her sister’s arm, she forced 
her along, whispering, ‘‘ Come, come, come!” Lott- 
chen could not be so dull as entirely to misunderstane 
ner. She suffered herself to be led up the first fligh 
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of stairs, at the head of which was a room looking 
Into the street. In this they would have gained an 
asylum, for the door had a strong bolt. But, as they 
were on the last steps of the landing, they could 
hear the hard breathing and long strides of the mur- 
derer ascending behind them. He had watched 
them through a crevice, and had been satisfied by 
the hysterical laugh of Louisa that she had seen 
him. In the darkness he could not follow fast, from 
ignorance of the localities, until he found himself 
upon the stairs. Louisa, dragging her sister along, 
felt strong as with the strength of lunacy, but Lott 
chen hung like a weight of lead upon her. She 
rushed into the room, but at the very entrance Lott- 
chen fell. At that moment the assassin exchanged 
his stealthy pace for a loud clattering ascent. 
Already he was on the topmost stair; already he 
was throwing himself at a bound against the door, 
when Louisa, having dragged her sister into the 
room, closed the door and sent the bolt home in the 
very instant that the murderer’s hand came into con- 
tact with the handle. Then, from the violence of her 
emotions, she fell down in a fit, with her arm around 
the sister whom she had saved. 

How long they lay in this state neither ever knew. 
The two old ladies had rushed up stairs on hearing 
the tumult. Other persons had been concealed in 
other parts of the house. The servants found them- 
selves suddenly locked in, and were not sorry to be 
saved from a collision which invoived so awful a 
danger. The old ladies had rushed, side by side, 
into the very centre of those who were seeking them 
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Retreat was impossible ; two persons at least were 
heard following them up stairs. Something like a 
shrieking expostulation and counter-expostulation 
went on between the ladies and the murderers ; then 
came louder voices — then one heart-piercing shriek, 
and then another— and then a slow moaning and a 
dead silence. Shortly afterwards was heard the first 
crashing of the door inwards by the mob; but the 
murderers had fled upon the first alarm, and, to the 
astonishment of the servants, had fled upwards. 
Examination, however, explained this: from a win- 
dow in the roof they had passed to an adjoining 
house recently left empty; and here, as in other 
cases, we had proof how apt people are, in the midst 
of elaborate provisions against remote dangers, to 
neglect those which are obvious. 

The reign of terror, it may be supposed, had now 
reached its acmé. The two old ladies were both 
J>ing dead at different points on the staircase, and, 
as usual, no conjecture could be made as to the 
nature of the offence which they had given ; but that 
the murder was a vindictive one, the usual evidence 
remained behind, in the proofs that no robbery had 
been attempted. Two new features, however, were 
now brought forward in this system of horrors, one 
of which riveted the sense of their insecurity to all 
families occupying extensive houses, and the other 
raised ill blood between the city and the university, 
auch as required years to allay. The first arase out 
of the experience, now first obtained, that these 
assassins pursued the plan of secreting themselves 
within the house where they meditated a murder 
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All the care, therefore, previously directed to the 
becuring of doors and windows after nightfall 
appeared nugatury. The other feature brought to 
light on this occasion was vouched for by one of the 
servants, who declared that, the moment before the 
door of the kitchen was fastened upon herself and 
fellow-servant, she saw two men in the hall, one on 
the point of ascending the stairs, the other making 
towards the kitchen ; that she could not distinguish 
the faces of either, but that both were dressed in the 
academic costume belonging to the students of the 
university. The consequences of such a declaration 
need scarcely be mentioned. Suspicion settled upon 
the students, who were more numerous since the gen- 
eral peace, in a much larger proportion military, and 
less select or respectable than heretofore. Still, no 
part of the mystery was cleared up by this discovery. 
Many of the students were poor enough to feel the 
temptation that might be offered by any lucrative 
system of outrage. Jealous and painful collusions 
were, in the mean time, produced ; and, during the 
latter two months of this winter, it may be said that 
our city exhibited the very anarchy of evil passions. 
This condition of things lasted until the dawning of 
another spring. 

It will be supposed that communications were 
made to the supreme government of the land as soon 
as the murders in our city were understood to be no 
casual occurrences, but links in a systematic series. 
Perhaps it might happen from some other business, 
of a higher kind, just then engaging the attention of 
our governors, that our representations did not make 
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the impression we had expected. We could not, 
indeed, complain of absolute neglect from the gov- 
ernment. They sent down one or two of their most 
accomplished police-officers, and they suggested some 
counsels, especially that we should examine more 
strictly into the quality of the miscellaneous popu- 
lation who occupied our large suburb. But they 
mvre than hinted that no necessity was seen either 
for quartering troops upon us, or for arming our local 
magistracy with ampler powers. 

This correspondence with the central government 
occupied the month of March, and, before that time, 
the bloody system had ceased as abruptly as it began. 
The new police-officer flattered himself that the ter- 
ror of his name had wrought this effect; but judi- 
cious people thought otherwise. All, however, was 
quiet until the depth of summer, when, by way of 
hinting to us, perhaps, that the dreadful power which 
clothed itself with darkness had not expired, but 
was only reposing from its labors, all at once the 
chief jailer of the city was missing. He had been 
in the habit of taking long rides in the forest, his 
present situation bemg much of a sinecure. It was 
on the first of July that he was missed. In riding 
through the city gates that morning, he had men- 
tioned the direction which he meant to pursue ; and 
the last time he was seen alive was in one of the 
forest avenues, about eight miles from the city, lead- 
ing towards the point he had indicated. This jailer 


was not a man to be regretted on his own account: 


nis life had been a tissue of cruelty and brutal abuse 
vf his powers, in which he had been too much sup 
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ported by the magistrates, partly on the plea that it 
was their duty to back their own officers against all 
complainers, partly also from the necessities created 
by the turbulent times for a more summary exercise 
of their magisterial authority. No man, therefore, 
on his own separate account, could more willingly 
have been spared than this brntal jailer ; and it was 
a gencral remark that, had the murderous band within 
our walls swept away this man only, they would have 
merited the public gratitude as purifiers from a public 
nuisance. But was it certain that the jailer had died 
by the same hands as had so deeply afflicted the 
peace of our city during the winter — or, indeed, that 
he had been murdered at all? The forest was too 
extensive to be searched ; and it was possible that 
he might have met with some fatal accident. His 
horse had returned to the city gates in the night, and 
was found there in the morning. Nobody, however, 
for months could give information about his rider ; 
and it seemed probable that he would not be discov- 
ered until the autumn and the winter should again 
carry the sportsman into every thicket and dingle of 
this sylvan tract. One person only seemed to have 
more knowledge on this subject than others, and that 
was poor Ferdinand von Harrelstein. He was now 
a mere ruin of what he had once been, both as to 
intellect and moral feeling ; and I observed him 
frequently smile when the jailer was mentioned. 
‘‘ Wait,’’ he would say, “till the leaves begin to 
drop; then you will see what fine fruit our forest 
pears.”” I did not repeat these expressions to any- 
body except one friend, who agreed with me that the 
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jailer had probably been hanged in some recess of 
the forest, which summer veiled with its luxuriant 
umbrage ; and that Ferdinand, constantly wandering 
in the forest, had discovered the body ; but we both 
acquitted him of having been an accomplice in the 
murder 

Meantime the marriage between Margaret Lieben- 
heim and Maximilian was understood to be drawing 
near. Yet one thing struck everybody with aston- 
ishment. As far as the young people were con- 
cerned, nobody could doubt that all was arranged ; 
for never was happiness more perfect than that which 
seemed to unite them. Margaret was the imperson 
ation of May-time and youthful rapture ; even Max 
imilian in her presence seemed to forget his gloom, 
and the worm which gnawed at his heart was 
charmed asleep by the music of her voice, and the 
paradise of her smiles. But, until the autumn came, 
Margaret’s grandfather had never ceased to frown 
upon this connection, and to support the pretensions 
of Ferdinand. The dislike, indeed, seemed recip- 
rocal between him and Maximilian. Each avoided 
the other’s company ; and as to the old man, he went 
so far as to speak sneeringly of Maximilian. Max- 
imilian despised him too heartily to speak of him at 
all. When he could not avoid meeting him, he 
treated him with a stern courtesy, which distressed 
Margaret as often as she witnessed it. She felt that 
her grandfather had been the aggressor ; and she felt 
also that he did injustice to the merits of her lover 
But she had a filial tenderness for the old man, as the 
father of her sainted mother, and on his »wn account 
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sontinually making more claims on her pity, as the 
decay of his memory, and a childish fretfulness 
growing upon him from day to day, marked his in- 
creasing imbecility. 

Equally mysterious it seemed, that about this 
time Miss Liebenheim began to receive anonymous 
letters, written in the darkest and most menacing 
terms. Some of them she showed to me. I could 
not guess at their drift. Evidently they glanced at 
Maximilian, and bade her beware of connection with 
him; and dreadful things were insinuated about him. 
Could these letters be written by Ferdinand? Writ- 
ten they were not, but could they be dictated by 
him? Much I feared that they were; and the more 
so for one reason. 

All at once, and most inexplicably, Margaret’s 
grandfather showed a total change of opinion in 
his views as to her marriage. Instead of favoring 
Harrelstein’s pretensions, as he had hitherto done, 
he now threw the feeble weight of his encourage 
ment into Maximilian’s scale ; though, from the sit- 
uation of all the parties, nobody attached any prac. 
tical importance to the change in Mr. Liebenheim’s 
way of thinking. Nobody? 1s that true? No; one 
person did attach the greatest weight to the change 
—poor, ruined Ferdinand. He, so long as there was 
one person to take his part, so long as the grand- 
father of Margaret showed countenance to himself, 
had still felt his situation not utterly desperate. 

Thus were things situated, When in November, all 
the leaves daily blowing off from the woods, and 
leaving bare the most secret haunts of the thickets, 
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the body of the jailer was left exposed in the forest 
but not, as I and my friend had conjectured, hanged. 
No; he had died apparently by a more horrid death — 
by that of crucifixion. The tree, a remarkable one, 
bore upon a part of its trunk this brief but savage 
inscription: — ‘‘T. H., jailer at- ; Crucified July 
LolelG 

A great deal of talk went on throughout the city 
upon this discovery ; nobody uttered one word of 
regret on account of the wretched jailer; on the 
contrary, the voice of vengeance, rising up in many 
a cottage, reached my ears in every direction as I 
walked abroad. The hatred in itself seemed horrid 
and unchristian, and still more so after the man’s 
death ; but, though horrid and fiendish for itself, it 
was much more impressive, considered as the meas- 
ure and exponent of the damnable oppression which 
must have existed to produce it. 

At first, when the absence of the jailer was a 
recent occurrence, and the presence of the murderers 
amongst us was, in consequence, revived to our anx- 
ious thoughts, it was an event which few alluded 
to without fear. But matters were changed now; 
the jailer had been dead for months, and this inter- 
val, during which the murderer’s hand had slept, 
encouraged everybody to hope that the storm had 
passed over our city; that peace had returned to our 
hearths; and that henceforth weakness might sleep 
in safety, and innocence without anxiety. Once 
more we had peace within our walls, and tranquillity 
by our firesides. Again the child went to bed in 
cheerfulness, and the old man said his prayers in 
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serenity. Confidence was restored, peace was re- 
established ; and once again the sanctity of human 
life became the rule and the principle for all human 
hands amongst us. Great was the joy; the happi- 
ness was universal, 

O, heavens! by what a thunderbolt were we 
awakened from our security! On the night of the 
twenty-seventh of December, half an hour, it might 
be, after twelve o’clock, an alarm was given that all 
was not right in the house of Mr. Liebenheim. Vast 
was the crowd which soon collected in breathless 
agitation. In two minutes a man who had gone 
round by the back of the house was heard unbarring 
Mr. Liebenheim’s door: he was incapable of uttering 
a word ; but his gestures, as he threw the door open 
and beckoned to the crowd, were quite enough. In 
the hall, at the further extremity, and as if arrested 
in the act of making for the back door, lay the bodies 
of old Mr. Liebenheim and one of his sisters, an aged 
widow ; on the stair lay another sister, younger and 
unmarried, but upwards of sixty. The hall and lower 
flight of stairs were floating with blood. Where, 
then, was Miss Liebenheim, the grand-daughter ? 
That was the universal cry ; for she was beloved as 
generally as she was admired. Had the infernal 
murderers been devilish enough to break into that 
temple of innocent and happy life? Every one 
asked the question, and every one held his breath to 
listen ; but for a few moments nc one dared to ad- 
vance ; for the silence of the house was ominous. 
&t length some one cried out that Miss Liebenheim 
bad that day gone upon a visit to a friend, whose 
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house was forty miles distant in tle forest. ‘“ Ay,” 
replied another, ‘she had settled to go ; but I heard 
that something had stopped her.’”’ The suspense waa 
now at its height, and the crowd passed from room 
to room, but found no traces of Miss Liebenheim. At 
length they ascended the stair, and in the very first 
room, a small closet, or boudoir, lay Margaret, with 
her dress soiled hideously with blood. The first 
impression was that she also had been murdered ; 
but, on a nearer approach, she appeared to be un- 
wounded, and was manifestly alive. Life had not 
departed, for her breath sent a haze over a mirror, 
but it was suspended, and she was laboring in some 
kind of fit. The first act of the crowd was to carry 
her into the house of a friend on the opposite side of 
the street, by which time medical assistance had 
crowded to the spot. Their attentions to Miss Lie- 
benheim had naturally deranged the condition of 
things in the little room, but not before many people 
found time to remark that one of the murderers must 
have carried her with his bloody hands to the sofa on 
which she lay, for water had been sprinkled profusely 
over her face and throat, and water was even placed 
ready to her hand, when she might happen to 
recover, upon a low footstool by the side of the sofa. 

On the following morning, Maximilian, whe had 
been upon a hunting party in the forest, returned to 
the city, and immediately learned the news. I did 
not see him for some hours after, but he ther 
appeared to me thoroughly agitated, for the first 
time I had known him to beso. In the evening 
another perplexing piece of intelligence transpired 
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with regard to Miss Liebenheim, which at first 
afflicted every friend of that young lady. It was 
that she had been seized with the pains of chiid- 
birth, and delivered of a son, who, however, being 
born prematurely, did not live many hours. Scan- 
dal, however, was not allowed long to batten upon 
this imaginary triumph, for within two hours after 
the circulation of this first rumor, followed a second, 
authenticated, announcing that Maximilian had ap- 
peared with the confessor of the Liebenheim family, 
at the residence of the chief magistrate, and there 
produced satisfactory proofs of his marriage with 
Miss Liebenheim, which had been duly celebrated, 
though with great secrecy, nearly eight months 
before. In our city, as in all the cities of our coun- 
try, clandestine marriages, witnessed, perhaps, by 
two friends only of the parties, besides the officiating 
priest, are exceedingly common. In the mere fact, 
therefore, taken separately, there was nothing to 
surprise us, but, taken in connection with the gen- 
eral position of the parties, it did surprise us all ; 
nor could we conjecture the reason for a step appar- 
ently so needless. For, that Maximilian could have 
thought it any point of prudence or necessity to 
secure the hand of Margaret Liebenheim by a private 
marriage, against the final opposition of her grand- 
‘ather, nobody who knew the parties, who knew the 
perfect love which possessed Miss Liebenheim, the 
growing imbecility of her grandfather, or the utter 
contempt with which Maximilian regarded him, could 
for amoment believe. Altogethe~, the matter was one 


of profound mystery. 
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Meantime, it rejoiced me that poor Margaret’a 
name had been thus rescued from the fangs of the 
scandal-mongers. These harpies had their prey torr 
from them at the very moment when they were sit 
ting down to the unhallowed banquet. For this I 
rejoiced, but else there was little subject for re- 
joicing in ahything which concerned poor Margaret. 
Long she lay in deep insensibility, taking no notice 
of anything, rarely opening her eyes, and apparently 
unconscious of the revolutions, as they succeeded, 
of morning or evening, light or darkness, yesterday 
or to-day. Great was the agitation which convulsed 
the heart of Maximilian during this period; he 
walked up and down in the cathedral nearly all day 
long, and the ravages which anxiety was working in 
his physical system might be read in his face. 
People felt it an intrusion upon the sanctity of his 
grief to look at him too narrowly, and the whole 
town sympathized with his situation. 

At length a change took place in Margaret, but 
one which the medical men announced to Maxi- 
milian as boding ill for her recovery. The wander- 
ings of her mind did not depart, but they altered 
their character. She became more agitated; she 
would start up suddenly, and strain her eyesight 
after some figure which she seemed to see; then 
she would apostrophize some person in the most pit- 
eous terms, beseeching him, with streaming eyes, to 
spare her old grandfather. ‘Look, look,’’ she 
would cry out, ‘‘ look at his gray hairs! O, sir! he 
is but a child; he does not know what he says; anc 
he will soon be out of the way and in his grave 
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and very soon, sir, he will give yo. no more 
trouble.””’ Then, again, she would matter indis- 
tinctly for hours together; sometimes ste would cry 
out frantically, and say things which terrified the 
bystanders, and which the physicians would sol- 
emnly caution them how they repeated ; then she 
would weep, and invoke Maximilian to come and aid 
her. But seldom, indeed, did that name pass her 
lips that she did not again begin to strain her eye- 
balls, and start up in bed to watch some phantom 
of her poor, fevered heart, as if it seemed vanishing 
into some mighty distance. 

After nearly seven weeks passed in this agitating 
state, suddenly, on one morning, the earliest and the 
loveliest of dawning spring, a change was announced 
to us all as having taken place in Margaret; but 
it was a change, alas! that ushered in the last 
great change of all. The conflict, which had for so 
long a period raged within her, and overthrown her 
reason, was at an end; the strife was over, and 
nature was settling into an everlasting rest. In the 
course of the night she had recovered her senses. 
When the morning light penetrated through her cur- 
tain, she recognized her attendants, made inquiries 
as to the month and the day of the month, and then, 
sensible that she could not outlive the day, she re- 
quested that her confessor might be summoned. 

About an hour and a nalf the confessor remained 
alone with her. At the end of that time he came 
out, and hastily summoned the attendants, for Mar- 
garet, he said, was sinking into a fainting fit. The 
confessor himself might have passed through many 

25 
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a fit, so much was he changed by the results of this 
interview. I crossed him coming out of the house. 
I spoke to him—lI called to him; but he heard me 
not— he saw me not. He saw nobody. Onwards he 
strode to the cathedral, where Maximilian was sure 
to be found, pacing about upon the graves. Him he 
seized by the arm, whispered something into his ear, 
ind then both retired into one of the many seques- 
tered chapels in which lights are continually burning, 
Chere they had some conversation, but not very long, 
for within five minutes Maximilian strode away to 
the house in which his young wife was dying. One 
step seemed to carry him up stairs. The attendants, 
according to the directions they had received from 
the physicians, mustered at the head of the stairs to 
oppose him. But that was idle: before the rights 
which he held as a lover and a husband — before the 
still more sacred rights of grief, which he carried in 
his countenance, all opposition fled like a dream. 
[here was, besides, a fury in his eye. A motion 
of his hand waved them off like summer flies; he 
ontered the room, and once again, for the last time, 
ae was in company with his beloved. 

What passed who could pretend to guess? Some- 
thing more than two hours had elapsed, during which 
Margaret had been able to talk occasionally, which 
was known, because at times the attendants heard 
the sound of Maximilian’s voice evidently in tones 
of reply to something which she had said. At the 
end of that time, a little bell, placed near the bed: 
side, was rung hastily. A fainting fit had seized Mar 
garet; but sane recovered almost before her womes 
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applied the usual remedies. They lingered, how- 
ever, a little, looking at the youthful couple with an 
interest which no restraints availed to check. Their 
hands were locked together, and in Margaret’s eyes 
there gleamed a farewell light of love, which settled 
upon Maximilian, and seemed to indicate that she 
was becoming speechless. Just at this moment she 
made a feeble effort to draw Maximilian towards her; 
he bent forward and kissed her with an anguish that 
made tlie most callous weep, and then he whispered 
something into her ear, upon which the attendants 
retired, taking this as a proof that their presence was 
a hindrance to a free communication. But they heard 
no more talking, and in less than ten minutes they re- 
turned. Maximilian and Margaret still retained their 
former position. Their hands were fast locked to- 
gether ; the same parting ray of affection, the same 
farewell light of love, was in the eye of Margaret, and 
still it settled upon Maximilian. But her eyes were 
beginning to grow dim ; mists were rapidly stealing 
over them. Maximilian, who sat stupefied and like one 
not in his right mind, now, at the gentle request of 
the women, resigned his seat, for the hand which had 
clasped his had already relaxed its hold; the farewell 
gleam of love had departed. One of the women closed 
Aer eyelids; and there fell asleep forever the loveliest 
Hower that our city had reared for generations. 

The funeral took place on the fourth day after her 
death. In the morning of that day, from strong 
affection — having known her from an infant —I 
vegged permission te see the corpse. She was in her 
coffin ; snow-drops and crocuses were laid upop bas 
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imnocent bosom, and roses, of that sort which the 
season allowed, over her person. These and other 
lovely symbols of youth, of spring-time, and uf res- 
urrection, caught my eye for the first moment; but 
in the next it fell upon her face. Mighty God! what 
a change! what a transfiguration! Still, indeed, 
there was the same innocent sweetness; still there 
was something of the same loveliness ; the expres: 
gion still remained ; but for the features—all trace 
of flesh seemed to have vanished ; mere outline of 
bony structure remained; mere pencillings and 
shadowings of what she once had been. This is, in- 
deed, I exclaimed, ‘‘dust to dust—ashes to ashes!”’ 

Maximilian, to the astonishment of everybody, 
attended the funeral. It was celebrated in the 
cathedral. All made way for him, and at times he 
seemed collected ; at times he reeled like one who 
was drunk. He heard as one who hears not; he 
saw as one inadream. The whole ceremony went 
on by torchlight, and towards the close he stood 
like a pillar, motionless, torpid, frozen. But the 
great burst of the choir, and the mighty blare as- 
cending from our vast organ at the closing of the 
grave, recalled him to himself, and he strode rapidly 
somewards. Half an hour after I returned, I was 
summoned to his bed-room. He was in bed, calm 
and collected. What he said to me I remember as 
if it had been yesterday, and the very tone with 
which he said it, although more than twenty years 
have passed since then. He began thus: ‘I have 
aot long to live ;’’ and when he saw me start, sud 
Yenly awakened into a consciousness that pverhape 
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he had taken poison, and meant to intimate as much, 
he continued: ‘‘ You fancy I have taken poison ; — 
no matter whether I have or not; if I have, the 
poison is such that no antidote will now avail; or, 
if they would, you well know that some griefs are 
of a kind which leave no opening to any hope. 
What difference, therefore, can it make whether I 
leave this earth to-day, to-morrow, or the next day ? 
Be assured of this— that whatever I have determined 
to do is past all power of being affected by a human 
opposition. Occupy yourself not with any fruitless 
attempts, but calmly listen to me, else I know what 
to do.”” Seeing a suppressed fury in his eye, not- 
withstanding I saw also some change stealing over 
his features as if from some subtle poison beginning 
to work upon his frame, awe-struck I consented to 
listen, and sat still. ‘It is well that you do so, 
for my time is short. Here is my will, legally 
drawn up, and you will see that I have committed 
an immense property to your discretion. Here, 
again, is a paper still more important in my eyes ; 
it is also testamentary, and binds you to duties 
which may not be so easy to execute as the disposal 
of my property. But now listen to something else, 
which concerns neither of these papers. Promise me, 
in the first place, solemnly, that whenever I die you 
will see me buried in the same grave as my wife, from 
whose funeral we are just returned. Promise.’’— 
{ promised.—‘‘ Swear.’’—I swore.—“‘ Finally, prom- 
‘se me that, when you read this second paper which 
[ have put into your hands, whatsoever you may 
think of it, you will say nothing — publish nothing 
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to the world until three years shall have passed.’’— 
I] promised.-—‘‘ And now farewell for three hours. 
Come to me again about ten o’clock, and take a glasa 
of wine in memory of old times.’”’ This he said laugh- 
ingly ; but even then a dark spasm crossed his face. 
Yet, thinking that this might be the mere working 
of mental anguish within him, I complied with his 
desire, and retired. Feeling, however, but little at 
ease, I devised an excuse for looking in upon him 
about one hour and a half after I had left him. I 
knocked gently at his door ; there was no answer. I 
knocked louder; still no answer. I wentin. The light 
of day was gone, and I could see nothing. But I was 
alarmed by the utter stillness of the room. I listened 
earnestly, but not a breath could be heard. I rushed 
back hastily into the hall for a lamp; I returned; I 
looked in upon this marvel of manly beauty, and 
the first glance informed me that he and all his 
splendid endowments had departed forever. He 
had died, probably, soon after I left him, and had 
dismissed me from some growing instinct which in- 
formed him that his last agonies were at hand. 

I took up his two testamentary documents; both 
were addressed in the shape of letters to myself. 
The first was a rapid though distinct appropriation 
of his enormous property. General rules were laid 
down, upon which the property was to be distributed, 
but the details were left to my discretion, and to the 
guidance of circumstances as they should happen 
to emerge from the various inquiries which it would 
becomn necessary to set on foot. This first docu 
ment I soon laid aside, both because I found that ite 
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provisions were dependent for their meaning upon 
the second, and because to this second document I 
looked with confidence for a solution of many mys- 
teries ;—of the profound sadness which had, from the 
first of my acquaintance with him, possessed a man 
so gorgeously endowed as the favorite of nature and 
furtune ; of his motives for huddling up, in a clan- 
destine manner, that connection which formed the 
glory of his life ; and possibly (but then I hesitated) 
of the late unintelligible murders, which still lay 
under as profound a cloud as ever. Much of this 
would be unveiled—all might be: and there and 
then, with the corpse lying beside me of the gifted 
and mysterious writer, I seated myself, and read the 
following statement : 


“« Marcy 26, 1817. 


‘‘ My trial is finished; my conscience, my duty, 
my honor, are liberated; my ‘warfare is accom- 
plished.’ Margaret, my innocent young wife, I have 
seen for the last time. Her, the crown that might 
have been of my earthly felicity — her, the one temp- 
tation to put aside the bitter cup which awaited me 
—her, sole seductress (O, innocent seductress !) 
from the stern duties which my fate had imposed 
apon me — her, even her, I have sacrificed. 

‘“‘ Before I go, partly lest the innocent should be 
brought into question for acts almost exclusively 
mine, but still more lest the lesson and the warning 
which God, by my hand. has written in blood upon 
your guilty walls, should perish for want of its 
authentic exposition, hear my last dying avowal, 
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that the murders which have desolated so many 
families within your walls, and made the household 
hearth no sanctuary, age no charter of protection, 
are all due originally to my head, if not always to 
my hand, as the minister of a dreadful retribution. 
‘‘That account of my history, and my prospects, 
which you received from the Russian diplomatist, 
among some errors of little importance, is essentially 
correct. My father was not so immediately con- 
nected with English blood as is there represented. 
However, it is true that he claimed descent from an 
English family of even higher distinction than that 
which is assigned in the Russian statement. He 
was proud of this English descent, and the more so 
as the war with revolutionary France brought out 
more prominently than ever the moral and civil 
grandeur of England. This pride was generous, but 
it was imprudent in his situation. His immediate 
progenitors had been settled in Italy — at Rome first, 
but latterly at Milan; and his whole property, large 
and scattered, came, by the progress of the revolu- 
tion, to stand under French domination. Many 
spoliations he suffered; but still he was too rich to 
be seriously injured. But he foresaw, in the progress 
of events, still greater perils menacing his most cap- 
ital resources. Many of the states or princes in Italy 
were deeply in his debt; and, in the great convul- 
sions which threatened his country, he saw that both 
the contending parties would find a colorable excuse 
for absolving themselves from engagements which 
pressed unpleasantly upon their finances. In thia 
embarrassment he formed an intimacy with a French 
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officer of high rank and high principle. My father’s 
friend saw his danger, and advised him to enter the 
French service. In his younger days, my father had 
served extensively under many princes, and had found 
in every other military service a spirit of honor gov- 
erning the conduct of the officers. Here only, and for 
the first time, he found ruffian manners and universal 
rapacity. He could not draw his sword in company 
with such men, nor in such a cause. But at length, 
under the pressure of necessity, he accepted (or 
rather bought with an immense bribe) the place of a 
commissary to the French forces in Italy. With this 
one resource, eventually he succeeded in making 
good the whole of his public claims upon the Italian 
states. These vast sums he remitted, through vari- 
ous channels, to England, where he became proprietor 
in the funds to an immense amount. Incautiously, 
however, something of this transpired, and the result 
was doubly unfortunate; for, while his intentions 
were thus made known as finally pointing to England, 
which of itself made him an object of hatred and 
suspicion, it also diminished his means of bribery. 
These considerations, along with another, made some 
french officers of high rank and influence the bitter 
enemies of my father. My mother, whom he had 
married when holding a brigadier-general’s commis- 
sion in the Austrian service, was, by birth and by 
religion, a Jewess. She was of exquisite beauty, 
and had been sought in Morganatic marriage by an 
archduke of the Austrian family ; but she had relied 
apon this plea, that hers was the purest and noblest 
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blood amongst all Jewish families — that her family 
traced themselves, by tradition and a vast series of 
attestations under the hands of the Jewish high- 
priests, to the Maccabees, and to the royal houses 
of Judea; and that for her it would be a degradation 
to accept even of a sovereign prince on the terms 
of such marriage. This was no vain pretension of 
ostentatious vanity. It was one which had been 
admitted as valid for time immemorial in Transylva- 
nia and adjacent countries, where my mother’s family 
were rich and honored, and took their seat amongst 
the dignitaries of the land. The French officers I 
have alluded to, without capacity for anything so 
dignified as a deep passion, but merely in pursuit of 
a vagrant fancy that would, on the next day, have 
given place to another equally fleeting, had dared to 
insult my mother with proposals the most licentious 
— proposals as much below her rank and birth, as, 
at any rate, they would have been below her dignity 
of mind and her purity. These she had communi- 
cated to my father, who bitterly resented the chains 
of subordination which tied up his hands from aveng- 
ing his injuries. Still his eye told a tale which his 
superiors could brook as little as they could the dis- 
dainful neglect of his wife. More than one had been 
concerned in the injuries to my father and mother; 
more than one were interested in obtaining revenge 
Things could be done in German towns, and by 
favor cf old German laws or usages, which even in 
France could not have been tolerated. This my 
father’s enemies well knew, but this my father alsc 
knew; and he endeavored to lay down his office o* 
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commissary. That, however, was a favor which he 
could not obtain. He was compelled to serve on the 
German campaign then commencing, and on the sub- 
sequent one of Friedland and Eylau. Here he was 
caught in some one of the snares laid for him; first 
trepanned into an act which violated some rule of 
the service ; and then provoked into a breach of dis 
cipline against the general officer who had thus tre- 
panned him. Now was the long-sought opportunity 
gained, and in that very quarter of Germany best 
fitted for improving it. My father was thrown into 
prison in your city, subjected to the atrocious 
oppression of your jailer, and the more detestable 
oppression of your local laws. The charges against 
him were thought even to affect his life, and he was 
humbled into suing for permission to send for his 
wife and children. Already, to his proud spirit, it 
was punishment enough that he should be reduced 
to sue for favor to one of his bitterest foes. But it 
was no part of their plan to refuse that. By way of 
expediting my mother’s arrival, a military courier, 
with every facility for the journey, was forwarded to 
her without delay. My mother, her two daughters, 
and myself, were then residing in Venice. I had, 
through the aid of my father’s connections in Austria, 
been appointed in the imperial service, and held a 
high commission for my age. But, on my father’s 
marching northwards with the French army, I had 
peen recalled as an indispensable support to my 
mother. Not that my years could have made me 
zuch, for I had barely accomplished my twelfth year ; 
out my premature growth, and my military station, 
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had given me considerable knowledge of the world 
and presence of mind. 

‘‘ Our journey I pass over ; but as I approach your 
city, that sepulchre of honor and happiness to my 
poor family, my heart beats with frantic emotions. 
Never do I see that venerable dome of your minster 
from the forest, but I curse its form, which reminds 
me of what we then surveyed for many a mile as we 
traversed the forest. For leagues before we ap- 
proached the city, this object lay before us in relief 
upon the frosty blue sky; and still it seemed never 
to increase. Such was the complaint of my little 
sister Mariamne. Most innocent child! would that 
it never had increased for thy eyes, but remained for- 
ever at a distance! That same hour began the series 
of monstrous indignities which terminated the career 
of my ill-fated family. As we drew up to the city 
gates, the officer who inspected the passports, finding 
my mother and sisters described as Jewesses, which in 
my mother’s ears (reared in a region where Jews are 
not dishonored) always sounded a title of distinction, 
summoned a subordinate agent, who in coarse terms 
demanded his toll. We presumed this to be a road- 
tax for the carriage and horses, but we were quickly 
undeceived ; a small sum was demanded for each of 
my sisters and my mother, as for so many head of 
cattle. I, fancying some mistake, spoke to the man 
temperately, and, to do him justice, he did not seem 
jesirous of insulting us; but he produced a printed 
board, on which, along with the vilest animals, Jews 
and Jewesses were rated at so muchahead. Whilst 
we were debating the point, the officers of the gate 
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wore a sneering smile upon their faces — the post 
ilions were laughing together; and this, too, in the 
presence of three creatures whose exquisite beauty, 
in different styles, agreeably to their different ages, 
would have caused noblemen to have fallen down 
and worshipped. My mother, who had never yet 
met with any flagrant insult on account of her na- 
tional distinctions, was too much shocked to be capa- 
ble of speaking. I whispered to her a few words, 
recalling her to her native dignity of mind, paid the 
money, and we drove to the prison. But the hour 
was past at which we could be admitted, and, as 
Jewesses, my mother and sisters could not be allowed 
to stay in the city ; they were to go into the Jewish 
quarter, a part of the suburb set apart for Jews, in 
which it was scarcely possible to obtain a lodging 
tolerably clean. My father, on the next day, we 
found, to our horror, at the point of death. To my 
mother he did not tell the worst of what he had en- 
dured. To me he told that, driven to madness by 
the insults offered to him, he had upbraided the 
court-martial with their corrupt propensities, and had 
even mentioned that overtures had been made to him 
for quashing the proceedings in return for a sum of 
two millions of francs; and that his sole reason for 
not entertaining the proposal was his distrust of 
those who made it. ‘They would have taken my 
money,’ said he, ‘and then found a pretext for put- 
ting me to death, that I might tell no secrets.’ 
This was too near the truth to be tolerated; in con- 
cert with the local authorities, the military enemies 
of my father conspired against him— witnesses were 
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suborned; and, finally, under some antiquated law 
of the place, he was subjected, in secret, to a mode 
of torture which still lingers in the east of Europe. 
‘‘He sank under the torture and the degradation. 
I, too, thoughtlessly, but by a natural movemeut of 
filial indignation, suffered the truth to escape me in 
conversing with my mother. And she ; but I 
will preserve the regular succession of things. My 
father died; but he had taken such measures, in 
concert with me, that his enemies should never bene- 
fit by his property. Meantime my mother and sis- 
ters had closed my father’s eyes; had attended his 
remains to the grave; and in every act connected 
with this last sad rite had met with insults and 
degradations too mighty for human patience. My 
mother, now become incapable of selfcommand, in 
the fury of her righteous grief, publicly and in court 
denounced the conduct of the magistracy — taxed 
some of them with the vilest proposals to herself — 
taxed them as a body with having used instruments 
of torture upon my father ; and, finally, accused them 
of collusion with the French military oppressors of 
the district. This last was a charge under which 
they quailed ; for by that time the French had made 
themselves odious to all who retained a spark of 
patriotic feeling. My heart sank within me when I 
looked up at the bench, this tribunal of tyrants, all 
purple or livid with rage ; when I looked at them 
alternately and at my noble mother with her weep- 
wg daughters — these so powerless, those so basely 
vindictive, and locally so omnipotent. Willingly 
vould have sacrificed all my wealtb for a simple per 
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mission to quit this infernal city with my poor female 
relations safe and undishonored. But far other were 
the intentions of that incensed magistracy. My 
mother was arrested, charged with some offence 
equal to petty treason, or scandalum magnatum, or 
the sowing of sedition ; and, though what she said 
was true, where, alas! was she to look for evidence? 
Here was seen the want of gentlemen. Gentlemen, 
had they been even equally tyrannical, would have 
recoiled with shame from taking vengeance on a 
woman. And what a vengeance! O, heavenly 
powers ! that I should live to mention such a thing ! 
Man that is born of woman, to inflict upon woman 
personal scourging on the bare back, and through 
the streets at noonday! Even for Christian women 
the punishment was severe which the laws assigned 
to the offence in question. But for Jewesses, by 
one of the ancient laws against that persecuted 
people, far heavier and more degrading punishments 
were annexed to almost every offence. What else 
could be looked for in a city which welcomed its 
Jewish guests by valuing them at its gates as brute 
beasts? Sentence was passed, and the punishment 
was to be inflicted on two separate days, with an 
interval between each —. doubtless to prolong the 
tortures of mind, but under a vile pretence of allevi- 
ating the physical torture. Three days after would 
come the first day of punishment. My mother spent 
the time in reading her native Scriptures ; she spent 
jt in prayer and in musing; whilst her daughters 
elung and wept around he: day and night — grovek 
ting on the ground at the feet of any people in author. 
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ity that entered their mother’s cell. That same 
interval— how was it passed by me? Now mark, 
my friend. Every man in office, or that could be pre- 
sumed to bear the slightest influence, every wife, 
mother, sister, daughter of such men, I besieged 
morning, noon, and night. I wearied them with my 
supplications. I humbled myself to the dust; I, the 
haughtiest of God’s creatures, knelt and prayed to 
them for the sake of my mother. I besought them 
that I might undergo the punishment ten times over 
in her stead. And once or twice I dd obtain the 
encouragement of a few natural tears — given more, 
however, as I was told, to my piety than to my 
mother’s deserts. But rarely was I heard out with 
patience; and from some houses repelled with per- 
sonal indignities. The day came: I saw my mother 
half undressed by the base officials; I heard the 
prison gates expand; I heard the trumpets of the 
magistracy sound. She had warned me what to do ; 
I had warned myself. Would I sacrifice a retribu- 
tion sacred and comprehensive, for the momentary 
triumph over an individual? If not, let me forbear 
to look out of doors; for I felt that in the selfsame 
moment in which I saw the dog of an executioner 
‘aise his accursed hand against my mother, swifter 
than the lightning would my dagger search his heart. 
When I heard the roar of the cruel mob, I paused — 
endured —forbore. I stole out by by-lanes of the 
city from my poor exhausted sisters, whom I left 
sleeping in each other’s innocent arms, into the 
forest. There I listened to the shouting populace: 
there even I fancied that I could trace my poo 
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mother’s route by the course of the triumphant cries. 
There, even then, even then, I made—O, silent 
forest! thou heardst me when I made —a vow that I 
have kept too faithfully. Mother, thou art avenged : 
sleep, daughter of Jerusalem! for at length the 
oppressor sleeps with thee. And thy poor son has 
paid, in discharge of his vow, the forfeit of his own 
happiness, of a paradise opening upon earth, of a 
heart as innocent as thine, and a face as fair. 

‘‘T returned, and found my mother returned. She 
slept by starts, but she was feverish and agitated ; 
and when she awoke and first saw me, she blushed, 
as if I could think that real degradation had settled 
upon her. Then it was that I told her of my vow. 
Her eyes were lambent with fierce light for a mo- 
ment; but, when I went on more eagerly to speak 
of my hopes and projects, she called me to her — 
kissed me, and whispered: ‘O, not so, my son! think 
not of me—think not of vengeance — think only of 
poor Berenice and Mariamne.’ Ay, that thought was 
startling. Yet this magnanimous and forbearing 
mother, as I knew by the report of our one faithful 
female servant, had, in the morning, during her bitter 
trial, behaved as might have become a daughter of 
Judas Maccabeeus : she had looked serenely upon the 
vile mob, and awed even them by her serenity ; she 
had disdained to utter a shriek when the cruel lash 
fell upon her fair skin. There is a point that makes 
the triumph over natural feelings of pain easy or not 
easy — the degree in which we count upon the sym- 
vathy of the bystanders. My mother had it not in 
he beginning ; but, long before the end, her celestial 
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beauty, the divinity of injured innocence, the plead 
ing of common womanhood in the minds of the 
lowest class, and the reaction of manly feeling in 
the men, had worked a great change in the mob. 
Some began now to threaten those who had been 
active in insulting her. The silence of awe and re- 
spect succeeded to noise and uproar; and feelings 
which they scarcely understood, mastered the rude 
rabble as they witnessed more and more the patient 
fortitude of the sufferer. Menaces began to rise 
towards the executioner. Things wore such an 
aspect that the magistrates put a sudden end to the 
scene. 

‘‘That day we received permission to go home 
to our poor house in the Jewish quarter. I know 
not whether you are learned enough in Jewish ~ 
usages to be aware that in every Jewish house, 
where old traditions are kept up, there is one room 
consecrated to confusion ; a room always locked up 
and sequestered from vulgar use, except on occa- 
sions of memorable affliction, where everything is 
purposely in disorder — broken — shattered — muti- 
lated: to typify, by symbols appalling to the eye, 
that desolation which has so long trampled on Jeru- 
salem, and the ravages of the boar within the vine 
yards of Judea. My mother, as a Hebrew princess, 
maintained all traditional customs. Even in this 
wretched suburb she had her ‘chamber of desoia 
tion.’ There it was that I and my sisters heard her 
last words. The rest of her sentence was to be car- 
‘ied into effect within a week. She, mean time, had 
lisdained to utter any word of fear; but tha 
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energy of selfcontrol had made the suffering but 
the more bitter. Fever and dreadful agitation had 
succeeded. Her dreams showed sufficiently to us, 
who watched her couch, that terror for the future 
mingled with the sense of degradation for the past. 
Nature asserted her rights. But the more she 
shrank from the suffering, the more did she pro- 
claim how severe it had been, and consequently how 
noble the selfconquest. Yet, as her weakness 
increased, so did her terror; until I besought her to 
take comfort, assuring her that, in case any attempt 
should be made to force her out again to public 
exposure, I would kill the man who came to execute 
the order — that we would all die together — and 
there would be a common end to her injuries and her 
fears. She was reissured by what I told her of my 
belief that no future attempt would be made upon 
her. She slept more tranquilly—but her fever 
increased ; and slowly she slept away into the ever- 
lasting sleep which knows of no to-morrow. 

‘‘Here came acrisis in my fate. Should I stay 
and attempt to protect my sisters? But, alas! 
what power had I to do so amongst our enemies ? 
Rachael and I consulted; and many a scheme we 
planned. Ever whilst we consulted, and the very 
night after my mother had been committed to the 
Jewish burying-ground, came an officer, bearing an 
order for me to repair to Vienna. Some officer in 
the French army, having watched the transaction 
respecting my parents, was filled with shame and 
grief. He wrote a statement of the whole to ar 
Austrian officer of rank, my fatoer’s friend, wne 
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obtained from the emperor an order, claiming me as 
a page of his own, and an officer in the household 
service. 0, heavens! what a neglect that it did 
not include my sisters! However, the next best 
thing was that I should use my influence at the 
imperial court to get them passed to Vienna. This 
I did, to the utmost of my power. But seven 
months elapsed before I saw the emperor. If my 
applications ever met his eye he might readily sup- 
pose that your city, my friend, was as safe a place 
as another for my sisters. Nor did I myself know 
all its dangers. At length, with the emperor’s leave 
of absence, I returned. And what did I find? 
Hight months had passed, and the faithful Rachael 
had died. The poor sisters, clinging together, but 
now utterly bereft of friends, Knew not which way 
to turn. In this abandonment they fell into the 
insidious hands of the ruffian jailer. My eldest sis 
ter, Berenice, the stateliest and noblest of beauties, 
had attracted this ruffian’s admiration while she was 
in the prison with her mother. And when I 
zeturned to your city, armed with the imperial 
passports for all, I found that Berenice had died in 
the villain’s custody ; nor could I obtain anything 
beyond a legal certificate of her death. And, finally, 
the blooming, laughing Mariamne, she also had died 
—and of afiliction for the loss of her sister. You, 
my friend, had been absent upon your travels during 
the calamitous history I have recited. You had 
seen neither my father nor my mother. But you 
came in time to take under your protection, from the 
abhorred wretch the jailer, my little broken-hearted 
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Mariamne. And when sometimes you fancied that you 
had seen me under other circumstances, in her it was, 
ny dear friend, and in her features that you saw mine. 

““Now was the world a desert to me. I cared 
little, in the way of love, which way I turned. But 
in the way of hatred I cared everything. I trans- 
ferred myself to the Russian service, with the view 
of gaining some appointment on the Polish frontier, 
which might put it in my power to execute my vow 
of destroying all the magistrates of your city 
War, however, raged, and carried me into far other 
regions. It ceased, and there was little prospect 
that another generation would see it relighted; for 
the disturber of peace was a prisoner forever, and 
all nations were exhausted. Now, then, it became 
necessary that I should adopt some new mode for 
executing my vengeance ; and the more so, because 
annually some were dying of those whom. it was my 
mission to punish. A voice ascended to me, day 
and night, from the graves of my father and mother, 
calling for vengeance before it should be too late. 
I took my measures thus: Many Jews were present 
at Waterloo. From amongst these, all irritated 
against Napoleon for the expectations he had raised, 
only to disappoint, by his great assembly of Jews 
at Paris, I selected eight, whom I knew familiarly 
as men hardened by military experience against the 
movements of pity. With these as my beagles, I 
aunted for some time fa your torest before opening 
my regular campaign ; and I am surprised that you 
did not hear of the death which met the executioner 
— him I mean who dared to lift his hand against my 
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mother This man I met by accident in the forest ; 
and I slew him. I talked with the wretch, as a 
stranger at first, upon the memorable case of the 
Jewish lady. Had he relented, had he expressed 
compunction, J might have relented. But far other- 
wise: the dog, not dreaming to whom he spoke 
exulted; he But why repeat the villain’s 
words? I cut him to pieces. Next I did this: My 
agents I caused to matriculate separately at the col 
lege. They assumed the college dress. And now 
mark the solution of that mystery which caused 
such perplexity. Simply as students we all had an 
unsuspected admission at any house Just then 
there was a common practice, as you will remember, 
amongst the younger students, of going out a mask- 
ing —that is, of entering houses in the academic 
dress, and with the face masked. This practice 
subsisted even during the most intense alarm from 
the murderers ; for the dress of the students was 
supposed to bring protection along with it. But, 
even after suspicion had connected itself with this 
dress, it was sufficient that I should appear 
unmasked at the head of the maskers, to insure 
them a friendly reception. Hence the facility with 
which death was inflicted, and that unaccountable 
absence of any motion towards an alarm. 1 took 
hold of my victim, and he looked at me with smil- 
ing security. Our weapons were hid under our 
academic robes; and even when we drew them out 
and at the moment of applying them to the throat 
they still supposed our gestures to be part of the 
pantomime we were performing. Did IT relish this 
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abuse of personal confidence in myself? No —1 
loathed it, and I grieved for its necessity ; but my 
mother, a phantom not seen with bodily eyes, but 
ever present to my mind, continually ascended 
before me; and still I shouted aloud to my 
astounded victim, ‘This comes from the Jewess! 
Hound of hounds! Do you remember the Jewess 
whom you dishonored, and the oaths which you 
broke in order that you might dishonor her, and the 
righteous law which you violated, and the cry of 
anguish from her son which you scoffed at?’ Who 
I was, what I avenged, and whom, I made every 
man aware, and every woman, before I punished 
them. The details of the cases I need not repeat. 
One or two I was obliged, at the beginning, to com- 
mit to my Jews. The suspicion was thus, from the 
first, turned aside by the notoriety of my presence 
elsewhere ; but I took care that none suffered who 
had not either been upon the guilty list of magis- 
trates who condemned the mother, or of those who 
turned away with mockery from the supplication of 
the son. 

“It pleased God, however, to place a mighty 
temptation in my path, which might have persuaded 
me to forego all thoughts of vengeance, to forget 
my vow, to forget the voices which invoked me 
from the grave. This was Margaret Liebenheim. 
Ah! how terrific appeared my duty of bloody retri- 
bution, after her angel’s face and angel’s voice had 
calmed me. With respect to her grandfather, 
strange it iv to mention, that never did my inno- 
cent wif sppvur so Icvely as precisely in the rela 
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tion of grand-daughter. So beautiful was her good- 
ness to the old man, and so divine was the childlike 
innocence on her part, contrasted with the guilty 
recollections associated with him—for he was 
amongst the guiltiest towards my mother —still I 
delayed his punishment to the last; and, for his 
child’s sake, I would have pardoned him— nay, I - 
had resolved to do so, when a fierce Jew, who had 
a deep malignity towards this man, swore that he 
would accomplish his vengeance at all events, and 
perhaps might be obliged to include Margaret in 
the ruin, unless I adhered to the original scheme. 
Then I yielded ; for circumstances armed this man 
with momentary power. But the night fixed on was 
one in which I had reason to know that my wife 
would be absent; for so 1 had myself arranged with 
her, and the unhappy counter-arrangement I do not 
yet understand. Let me add, that the sole purpose 
of my clandestine marriage was to sting her grand- 
father’s mind with the belief that his family had 
been dishonored, even as he had dishonored mine. 
He learned, as I took care that he should, that his 
grand-daughter carried about with her the promises 
of a mother, and did not know that she had the 
sanction of a wife. This discovery made him, in 
one day, become eager for the marriage he had pre- 
viously opposed; and this discovery also embittered 
the misery of his death. At that moment I 
attempted to think only of my mother’s wrongs ; 
but, in spite of all I could do, this old man appeared 
to me in the light of Margaret’s grandfather — and 
had I been left to myself, he would have been saved 
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As it was, never was horror equal to mine when J 
met her flying to his succor. I had relied upon her 
absence ; and the misery of that moment, when her 
eye fell upon me in the very act of seizing her 
grandfather, far transcended all else that I have 
suffered in these terrific scenes. She fainted in my 
arms, and I and another carried her up stairs and 
procured water. Meantime her grandfather had been 
murdered, even whilst Margaret fainted. I had, 
however, under the fear of discovery, though never 
anticipating a rencontre with herself, forestalled the 
explanation requisite in such a case to make my 
conduct intelligible. I had told her, under feigned 
names, the story of my mother and my sisters. She 
knew their wrongs: she had heard me contend fo1 
the right of vengeance. Consequently, in our part: 
ing interview, one word only was required to place 
myself in a new position to her thoughts. I needed 
only to say I was that son; that unhappy mother, 
so miserably degraded and outraged, was mine. 
‘“As to the jailer, he was met by a party of us 
Not suspecting that any of us cculd be connected 
with the family, he was led to talk of the most hide- 
ous details with regard to my poor Berenice. The 
child had not, as 2.¢ been insinuated, aided her own 
degradation, brt had nobly sustained the dignity of 
her sex and her family. Such advantages as the 
monster pretended to have gained over her — sick, 
desolate, and latterly delirious—were, by his own 
confession, not obtained without violence. This 
was too much. Forty thousand lives, had he pos- 
sessed them, could not have gratified my thirst for 
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revenge. Yet, had he but showed courage, he 
should have died the death of a soldier. But the 
wretch showed cowardice the most abject, and - 
but you know his fate. 

‘«‘ Now, then, all is finished, and human nature is 
avenged. Yet, if you complain of the bloodshed 
and the terror, think of the wrongs which created 
my rights; think of the sacrifice by which I gave a 
tenfold strength to those rights ; think of the neces- 
sity for a dreadful concussion and shock to society, 
in order to carry my lesson into the councils of 
princes. i 

‘‘This will now have been effected. And ye, vic- 
tims of dishonor, will be glorified in your deaths; 
ye will not have suffered in vain, nor died without a 
monument. Sleep, therefore, sister Berenice — 
sleep, gentle Mariamne, in peace. And thou, noble 
mother, let the outrages sown in thy dishonor, rise 
again and blossom in wide harvests of honor for the 
women of thy afflicted race. Sleep, daughters of 
Jerusalem, in the sanctity of your sufferings. And 
thou, if it be possible, even more beloved daughter 
of a Christian fold, whose company was too soon 
denied to him in life, open thy grave to receive him, 
who, in the hour of death, wishes to remember no 
title which he wore on earth but that of thy chosen 
and adoring lover, 
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“ LisTEN, dame,” said Bertram, the old forester of Lin- 
den, to his wife; “once for all, listen. It’s not many 
things, thou well know’st, that I would deny to thy asking: 
but as for this notion, Anne, drive it clean out of thy 
head ; root and branch lay the axe to it; the sooner the 
better; and never encourage the lass to think more about 
it. When she knows the worst, she ’ll settle herself down 
to her crying; and when that’s over, all’s over; she sub- 
mits, and all goes right. I see no good that comes of 
standing shilly-shally, and letting the girl nurse herself 
with hopes of what must not be.” 

“But Bertram, dear Bertram,” replied old Anne, “why 
not? could not our Kate live as happily with the bailiffs 
clerk as with the hunter Robert? Ah, you don’t know 
what a fine lad William is; so good, so kind-hearted — ” 

“May be, like enough,” interrupted Bertram; “kind- 
hearted, I dare say, but no hunter for all that. Now, look 
here, Anne: for better than two hundred years has this 
farm in the forest of Linden come down from father to 
child in my family. Hadst thou brought me a son, well 
and good: the farm would have gone to him; and the 
lass might have married whom she would. But, as the 
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case stands, —no, I say. What the devil! have I had all 
this trouble and vexation of mind to get the duke’s allow- 
ance for my son-in-law to stand his examination as soon 
as he is master of the huntsman’s business ; and just when 
all’s settled, must I go and throw the girl away? A likely 
thing, indeed! No, no, mistress Anne, it’s no use talking. 
It’s not altogether Robert that I care about. I don’t stand 
upon trifles; and, if the man is not to your taste or the 
girl’s, why, look out any other active huntsman that may 
take my office betimes, and give us a comfortable fireside 
in our old age. Robert or not Robert, so that it be a lad 
of the forest, I’1l never stand upon trifles: but for the clerk 
—dost hear, Anne? —this hero of a crow-quill, never 
hang about my neck or think to wheedle me again.” 

For the clerk’s sake old Anne would have ventured to. 
wheedle her husband a little longer: but the forester, who 
knew by experience the pernicious efficacy of female elo- 
quence, was resolved not to expose his own firmness of 
purpose to any further assaults or trials; and, taking down 
his gun from the wall, he walked out into the forest. 

Scarcely had he turned the corner of the house, when a 
rosy, light-haired face looked in at the door. It was Kath- 
arine : smiling and blushing, she stopped for a moment in 
agitation, and said: “Is all right, mother? was it yes, 
dear mother?” Then, bounding into the room, she fell on 
her mother’s neck for an answer. 

“ Ah, Kate, be not too confident when thou shouldst be 
prepared for the worst: thy father is a good man, as good 
as ever stepped, but he has his fancies; and he is resolved 
to give thee to none but a hunter: he has set his heart 
upon it; and he’Il not go from his word ; I know him too 
well.” 

Katharine wept, and avowed her determination to die 
sooner than to part from her William. Her mother com- 
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forted and scolded her by turns, and at length ended by 
joining her tears to her daughter’s. She was promising to 
make one more assault of a most vigorous kind upon the 
old forester’s heart, when a knock was heard at the door — 
and in stepped William. “Ah, William!” — exclaimed 
Katharine, going up to him with streaming eyes, — “we 
must part: seek some other sweetheart: me you must 
never marry; father is resolved to give me to Robert, 
because he is a huntsman ; and my mother can do nothing 
for us. But if Iam to part from you, never think that I 
will belong to anybody else: to my dying hour, dear Wil- 
liam, I will remain faithful to you.” 

These bursts of wounded feeling were softened in the 
report of the mother: she explained to the bewildered 
clerk, who knew not what to make of Katharine’s ejacula- 
tions, that Bertram had no objections to him personally ; 
but that, simply with a view to the reversionary interest in 
his place as forester, he insisted on having a son-in-law 
who understood hunting. 

“Ts that all?” said William, recovering his composure, 
and at the same time he caught the sobbing girl to his 
bosom, — “Is that all? Then be of good cheer, dearest 
Kate. I am not unskilled in hunting: for, at one time, I was 
apprenticed to my uncle Finstersbusch, the forester-general ; 
and it was only to gratify my god-father the bailiff that 
I exchanged the gun for the writing-desk. What care I 
for the reversion of the bailiff’s place, unless I may take 
my Kate into the bailiff’s house as mistress? If you can 
be content to look no higher than your mother did, and 
Will the forester is not less dear to you than Will the 
bailiff, then let me die if I won’t quit my clerkship this in- 
stant; for, in point of pleasure, there ’s no comparison 
between the jolly huntsman’s life and the formal life of the 


town.” 
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“© thou dear, kind lad!” said Katharine, whilst all the 
clouds dispersed from her forehead, and her eyes swam in 
a shower of glittering tears. “If thou wilt do this for my 
sake then do so, and speak to my father without delay, — 
before he can possibly make any promise to Robert.” 

“Stay, Kate: I’ll go after him this moment into the 
forest. He’s gone in search of the venison, I dare say, 
that is to be delivered to-morrow into the office. Give me 
a gun and a pouch; I’ll find him out, —meet him with a 
jolly hunter’s salutation, — and offer my services to him as 
his hunting-boy.” 

Both mother and daughter fell upon his neck ; helped 
to equip the new huntsman to the best of their skill; and 
looked after him, as he disappeared in the forest, with 
hope, but yet with some anxiety. 


it: 


“Upon my soul, but this William’s a fine fellow!” ex- 
claimed the forester as he returned home with his comrade 
from the chase. “ Who the deuce would ever have looked 
for such a good shot in the flourisher of a crow-quill? 
Well; to-morrow I shall speak with the bailiff myself; for 
it would be a sad pity if he were not to pursue the noble 
profession of hunting. Why, he’ll make a second Kuno. 
You know who Kuno was, I suppose?” said he, turning to 
William. 

William acknowledged that he did not. 

“Not know who Kuno was? bless my soul! to think 
that I should never have told you that. Why, Kuno, 
you’re to understand, was my great-grandfather’s father ; 
and was the very first man that ever occupied and culti- 
vated this farm. He began the world no better, I ‘Il assure 
you, than a poor riding-boy; and lived servant with the 
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young knight of Wippach. Ah! the knight liked him 
well, and took him to all places, battles, tournaments, hunts, 
and what not. Well, once upon a time it happened that 
this young gentleman of Wippach was present with many 
other knights and nobles at a great hunt held by the duke. 
And in this hunt the dogs turned up a stag, upon which a 
man was seated wringing his hands and erying piteously ; 
for, in those days, there was a tyrannical custom among the 
great lords, that, when a poor man had committed any slight 
matter of trespass against the forest laws, they would take 
and bind him on the back of the stag, so that he was bruised 
and gored to death by the herd, — or if he escaped dying 
that way, he perished of hunger and thirst. Well, when 
the duke saw this —O lord! but he was angry; and gave 
command to stop the hunting; and there and then he prom- 
ised a high reward to any man that would undertake to hit 
the stag, but threatened him with his severest displeasure 
in case he wounded the man ; for he was resolved, if possi- 
ble, to take him alive, that he might learn who it was that 
had been bold enough to break his law, which forbade all 
such murderous deeds. Now, amongst all the nobility, 
not a man could be found that would undertake the job 
on these terms. They liked the reward, mind you, but not 
the risk. So, at last, who should step forward but Kuno, 
my own great-grandfather’s father, the very man that 
you see painted in that picture. He spoke up boldly be- 
fore the duke, and said: ‘ My noble liege, if it is your 
pleasure, with God’s blessing, I will run the hazard; if I 
miss, my life is at your Grace’s disposal, and must pay the 
forfeit ; for riches and worldly goods I have none to ran- 
som it; but I pity the poor man; and without fee or re- 
ward, I would have exposed my life to the same hazard if 
I had seen him in the hands of enemies or robbers.’ This 
speech pleased the duke: it pleased him right well: and 
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he bade Kuno try his luck; and again he promised him 
the reward in case he hit; but he did not repeat his threat 
in case he missed; that was, mind you, lest he should 
frighten him and make his hand unsteady. Well, Kuno 
took his gun, cocked it in God’s name, and, commending 
the ball with a pious prayer to the guidance of good angels, 
he spent no time in taking aim, but fired with a cheerful 
faith right into the midst of a thicket : inthe same moment 
out rushed the hart, staggered, and fell; but the man was 
unwounded, except that his hands and face were somewhat 
scratched by the bushes. 

“The noble duke kept his word, and gave Kuno, for 
his reward, the farm of the forest to himself and his heirs 
for ever. But, lord bless us! good fortune never wanted 
envy; and the favor of Providence, as Kuno soon learned, 
is followed by the jealousy of man. Many a man there 
was, in those days, who would gladly have had Kuno’s 
reward; one man for himself, perhaps; another for some 
poor cousin or so, or maybe something nearer of kin, 
but come of the wrong side the blanket: and what did 
they do but they persuaded the duke that Kuno’s shot 
had hit the mark through witchcraft and black arts: 
‘For why?’ said they, ‘Kuno never took any aim at 
all, but fired at random “a devil’s shot;” and a devil’s 
shot, you re to understand, never fails of hitting the mark ; 
for needs must that the devil drives.” So hereupon a 
regulation was made, and from this the custom eame, 
that every descendant of Kuno must undergo a trial, and 
fire what they eall his probationary shot before he is ad- 
mitted tenant. However, the master of the hounds, be- 
fore whom the trial ‘takes place, can make it easy or diffi- 
cult at his own pleasure. When I was admitted, guess 
what the master required of me: why, from the bill of a 
wooden bird to shoot out a ring that fastened the bird ta 
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a pole, Well, well: up to this time not one of all Kuno’s 
descendants has failed in his trial: and he that would be 
my son-in-law and a worthy successor to me —let me tell 
you, William, that man had need to make himself a 
thorough huntsman.” 

William, who had listened to this story with lively in- 
terest (as the old forester had not failed to remark with 
much satisfaction), rose from his seat when it was ended, 
pressed the old man’s hand, and promised, under his 
tuition, to make himself a huntsman such as even old 
father Kuno should have had no cause to blush for. 


Whe 


William had scarcely lived one whole fortnight at the 
forest house in his capacity of huntsman, when old Ber- 
tram, who liked him better every day, gave a formal 
consent to his marriage with Katharine. This promise, 
however, was to be kept secret until the day of the proba- 
tionary shot, when the presence of the ducal master of the 
hounds would confer a splendor on the ceremony of the 
betrothing which was flattering to the old man’s pride. 
Meantime the bridegroom elect passed his time in rap- 
turous elevation of spirits, and forgot himself and all the 
world in the paradise of youthful love; so that father 
Bertram often said to him tauntingly, that from the day 
when he had hit his prime aim in obtaining Katharine’s 
heart he had hit nothing else. The fact, however, was, 
that from that very day William had met with an un- 
accountable run of ill-luck in hunting. Sometimes his 
gun would miss fire; at other times, instead of a deer, he 
would hit the trunk of a tree. Was his hunting-bag 
emptied on his return home? Instead of partridges, out 
came daws and crows, and, instead of a hare, perhaps a 

27d 
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dead cat. At last the forester began to reproach him in 
good earnest for his heedlessness; and Kate herself be- 
came anxious for the event of his examination before the 
duke’s commissioner. 

William redoubled his attention and diligence; but the 
nearer the day of trial advanced, so much the more was 
he persecuted by bad luck. Nearly every shot missed; 
and at length he grew almost afraid of pulling a trigger 
for fear of doing some mischief; for he had already shot 
a cow at pasture, and narrowly escaped wounding the 
herdsman. 

“Nay, I stick to my own opinion,” said huntsman Ru- 
dolph one night, “somebody has cast a spell over Wil- 
liam; for in the regular course of nature such things 
could never happen; and this spell he must undo before 
ever hell have any luck.” 

“Pooh! pooh! man, what stuff you talk!” replied 
Bertram. “This is nothing but superstitious foolery, such 
as no Christian hunter should ever so much as name. 
Canst tell me now, my fine fellow, what three articles 
be those which make an able sportsman’s stock in trade?” 

“Ay, my old cock of the woods, I can tell you that,” 
said Rudolph clearing his throat, “or else it were a 
pity :— 


“A dog, a gun, and a skilful hand, 
In the forest are better than house or land.’ ”’ 


“ Good,” said Bertram, “ and these three together are an 
overmatch for all the spells in Germany.” 

“With your leave, father Bertram,” replied William, 
somewhat chagrined, “here is my gun; and I should be 
glad to see the man that has any fault to find with that: 
as to my skill, I will not boast of it; yet I think it can’t be 
denied that I do as well as others: nevertheless, so it is, 
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that my balls seem to fly askance, as if the wind turned 
them out of their course. Do but tell me what it is that 
I should do, and there is nothing I will not try.” 

“Strange, indeed!” murmured the forester, who knew 
not what to say. 

“Take my word for it, William,” repeated Rudolph, “ it 
is just what I tell you. Go some Friday at midnight to 
a cross-road and make a circle round about you with a ram- 
rod or a bloody sword; bless it three times in the same 
words as the priest uses, but in the name of Samiel —” 

“ Hush! hush!” interrupted the forester angrily: “ dost 
know what that name is? why, he’s one of Satan’s host. 
God keep thee and all Christians out of his power!” 

William crossed himself and would hear no more, how- 
ever obstinately Rudolph persisted in his opinion. All 
night long he continued to clean his gun, to examine the 
screws, the spring, and every part of the lock and barrel ; 
and at break of day he sallied forth to try his luck once 
more. 


Ly. 


But all in vain; his pains were all thrown away; the 
deer flocked round him almost as it seemed in mockery of 
his skill. At ten paces’ distance he levelled at a roebuck ; 
twice his gun flashed in the pan; the third time it went 
off, but the deer darted off unhurt through the bushes. 
Cursing his fate, the unhappy hunter threw himself de- 
spondingly beneath a tree ; at that moment a rustling was 
heard in the bushes, and out limped an old soldier with a 
wooden leg. 

“Good morning to you, comrade,” said the soldier. 
“Why so gloomy, why so gloomy? Is it body or purse 
that’s ailing, health or wealth is it that you’re sighing for? 
Or has somebody put a charm upon your gun? Come, 
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give us a bit of tobacco, and let’s have a little chat to- 
gether.” 

With a surly air William gave him what he asked for, 
and the soldier threw himself by his side on the grass. 
After some desultory discussion, the conversation fell upon 
hunting, and William related his own bad luck. “ Let me 
see your gun,” said the soldier. “Ah, I thought so. This 
gun has been charmed, and you will never get a true aim 
with it again; and more than that, let me tell you, if the 
charm was laid according to the rules of art, you Il have 
no better luck with any other gun you take in hand.” 

William shuddered, and would have urged some objec- 
tion against the credibility of witchcraft; but the stranger 
offered to bring the question to a simple test. “To old 
soldiers, the like of me,” said he, “there’s nothing at all 
surprising in it. Bless your soul, I could tell you stories 
stranger by half from this time to midnight. How do you 
think the sharp-shooters would come on, that must venture 
here, there, and everywhere, and must pick off their man 
from the very heart of the thickest smoke, where it’s clean 
impossible to see him— how must they come on, I would 
be glad to know, if they understood no other trick than 
just aim and fire? Now here, for instance, is a ball that 
cannot fail to go true, because it’s a gifted ball, and is 
proof against all the arts of darkness. Just try it now; 
give it a single trial: I’ll answer for it, youll not find it 
deceive you, Ill go bail for it.” 

William loaded his piece, and looked about for an aim. 
At a great height above the forest, like a moving speck, 
was hovering a large bird of prey. “ There!” said wooden- 
leg, “that old devil up there, shoot him.” William laughed, 
for the bird was floating in a region so elevated as to be 
scarcely discernible to the naked eye. “ Nay, never 
doubt; shoot away,’ repeated the old soldier; “I’X 
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wager my wooden leg you ’ll bring him down.” William 
fired, the black speck was seen rapidly enlarging, and a 
great vulture fell bleeding to the ground. 

“O bless your heart! that’s nothing at all,” said the 
soldier, observing the speechless astonishment of his com- 
panion ; “not worth speaking of. Indeed it’s no such great 
matter to learn how to cast balls as good as these ; little 
more is wanted than some slight matter of skill, and, to be 
sure, a stout heart; for why? the work must be done in 
the night. I’ll teach you, and welcome, if we should 
chance to meet again; at present, however, I must be 
moving, for I’ve a d——4d long march before me to-day, 
and I hear it just striking seven. Meantime, here’s a few 
braces of my balls for you,” and so saying he limped off. 

Filled with astonishment, William tried a second of the 
balls, and again he hit an object at an inaccessible dis- 
tance ; he then charged with his ordinary balls, and missed 
the broadest and most obvious mark. On the second trial, 
he determined to go after the old soldier; but the soldier 
had disappeared in the depths of the forest, and William 
was obliged to console himself with the prospect of meet- 
ing him again. 


Y. 


In the forest house all was joy and triumph when Wil- 
liam returned, as formerly, with a load of venison, and 
gave practical evidence to old Bertram that he was still 
the same marksman he had first shown. himself in his 
noviciate. He should now have told the reason of his late 
ill-luck, and what course he had taken to remove it; but, 
without exactly knowing why, he shrank from telling of 
the inevitable balls, and laid the blame upon a flaw in his 
gun, which had escaped his notice until the preceding night. 

“ Now, dame, dost a’ see?” said the forester laughing; 
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“who’s wrong now, dame, I wonder? ‘The witchcraft lay 
in the gun that wanted trimming; and the little devil, 
that by your account should have thrown down old father 
Kuno’s picture so early this morning, I’m partly of opinion 
lies in a cankered nail.” 

“What’s that you’re saying about a devil?” asked 
William. 

“Nay, nothing at all but norsense,” replied the old 
man; “this morning, just as the clock was striking seven, 
the picture fell down of itself, and so my wife will have it 
that all’s not right about the house.” 

“ Just as it was striking seven,eh? Ha!” And across 
William’s thoughts flashed like a fiery arrow the old soldier, 
who had taken his leave at that identical time. 

“ Ay, sure enough, as it was striking seven: not a very 
likely time for devils to be stirring; eh, my old dame? eh, 
Anne?” at the same time chucking her under the chin 
with a good-natured laugh. But old Anne shook her head 
thoughtfully, saying, “ God grant all may turn out natu- 
ral!” and William changed color a little. He resolved to 
put by his balls, and, at the most, only to use one upon 
his day of trial, lest he might be unconsciously trifling 
away his future happiness at the wily suggestions of a 
fiend. But the forester summoned him to attendance 
upon the chase ; and, unless he were prepared to provoke 
the old man, and to rouse afresh all the late suspicions in 
regard to his skill, he found himself obliged to throw away 
some of his charmed balls upon such occasions. 


Vie 


In a few days William had so familiarized himself to 
the use of his enchanted balls, that he no longer regarded 
it with any misgiving. Every day he roamed about in the 
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forest, hoping to meet the wooden-leg again; for his stock 
of balls had sunk to a single pair, and the most rigorous 
parsimony became needful, if he would not put to hazard 
his final success on the day of trial. One day, therefore, 
he positively declined attending the old forester a hunting, 
for, on the next, the duke’s commissioner was expected, 
and it might so happen that, before the regular probation, 
he would call for some exhibition of his skill. At night, 
however, instead of the commissioner, came a messenger 
from him to bespeak a very large delivery of game for 
court, and to countermand the preparations for his own 
reception until that day se’nnight. 

On the receipt of this news William was ready to sink 
to the ground; and his alarm would certainly have raised 
suspicions had it not been ascribed to the delay of his 
marriage. He was now under the necessity of going out 
to hunt, and of sacrificing at least one of his balls; with 
the other he vowed to himself that he would not part for 
any purpose on earth, except for the final shot before the 
commissioner which was to decide his fate for life. 

Bertram scolded when William came back from the 
forest with only a single buck: for the quantity of venison 
ordered was very considerable. Next day he was still 
more provoked on seeing Rudolph return loaded with 
game and William with an empty bag. At night he 
threatened to dismiss him from his house, and to revoke 
the consent he had given to his marriage with Katharine, 
unless he brought home at least two roe-deer on the fol- 
lowing morning. Katharine herself was in the greatest 
distress, and conjured him for love of her to apply his 
utmost zeal, and not to think se much about her whilst 
engaging in hunting. 

In a despairing mood William set off to the forest. 
Kate, in any case, he looked upon as lost; and all that 
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remained for him was a sad alternative between the two 
modes of losing her, whether by the result of this day’s 
hunting, or of the trial before the commissioner. This 
was an alternative on which he felt himself incapable of 
deciding ; and he was standing lost in gloomy contempla- 
tion of his wretched fate, when all at once a troop of deer 
advanced close upon him. Mechanically he felt for his 
last ball; it seemed to weigh a hundredweight in his 
hands. Already he had resolved to reserve this treasure 
at any price, when suddenly he saw the old wooden-leg ata 
distance, and apparently directing his steps towards himself. 
Joyfully he dropped his ball into the barrel, fired, and two 
roebucks fell to the ground. William left them lying, and 
hurried after the wooden-leg ; but he must have struck inte 
some other path, for he had wholly disappeared. 


VIL 


Father Bertram was well satisfied with William; but not 
so was William with himself. The whole day long he went 
about in gloomy despondency ; and even the tenderness 
and caresses of Kate had no power to restore him to se- 
renity. At nightfall he was still buried in abstraction ; and, 
seated in a chair, he hardly noticed the lively conversation 
between the forester and Rudolph, till at length the former 
woke him out of his reverie. 

“What, William, I say,” cried Bertram, “sure you’ll 
never sit by and hearken quietly whilst such scandalous 
things are said as Rudolph has just been saying of our 
forefather, Kuno? I’m sure, I won't. If good angels 
stood by, and gave help to him and to the poor innocent 
man on the stag’s back, why nothing but right: we read of 
such cases in the Old Testament; and let us thank God 
for that and all his mercies and marvels: but as to black 
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arts and devil’s shots, Ill not sit and hear such things said 
of our Kuno. What, man? Kuno died in his bed quietly, 
and with a Christian’s peace, amongst his children and 
children’s children; but the man that tampers with the 
powers of darkness never makes a good end. I know that 
by what I saw myself at Prague in Bohemia, when I was 
an apprentice lad.” 

“Ay! what was that?” cried Rudolph and the rest: 
“tell us, dear father.” 

“What was it? why, bad enough,” said Bertram; “ it 
makes me shudder when I think of it. There was at that 
time a young man in Prague, one George Smith by name, 
a wild, daring sort of a fellow,— not but he was a fine, 
active lad in his way,—that was terribly fond of hunt- 
ing, and would often come and join us; indeed, I may 
say, whenever he could. And a very fair hunter he might 
have proved; but he was too hasty by far, and flung his 
shots away in a manner. One day, when we had been 
joking him on this, his pride mounted so high, that nothing 
would serve him but he must defy all the hunters ina 
body: he would beat any of them at shooting; and no 
game should escape him, whether in the air or in the 
forest. This was his boast; but ill he kept his word. 
Two days after comes a strange huntsman bolt upon us 
out of a thicket, and tells us that a little way off, on the 
main road, a man was lying half dead, and with nobody to 
look after him. We lads made up to the spot, and there, 
sure enough, lay poor George, torn and clawed all to 
pieces, just as if he had fallen amongst wild-cats: not a 
word could he speak ; for he was quite senseless, and hardly 
showed any signs of life. We carried him to a house: 
one of us set off with the news to Prague; and thither he 
was soon fetched. Well, this George Smith, before he 
died, made confession that he had set about casting devil’s 
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balls with an old upland hunter. Devil’s balls, you under- 
stand, never miss ; and because he failed in something that 
he should have done, the devil had handled him so roughly, 
that what must pay for it but his precious life?” 

“ What was it, then, that he failed in?” asked William 
falteringly. “Is it always the devil that is at work in such 
dealings?” 

“Why, who should it be ?” rejoined the forester: “the 
devil, to be sure, who else? Some people I ’ve heard 
talk of hidden powers of nature, and of the virtue of the 
stars. I know not: every man’s free to think what he 
likes; but it’s my opinion, and I stick to it, that it’s all the 
devil’s handicraft.” 

William drew his breath more freely. “ But did George 
not relate what it was that brought such rough treatment 
upon him ?” 

“ Ay, sure enough, before the magistrates he confesse.l 
all. As it drew towards midnight, it seems, he had gone 
with the old hunter to a cross-road: there they made a 
circle with a bloody sword; and in this circle they laid a 
skull and bones crossways. Then the old man told George 
what he was to do. On the stroke of eleven, he was to 
begin casting the balls, in number sixty-and-three, neither 
more nor less: one over or one under, as soon as twelve 
o'clock struck, he was a lost man. And during all this 
work he was not to speak a word, nor to step out of the 
circle, let what would happen. Sixty of the balls were to 
carry true, and only three were to miss. Well, sure 
enough, Smith began casting the balls; but such shocking 
and hideous apparitions flocked about him, that at last he 
shrieked out, and jumped right out of the circle. Instantly 
he fell down senseless to the ground; and never recovered 
his recollection till he found himself at Prague, as if wak- 
ing out of a dream, in the hands of the surgeon, and with a 
clergyman by his side” 
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“ God preserve all Christian people from such snares of 
Satan!” said the forester’s wife, crossing herself. 

“ad George, then,” asked Rudolph, “made a regular 
contract with the devil?” 

“Why, that’s more than Ill undertake to say,” replied 
Bertram ; for it is written, ‘Judge not.’ But let that be 
as it will, it can be no slight matter of a sin for a man to 
meddle with things that bring the Evil One about him; 
and may, for aught he knows, give him power over body 
and soul. Satan is ready enough to come of himself, with- 
out any man’s needing to summon him, or to make bar- 
gains with him. Besides, what need of any such help 
for a good Christian hunter? You know that, William, 
by your own experience: with a good gun and a skilful 
hand, the hunter wants no devil’s balls, but hits just where 
he should hit. For my part, if I had such balls, I would n’t 
fire them for any money; for the fiend is a wily devil, and 
might upon occasion give the ball a sly twist in its course, 
to serve Ais purpose instead of mine.” 


VII. 


The forester went to bed, and left William in the most 
wretched state of agitation. In vain he threw himself on 
his bed; sound sleep fled from his eyes. The delirium of 
a heated fancy presented to his eyes, by turns, in confused 
groups, the old wooden-legged soldier, George, Katharine, 
and the ducal commissioner. Now the unfortunate boy of 
Prague held up his hand before him, as a bloody memento 
of warning: then in a moment his threatening aspect 
would change into the face of Kate, fainting and pale as 
death; and near her stood the wooden-leg, his countenance 
overspread with a fiendish laugh of mockery. At anothe: 
time he was standing before the commissioner in the act o 
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firing his probationary shot; he levelled, took aim, fired, 
and — missed. Katharine fainted away, her father re- 
jected him for ever; then came the wooden-leg, and pre- 
sented him with fresh balls ; but too late, — no second trial 
was allowed him. 

So passed the night with William. At the earliest 
dawn he went into the forest, and bent his steps, not alto- 
gether without design, to the spot where he had met the 
old soldier. The fresh breezy air of the morning had 
chased away from his mind the gloomy phantoms of the 
night. “Fool!” said he to himself, “ because a mystery 
is above thy comprehension, must it therefore be from 
hell? And what is there so much out of the course ot 
nature in that which I am seeking, that supernatural 
powers need come to help me? Man controls the mighty 
powers of the brute into obedience to his will; why should 
he not, by the same natural arts, impress motion and direc- 
tion upon the course of a bit of lifeless, inert metal? Na- 
ture teems with operations which we do not comprehend: 
and am I to trifle away my happiness for a superannuated 
prejudice? I will call up no spiritual beings, but I will 
summon and make use of the occult powers of nature, 
never troubling myself whether I can decipher her mys- 
teries or not. I will go in quest of the old soldier ; and, if 
I should not find him, I will take care to keep up my cour- 
age better than that same George of Prague: he was 
urged on by pride; but I by the voice of love and honor.” 

In this manner did William discuss his own intentions: 
but the old soldier was nowhere to be found. Nobody of 
whom he inquired had seen any such man as he described. 
The next day was spent in the same search, and with no 
better success. 

“So be it, then!” said William internally: “the days 
that remain for my purpose are numbered. This very 
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night I will go to the cross-road in the forest. It is a 
lonely spot ; nobody will be there to witness my nocturnal 
labors; and I’ll take care not to quit the circle till my 
work is done.” 


IX. 


Twilight had set in; and William had provided himself 
with lead, bullet-mould, coals, and all other requisites, that 
he might be ready to slip out of the house unobserved 
immediately after supper. He was just on the point of 
departing, and had already wished the forester a good night, 
when the latter stopped him and took his hand. 

“ William,” said he, “I know not what is come to me, 
but so it is, that this evening I have an awe upon my 
mind, as if from some danger, God knows what, hanging 
over me. Oblige me by staying this night with me. Don’t 
look so cast down, my lad; it’s only to guard against pos- 
sibilities.” 

Katharine immediately offered her services to sit up 
with her father, and was unwilling to intrust the care of 
him to anybody else, even to her own William ; but father 
Bertram declined her offer. “ Another time,’ said he, 
“another time: to-night I feel as if I should be easier 
if I had William with me.” 

William was disposed at first to excuse himself: but 
Kate commended her father so earnestly to his care, that 
her requests were not to be resisted ; and he stayed with a 
good grace, and put off the execution of his plan until the 
succeeding night. 

After midnight the old forester became tranquil, and 
slept soundly, so that, on the following morning, he laughed 
at his own fears. He would have gone with William into 
the forest; but William still clung to the hope of meeting 
his mysterious acquaintance with the wooden leg, and 
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therefore opposed his wishes with a plausible pretext about 
his health. The wooden-leg, however, never appeared ; 
and William, a second time, resolved on the nocturnal 
expedition to the cross-road. 

At night, when he came back from the forest, Katha- 
rine ran out joyfully to meet him. “Guess, William, 
only guess,” she cried, “who it is that is come. There is 
a visitor for you, a right dear visitor; but I will not say 
who, for you must guess.” 

William had no mind for guessing, and still less for 
seeing visitors. On this day, the dearest in the world 
would have seemed in his eyes a troublesome intruder. 
He shrank gloomily from Katharine’s welcome, and 
thought of turning back upon some pretence; but at that 
moment the house door opened, and the light of the moon 
discovered a venerable old man in a hunter’s dress, who 
stepped forwards and stretched out his arms to William. 

“William!” exclaimed a well-known voice, and Wil- 
liam found himself in the arms of his uncle. A world of 
affecting remembrances, from the days of childhood, — re- 
membrances of love, of joy, and of gratitude, — pressed 
with the weight of magic upon William’s heart: amidst 
these his midnight purpose slipped away from his thoughts ; 
and it was in the middle of the gayest conversation, upon 
the clock striking twelve, that William was first reminded 
with horror of the business he had neglected. 

“Just one night more,” thought he, “one single night 
remains: to-morrow, or never!” His volent agitation 
did not escape his uncle’s notice ; but the old man ascribed 
it to some little weariness in his nephew, and good-na- 
turedly apologized for having engaged him so long in con- 
versation, by pleading his early departure, which he could 
not possibly put off beyond the first dawn of the next 
morning. 
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“Think not much of an odd hour or two thrown away,” 
said he to William on separating; “may be you'll sleep 
all the better for it.” 

These last words had a deeper import to William’s 
thoughts than could possibly have been meant by his 
uncle. He saw in them an obscure allusion to his noc- 
turnal plans, which once executed, might (as he fore- 
boded) chase away from him forever ghe comfort of tran- 
quil slumbers. 

be 

The third night came. Whatever was to be done 
must be done on this day, for the next was the day of 
trial. From morning to night had old Anne, with her 
daughter Kate, bustled about the house, to make arrange- 
ments for the suitable reception of her dignified guest, the 
commissioner. At nightfall everything was ready, and 
in the most becoming order. Anne embraced William on 
his return from the forest, and for the first time saluted 
him with the endearing name of son. The eyes of Kate 
sparkled with the tender emotions of a youthful bride * — 
that loves, and is beloved. The table was decked with 
festal flowers, and such as rural usage has appropriated, 
by way of emblems, to the occasion: viands more luxu- 
rious than usual were brought out by the mother; and 
bottles of choice old wine by the father. 

“This night,” said Bertram, “we will keep the bridal 
feast: to morrow we shall not be alone, and cannot, there- 
fore, sit so confidentially and affectionately together ; let 
us be happy then, —as happy as if all the pleasure of our 
lives were to be crowded into this one night.” 


* “ Bride.” — We call no woman a bride until she is irrevocably 
married But in Germany she then ceases to be a bride. The Braut 
is she that is affianced ; which sometimes she is for years. But this 
betrothal, which makes her a bride, is swallowed up by her nuptials. 
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The forester embraced his family, and was deeply 
moved. “But, Bertram,” said his wife, “let us be as 
happy_as we will to-night, I’ve a notion the young people 
will be happier to-morrow. Do you know what I mean?” 

“Yes, love, I know what you mean; and let the chil- 
dren know it also, that they may enjoy their happiness be- 
forehand. Do you hear, children? The vicar is invited 
to-morrow; and ag soon as William has passed his ex- 
amination —” 

At this moment a rattling noise and a loud cry from 
Katharine interrupted the forester’s speech. Kuno’s por- 
trait had again fallen from the wall, and a corner of the 
frame had wounded Katharine on the temples. The nail 
appeared to have been fixed too loosely in the wall, for it 
fell after the picture, and brought away part of the plas- 
ter. ‘“ What, in God’s name, can be the reason,” said 
Bertram with vexation, “that this picture can’t be made 
to hang as it should do? This now is the second time 
that it has alarmed us. Katy, my love, art any worse?” 

“No, not at all,” said she, cheerfully, and wiping the 
blood from her tresses, “but I was sadly frightened.” 

William was thrown into dreadful agitation when he 
beheld the death-pale countenance of Kate, and the blood 
upon her temples. Just so had she appeared to him on 
the night of his hideous visions; and all the sad images 
of that memorable night now revived upon his mind, and 
tormented him afresh. The violent shock tended greatly 
to stagger him in his plans for the night; but the wine, 
which he drank in large draughts, and more hastily than 
usual, for the purpose of hiding his anguish, filled him 
with a frantic spirit of hardihood: he resolved afresh to 
make the attempt boldly; and no longer saw anything in 
his purpose but the honorable spectacle of love and cour: 
age struggling with danger. 
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The clock struck nine. William’s heart beat violently. 
He sought for some pretext for withdrawing, but in vain. 
What pretext could a man find for quitting his young 
bride on their bridal festival? Time flew faster than an 
arrow: in the arms of love, that should have crowned 
him with happiness, he suffered the pangs of martyrdom. 
Ten o’clock was now past, and the decisive moment was 
at hand. Without taking leave, William stole away 
from the side of his bride; already he was outside the 
house with his implements of labor, when old Anne 
came after him. “Whither away, William, at this time 
of night?” asked she anxiously. “I shot a deer, and for- 
got it in my hurry,” was the answer. In vain she begged 
him to stay: all her entreaties were flung away, and even 
the tender caresses of Kate, whose mind misgave her 
that some mystery lay buried in his hurry and agitation. 
William tore himself from them both, and hastened to 
the forest. 


ols 


The moon was in the wane, and at this time was 
rising, and resting with a dim red orb upon the horizon. 
Gloomy clouds were flying overhead, and at intervals 
darkened the whole country, which, by fits, the moon 
again lit up. The silvery birches and the aspen trees 
rose like apparitions in the forest; and the poplars seemed, 
to William’s fevered visions, pale shadowy forms that 
beckoned him to retire. He shuddered; and it suddenly 
struck him, that the almost miraculous disturbance of his 
scheme on the two preceding nights, together with the 
repeated and ominous falling of the picture, were the last 
warnings of dissuasion from a wicked enterprise, ad- 
dressed to him by his better angel that was now ready 


to forsake him. 
23 
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Once again he faltered in his purpose. Already he was 
on the point of returning, when suddenly a voice appeared 
to whisper to him: “Fool! hast thou not already accepted 
magical help? is it only for the trouble of reaping it that 
thou wouldst forego the main harvest of its gifts?” He 
stood still. The moon issued in splendor from behind a 
dark cloud, and illuminated the peaceful roof of the for- 
ester’s cottage. He could see Katharine’s chamber window 
glancing under the silvery rays; in the blindness of love, 
he stretched out his arms towards it, and mechanically 
stepped homewards. ‘Then came a second whisper from 
the voice; for a sudden gust of wind brought the sound of 
the clock striking the half hour: “ Away to business!” it 
seemed to say. “ Right, right!” he said aloud, “away to 
business! It is weak and childish to turn back from a 
business half accomplished; it is folly to renounce the 
main advantage, having already, perhaps, risked one’s sal- 
vation for a trifle. No: let me go through with it.” 

He stepped forwards with long strides; the wind drove 
the agitated clouds again over the face of the moon; and 
William plunged into the thickest gloom of the forest. 

At length he stood upon the cross way. At length the 
magic circle was drawn; the skulls were fixed; and the 
bones were laid round about. The moon buried herself 
deeper and deeper in the clouds; and no light was shed 
upon the midnight deed, except from the red, lurid gleam 
of the fire, that waxed and waned by fits, under the gusty 
squalls of the wind. A remote church clock proclaimed 
that it was now within a quarter of eleven. William put 
the ladle upon the fire, and threw in the lead together with 
three bullets which had already hit the mark once: a 
practice, amongst those who cast the “fatal bullets,” which 
he remembered to have heard mentioned in his apprentice- 
ship. In the forest was now heard a pattering of rain 
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At intervals came flitting motions of owls, bats, and other 
light-shunning creatures, scared by the sudden gleams of 
the fire; some, dropping from the surrounding boughs, 
placed themselves on the magic circle, where, by their low, 
dull croaking, they seemed holding dialogues, in some 
unknown tongue, with the dead men’s skulls. Their num- 
bers increased; and amongst them were indistinct outlines 
of misty forms, that went and came, some with brutal, 
some with human faces. Their vapory lineaments fluctu- 
ated and obeyed the motions of the wind; one only stood 
unchanged, and, like a shadow, near to the circle, and 
settled the sad light of its eyes steadfastly upon William. 
Sometimes it would raise its pale hands, and seem to sigh: 
and when it raised its hands, the fire would burn more 
sullenly; but a gray owl would then fan with his wings, 
and rekindle the decaying embers. William averted his 
eyes: for the countenance of his buried mother seemed to 
look out from the cloudy figure, with piteous expressions of 
unutterable anguish. Suddenly it struck eleven; and then 
the shadow vanished, with the action of one who prays and 
breathes up sighs to heaven. The owls and the night- 
ravens flitted croaking about; and the skulls and bones 
rattled beneath their wings. William kneeled down on 
his coaly hearth; and with the last stroke of eleven, out 
fell the first bullet. 


XII. 


The owls and the bones were now silent; but along the 
road came an old crooked beldame pell-mell against the 
magic circle. She was hung round with wooden spoons, 
ladles, and other kitchen utensils, and made a hideous 
rattling as she moved. The owls saluted her with hoot- 
ing, and fanned her with their wings. On reaching the 
circle, she bowed to the bones and skulls; but the coals 
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shot forth lambent tongues of flame against her, and she 
drew back her withered hands. Then she paced round 
the circle, and with a grin presented her wares to William. 
“Give me the bones,” said she, in a harsh, guttural tone, 
“and I'll give thee some spoons. Give the skulls to me, 
love; what’s the trumpery to thee, love?” and then she 
chanted, with a scornful air: — 


“ There ’s nothing ean help: ’t is an hour too late; 
Nothing can step betwixt thee and thy fate. 
Shoot in the light, or shoot in the dark, 

Thy bullets, be sure, shall go true to the mark. 
‘ Shoot the dove,’ says the word of command; 
And the forester bold, with the matchless hand, 
Levels and fires: O marksman good! 

The dove lies bathed in her innocent blood! 
Here’s to the man that shoots the dove! 

Come for the prize to me, my love!” 


William was aghast with horror; but he remained quiet 
within the circle, and pursued his labors. -The old woman 
was one whom he well knew. A crazy old female beggar 
had formerly roamed about the neighborhood in this attire, 
till.at last she was lodged in a mad-house. He was at a 
loss to discover whether the object now before him were 
the reality or an illusion. After some little pause, the old 
crone scattered her lumber to the right and left with an 
angry air, and then tottered slowly away into the gloomy 
depths of the forest, singing those words : — 
“ This to the left, and that to the right; 

This and that for the bridal night. 

Marksman fine, be sure and steady; 

The bride she is dressed, — the priest he is ready. 

To-morrow, to-morrow, when daylight departs, 

And twilight is spread over broken hearts; 

When the fight is fought, when the race is run, 

When the strife and the anguish are over and done; 


When the bride-bed is decked with a winding-sheet, 
And the innocent dove has died at thy feet, — 
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Then comes a bridegroom for me, I trow, 
That shall live with me in my house of woe. 
Here’s to him that shoots the dove! 

Come for the prize to me, my love!” 


Now came all at once a rattling as of wheels and the 
cracking of postilions’ whips. A carriage and six drove 
up with outriders. “What the devil’s this that stops the 
way?” cried the man who rode the leaders. “Make way 
there, I say,—clear the road.” William looked up and 
saw sparks of fire darting from the horses’ hoofs, and a 
circle of flame about the carriage wheels. By this he 
knew it to be a work of the fiend, and never stirred. 
“Push on, my lads, — drive over him helter-skelter,” cried 
the same postilion, looking back to the others; and in a 
moment the whole equipage moved rapidly upon the circle. 
William cowered down to the ground, beneath the dash of 
the leaders’ fore-legs ; but the airy train and the carriage 
soared into the air with a whistling sound, round and 
round the circle, and vanished in a hurricane, which moved 
not a leaf of the trees. Some time elapsed before Wil- 
liam recovered from his consternation. However, he 
compelled his trembling hands to keep firm, and cast a few 
bullets. At that moment a well-known church clock at a 
distance began to strike. At first the sound was a sound 
of comfort, connecting, as with the tones of some friendly 
voice, the human world with the dismal circle in which he 
stood, that else seemed cut off from it as by an impassable 
gulf; but the clock struck twice, thrice,—here he shud- 
dered at the rapid flight of time, for his work was not a 
third part advanced, —then it struck a fourth time. He 
was appalled ; every limb seemed palsied; and the mould 
slipped out of his nerveless hand. With the calmness of 
despair he listened to the clock until it completed the full 
hour of twelve; the knell then vibrated on the air, lingered, 
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and died away. To sport with the solemn hour of midnight 
appeared too bold an undertaking even for the powers of 
darkness. However, he drew out his watch, looked, and 
behold! it was no more than half-past eleven. 

Recovering his courage, and now fully steeled against 
all fresh illusions, he resumed his labors with energy. 
Profound quiet was all around him, disturbed only at 
intervals by the owls, that made a low muttering, and now 
and then rattled the skulls and bones together. All at 
once a crashing was heard in the bushes. The sound was 
familiar to the experienced hunter’s ears; he looked round, 
and, as he expected, a wild boar sprang out and rushed up 
to the circle. “This,” thought William, “is no deception ;” 
and he leaped up, seized his gun, and snapped it hastily at 
the wild beast ; but no spark issued from the flint: he drew 
his hanger, but the bristly monster, like the carriage and 
horses, soared far above him into the air, and vanished. 


XU. 


William, thus repeatedly baftled, now hastened to fetch 
up the lost time. Sixty bullets were already cast: he 
looked up; suddenly the clouds opened, and the moon 
again threw a brilliant light over the whole country. Just 
then a voice was heard from the depths of the forest ery- 
ing out, in great agitation, — “ William! William!” It 
was the voice of Kate. William saw her issue from the 
bushes, and fearfully look round her. Behind her panted 
the old woman, stretching her withered, spidery arms after 
the flying girl, and endeavoring to catch hold of her float- 
ing garments. Katharine now collected the last remains 
of her exhausted strength for flight: at that moment the 
old wooden-leg stepped across her path; for an instant it 
checked her speed, and then the old hag caught her with 
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her bony hands. William could contain himself no longer: 
he threw the mould with the last bullet out of his hands, 
and would have leaped out of the circle: but just then the 
clock struck twelve ; the fiendish vision had vanished ; the 
owls threw the skulls and bones confusedly together, and 
flew away ; the fire went out, and William sank exhausted 
to the ground. Now came up slowly a horseman upon a 
black horse. He stopped at the effaced outline of the 
magic circle, and spoke thus: “ Thou hast stood the trial 
well; what wouldst thou have of me?” 

“Nothing of thee, nothing at all,” said William: “ what 
I want, I have prepared for myself.” 

“ Ay; but with my help: therefore part belongs to me.” 

“ By no means, by no means: I bargained for no help; 
I summoned thee not.” 

The horseman laughed scornfully. “Thou art bolder,” 
said he, “than such as thou are wont to be. Take the 
balls which thou hast cast; sixty for thee, three for me; 
the sixty go true, the three go askew: all will be plain 
when we meet again.” 

William averted his face. “I will never meet thee 
again,” said he; “leave me.” 

“Why turnest thou away?” said the stranger with a 
dreadful laugh; “ dost know me?” 

“No, no,” said William, shuddering: “I know thee 
not! J wish not to knowthee. Be thou who thou mayest, 
leave me!” 

The black horseman turned away his horse, and said 
with a gloomy solemnity: “Thou dost know me: the 
very hair of thy head, which stands on end, confesses for 
thee that thou dost. I am he — whom at this moment 
thou namest in thy heart with horror.” So saying, he 
vanished, followed by the dreary sound of withered leaves, 
and by the echo of blasted boughs falling from the trees 
beneath which he had stood. 
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“Merciful God! what has happened to you, William?” 
exclaimed Kate and her mother, as William returned, pale 
and agitated, after midnight: “you look as if fresh risen 
from the grave.” 

“Nothing, nothing,” said William, “ nothing but night 
air; the truth is, I am a little feverish.” 

“ William, William!” said old Bertram, stepping up to 
him, “you can’t deceive me: something has met you in 
the forest. Why would you not stop at home? Something 
has crossed you on the road, I ’ll swear.” 

William was struck with the old man’s seriousness, and 
replied: “ Well, yes; I acknowledge something has crossed 
me. But wait for nine days: before then, you know 
yourself that — ” 

“Gladly, gladly, my son,” said Bertram: “and God 
be praised, that it is anything of that kind which can wait 
for nine days. Trouble him not, wife; Kate, leave him 
at peace!— Beshrew me, but I had nearly done thee 
wrong, William, in my thoughts. Now, my good lad, go 
to bed, and rest thyself. ‘ Night, says the proverb, ‘is no 
man’s friend.’ But be of good cheer: the man that is in 
his vocation, and walks only in lawful paths, may bid defi- 
ance to the fiends of darkness and all their works.” 

William needed his utmost powers of dissimulation to 
disguise from the old man’s penetration how little his sus- 
picions had done him injustice. This indulgent affection 
of father Bertram, and such unshaken confidence in his 
uprightness, wrung his heart. He hurried to his bedroom, 
with full determination to destroy the accursed bullets, 
“One only will I keep, only one I will use,” said he, hold- 
ing out his supplicating hands pressed palm to palm, with 
bitter tears, towards heaven. “O let the purpose, let the 
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purpose, plead for the offence ; plead for me the anguish 
of my heart, and the trial which I could not bear! I will 
humble, I will abase myself in the sight of God: with a 
thousand, with ten thousand penitential acts I will wash 
out the guilt of my transgression. But can I, can I now 
go back, without making shipwreck of all things, — of my 
happiness, my honor, my darling Kate ?” 

Somewhat tranquillized by this view of his own conduct, 
he beheld the morning dawn with more calmness than he 
had anticipated. 


XY. 


The ducal commissioner arrived, and expressed a wish, 
previously to the decisive trial, of making a little hunting 
excursion in company with the young forester. “ For,” 
said he, “it is all right to keep up old usages; but, be- 
tween ourselves, the hunter’s skill is best shown in the 
forest. So, jump up, Mr. Forester elect; and let’s away 
to the forest!” 

William turned pale, and would have made excuses: 
but, as these availed nothing with the commissioner, he 
begged, at least, that he might be allowed to stand his 
trial “first. Old Bertram shook his head thoughtfully : 
“William, William!” said he, with a deep tremulous tone. 
William withdrew instantly; and in a few moments he 
was equipped for the chase, and, with Bertram, followed 
the commissioner into the forest. 

The old forester sought to suppress his misgivings, but 
struggled in vain to assume a cheerful aspect. Katharine, 
too, was dejected and agitated, and went about her house- 
hold labors as if dreaming. “ Was it not possible,” she 
had asked her father, “to put off the trial?” “TI also 
thought of that,” replied he, and he kissed her in silence. 
Recovering himself immediately, he congratulated his 
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daughter on the day—and reminded her of her bridal 
garland. 

The garland had been locked up by old Anne in a 
drawer ; and hastily attempting to open it, she injured the 
lock. A child was therefore despatched to a shop to fetch 
another garland for the bride. “ Bring the handsomest 
they have,” cried dame Anne after the child: but the child, 
in its simplicity, pitched upon that which glittered most: 
and this happened to be a bride’s fureral garland of myrtle 
and the rosemary entwined with silver, which the mistress 
of the shop, not knowing the circumstances, allowed the 
child to carry off. The bride and the mother well under- 
stood the ominous import of this accident : each shuddered ; 
and flinging her arms about the other’s neck, sought to 
stifle her horror in a laugh at the child’s blunder. The 
lock was now tried once more; it opened readily; the 
coronals were exchanged; and the beautiful tresses of 
Katharine were enwreathed with the blooming garland of 
a bride. 


NL: 


The hunting party returned. The commissioner was in- 
exhaustible in William’s praise. “ After such proofs of 
skill,” said he, “it seems next to ridiculous that I should 
call for any other test: but to satisfy old ordinances, we 
are sometimes obliged to do more than is absolutely need- 
ful: and so we will despatch the matter as briefly as pos- 
sible. Yonder is a dove sitting on that pillar: level, and 
bring her down.” 

“QO, not that,—not that, for God’s sake, William!” 
cried Katharine, hastening to the spot, “shoot not, for 
God’s sake, at the dove. Ah! William, last night I 
dreamed that I was a white dove; and my mother put a 
ring about my neck ; then came you, and in a moment my 
mother was covered with blood.” 
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William drew back his piece, which he had already 
levelled; but the commissioner laughed. “ Eh, what?” 
said he, “so timorous? That will never do in a forester’s 
wife: courage, young bride, courage! Or stay, may be 
the dove is a pet dove of your own?” 

“No, it’s not that,” said Katharine, “but the dream has 
sadly sunk my spirits.” 

“Well, then,” said the commissioner, “if that’s all, 
pluck ’em up again! and so fire away, Mr. Forester.” 

He fired: and at the same instant, with a piercing 
shriek, fell Katharine to the ground. 

“Strange girl!” said the commissioner, fancying that 
she had fallen only from panic, and raised her up; but a 
stream of blood flowed down her face; her forehead was 
shattered ; and a bullet lay sunk in the wound. 

“What’s the matter?” exclaimed William, as the cry 
resounded behind him. He turned and saw Kate with a 
deathly paleness lying stretched in her blood. By her 
side stood the wooden-leg, laughing in fiendish mockery, 
and snarling out, “Sixty go true, three go askew.” In 
the madness of wrath, William drew his hanger, and made 
a thrust at the hideous creature. “ Accursed devil!” 
cried he, in tones of despair ; “ is it thus thou hast deluded 
me?” More he had no power to utter; for he sank in- 
sensible to the ground close by his bleeding bride. 

The commissioner and the priest sought vainly to speak 
comfort to the desolate parents. Scarce had the aged 
mother laid the ominous funeral garland upon the bosom 
of her daughter’s corpse, when she wept away the last 
tears of her unfathomable grief’ The solitary father soon 
followed her. William, the fatal marksman, wore away 
his days in a mad-house. 
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PREFATORY EXPLANATION WRITTEN WHEN THIS LITTLE 
SKETCH WAS FIRST PUBLISHED. 


[Tue following Tale is translated from the German of Dr. 
Schulze, a living * author of great popularity, not known at all 
under that name, but under the nom-de-plume of Friederich 
Laun. A judicious selection (well translated) from the im- 
mense body of his tales and schwdtze would have a triple claim 
on public attention: first, as reflecting in a lively way the gen- 
eral aspect of German domestic life among the middle ranks: 
secondly, as pretty faithful reflexes of German tastes and pro- 
pensities amongst the most numerous class of readers; no writer, 
except Kotzebue, having dedicated his exertions with more 
success to the one paramount purpose of meeting the popular 
taste, and adapting himself to the immediate demands of the 
market: thirdly, as possessing considerable intrinsic merit in the 
lighter department of comic tales. On this point, and effectu- 
ally to guard the reader against disappointment from seeking 
for more than was ever designed, I will say all that needs to be 
said in a single brief sentence; the tales of Dr. Schulze have 
exactly that merit, and pretend to that merit, neither more nor 


* “ Tiving.” — He certainly was living, when I wrote this little pas. 
sage. But it may make all the difference in the world to the doctor, 
as also to the doctor’s creditors, that the entire notice (consequently 
that particular word diving) was written by me in the year 1823, 
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less, which we look for in a clever one-act dramatic after-piece ; 
viz. the very slightest basis of incident; a few grotesque or 
laughable situations; a playful style; and an airy, sketchy mode 
of catching such fugitive revelations, in manners or in character, 
as are best suited to a comic treatment. The unelaborate nar- 
ratives of Laun are mines of what is called Fun, which in its 
way, even when German fun, is no bad thing. To apply any 
more elaborate criticism to them, would be “ to break a fly upon 
the wheel.” ] 


The Town-Council were sitting, and in gloomy silence; 
alternately they looked at each other, and at the official 
order (that morning received), which reduced their perqui- 
sites and salaries by one half. At length the chief burgo- 
master arose, turned the mace-bearer out of the room, and 
bolted the door. That worthy man, however, or (as he 
was more frequently styled) that worthy mace, was not so 
to be baffled: old experience in acoustics had taught him 
where to apply his ear with most advantage in cases of 
the present emergency; and as the debate soon rose from 
a humming of gentle dissent to the stormy pitch of down- 
right quarrelling, he found no difficulty in assuaging the 
pangs of his curiosity. The council, he soon learned, were 
divided as to the course to be pursued on their common 
calamity ; whether formally to remonstrate or not, at the 
risk of losing their places; indeed, they were divided on 
every point except one; and that was, contempt for the 
political talents of the new prince, who could begin his 
administration upon a principle so monstrous as that of 
retrenchment. 

At length, in one of the momentary pauses of the hurri- 
cane, the council distinguished the sound of two vigorous 
fists playing with the utmost energy upon the panels of 
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the door outside. What presumption is this? exclaimed 
the chairman, immediately leaping up. However, on open- 
ing the door, it appeared that the fury of the summons 
was dictated by no failure in respect, but by absolute 
necessity : necessity has no law; and any more reverential 
knocking could have had no chance of being audible. 
The person outside was Mr. Commissioner Pig; and his 
business was to communicate a despatch of urgent impor- 
tance which he had that moment received by express. 
“First of all, gentlemen,” said the pursy Commissioner, 
“allow me to take breath:” and, seating himself, he began 
to wipe his forehead. Agitated with the fear of some un- 
happy codicil to the unhappy testament already received, 
the members gazed anxiously at the open letter which he 
held in his hand; and the chairman, unable to control his 
impatience, made a grab at it: “Permit me, Mr. Pig.” 
“No!” said Pig; “it is the postscript only which concerns 
the council: wait one moment, and I will have the honor 
of reading it myself’ Thereupon he drew out his spec- 
tacles; and, adjusting them with provoking coolness, slow- 
ly and methodically proceeded to read as follows :— “We 
open our letter to acquaint you with a piece of news which 
has just come to our knowledge, and which it will be im- 
portant for your town to learn as soon as possible. His 
Serene Highness has resolved on visiting the remote prov- 
inces of his new dominions immediately; he means to 
preserve the strictest ¢rcognito; and we understand will 
travel under the name of Count Fitz-Hum, attended only 
by one gentleman of the bedchamber, viz. the Baron Von 
Hoax. The carriage he will use on this occasion is a 
plain English landau, the body painted dark blue, ‘ picked 
out’ with tawny and white: and for his Highness in par- 
ticular, you will easily distinguish him by his superb 
whiskers. Of course we need scarcely suggest to you, 
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that, if the principal hotel of your town should not be in 
comme-il-faut order, or for any reason not fully and uncon- 
ditionally available, it will be proper in that case to meet 
the illustrious traveller on his entrance with an offer of 
better accommodations in one of the best private mansions, 
amongst which your own, Herr Pig, is reputed to stand 
foremost. Your town is to have the honor of the new sov- 
ereign’s first visit; and on this account you will be much 
envied, and the eyes of all Germany turned upon you.” 

“ Doubtless, most important intelligence !” said the chair- 
man: “but who is your correspondent ?” 

“The old and eminent house of Wassermiiller; and I 
thought it my duty to communicate the information with- 
out delay.” 

“'To be sure, to be sure; and the council is under the 
greatest obligation to you for the service.” 

So said all the rest; for they all viewed in the light of 
a providential interference on behalf of the old traditional 
fees, perquisites, and salaries, this opportunity so unex- 
pectedly thrown in their way of winning the prince’s favor. 
To make the best use of such an opportunity, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that their hospitalities should be on the 
most liberal scale. On that account it was highly gratify- 
ing to the council that Commissioner Pig loyally volun- 
teered the loan of his house. Some drawback undoubtedly 
it was on this pleasure, that Commissioner Pig in his next 
sentence made known that he must be paid for his loyalty. 
However there was no remedy ; and his demands were ac- 
ceded to. For not only was Pig-house the only mansion 
in the town at all suitable for the occasion; but it was 
also known to be so in the prince’s capital, as clearly 
appeared from the letter which had just been read; at 
least when read by Pig himself. 

All being thus arranged, and the council on the point of 
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breaking up, a sudden cry of “Treason!” was raised by a 
member; and the mace-bearer was detected skulking be- 
hind an arm-chair, perfidiously drinking in the secrets 
of the state. He was instantly dragged out, the enormity 
of his crime displayed to him (which under many wise 
governments, the chairman assured him, would have been 
punished with the bowstring or instant impalement), and 
after being amerced in a considerable fine, which paid the 
first instalment of the Piggian demand, he was bound over 
to inviolable secrecy by an oath of great solemnity. ; This 
oath, at the suggestion of a member, was afterwards ad- 
ministered to the whole of the senate in rotation, as also 
to the Commissioner; which done, the council adjourned. 

“Now, my dear creatures,” said the Commissioner to 
his wife and daughter, on returning home, “without a 
moment’s delay send for the painter, the upholsterer, the 
cabinet-maker, also for the butcher, the fishmonger, the 
poulterer, the confectioner; in one half-hour let each and 
all be at work: and at work let them continue all day and 
all night.” 

“ At work! but what for? what for, Pig?” 

“ And, do you hear, as quickly as possible,” added Pig, 
driving them both out of the room. 

“But what for?” they both repeated, re-entering at 
another door. 

Without vouchsafing any answer, however, the Commis- 
sioner went on: “ And let the tailor, the shoemaker, the 
milliner, the % 

“The fiddle-stick end, Mr. Pig. I insist upon know- 
ing what all this is about.” 

“No matter what, my darling. Ste volo, sie jubeo, 
stet pro ratione voluntas.” 

“Hark you, Mr. Commissioner. Matters are at length 
come to a crisis. You have the audacity to pretend to 
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keep a secret from your lawful wife. Hear then my fixed 
determination. At this moment there is a haunch of 
venison roasting for dinner. The cook is so ignorant that, 
without my directions, this haunch will be scorched to a 
cinder. Now I swear that, unless you instantly reveal 
to me this secret, without any reservation whatever, I 
will resign the venison to its fate. I will, by all that 
is sacred.” 

The venison could not be exposed to a more fiery trial 
than was Mr. Commissioner Pig; the venison, when alive 
and hunted, could not have perspired more profusely, nor 
trembled in more anguish. But there was no alternative. 
His “morals” gave way before his “passions:” and after 
binding his wife and daughter by the general oath of 
secrecy, he communicated the state mystery. By the 
same or similar methods so many other wives assailed the 
virtue of their husbands, that in a few hours the limited 
scheme of secrecy adopted by the council was realized 
on the most extensive scale; for before nightfall, not mere- 
ly a few members of the council, but every man, woman, 
and child in the place, had been solemnly bound over to 
inviolable secrecy. 

Meantime some members of the council, who had an 
unhappy leaning to infidelity, began to suggest doubts on 
the authenticity of the Commissioner’s news. Of old time 
he had been celebrated for the prodigious quantity of 
secret intelligence which his letters communicated, but not 
equally for its quality. Too often it stood in unhappy 
contradiction to the official news of the public journals. 
But still, on such occasions, the Commissioner would ex- 
claim: What then? Who would believe what newspapers 
say? No man of sense believes a word the newspapers 
say. Agreeably to which hypothesis, upon various cases 
of obstinate discord between his letters and the gazetteg 

29 
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of Europe, some of which went the length of point-blank 
contradiction, unceremoniously giving the lie to each other, 
he persisted in siding with the former: peremptorily re- 
fusing to be talked into a belief of certain events which 
the rest of Europe have long ago persuaded themselves 
to think matter of history. The battle of Leipsic, for in- 
stance, he treates to this hour as a mere idle chimera of 
visionary politicians.* Pure hypochondriacal fiction! says 
he. No such affair ever could have occurred, as you may 
convince yourself by looking at my private letters: they 
make no allusion to any transaction of that sort, as you 
will see at once; none whatever. Such being the char- 
acter of the Commissioner’s private correspondence, sev- 
eral councilmen were disposed, on reflection, to treat his 
recent communication as very questionable and apocryphal, 
amongst whom was the chairman or chief burgomaster ; 
and the next day he walked over to Pig-house for the 
purpose of expressing his doubts. The Commissioner 
was so much offended, that the other found it advisable to 
apologize with some energy. “I protest to you,” said he, 
“that as a private individual I am fully satisfied, it is 
only in my public capacity that I took the liberty of doubt- 
ing. The truth is, our town chest is miserably poor, and 
we would not wish to go to the expense of a new covering 
for the council-table upon a false alarm. Upon my honor, 


* This seeming extravagance might have pleaded its own counter- 
part in Liverpool. Mr. Koster, a gold-merchant in that great town, 
never to his dying day would hear of any pretended battle at Talavera 
in the year 1809. Through Southey’s introduction I myself formed 
his acquaintance, and though I found him (as the reader will sup- 
pose) by intermitting fits crotchety and splenetically eccentric, no 
man could refuse his deference to Mr. Koster’s intellectual preten- 
sions. I may add, that he was pre-eminently hospitable, and full of 
friendly services. But, as to Talavera, really you must excuse him. 
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it was solely upon patriotic grounds that I sided with the 
sceptics.” The Commissioner scarcely gave himself the 
trouble of accepting his apologies. And indeed at this 
moment the burgomaster had reason himself to feel 
ashamed of his absurd scruples; for in rushed a breath- 
less messenger to announce that the blue landau and the 
“superb whiskers” had just passed through the north 
gate. Yes; Fitz-Hum and Von Hoax were positively 
here; not coming, but come; and the profanest sceptic 
could no longer presume to doubt. For, whilst the mes- 
senger yet spoke, the wheels of Fitz~-Hum’s landau began 
to hum along the street. The chief burgomaster fled in 
affright; and with him fled the shades of infidelity. 

This was a triumph, a providential couwp-de-thédtre, on 
the side of the true believers: the orthodoxy of the Pig- 
gian Commercium Epistolicum was now forever established. 
Nevertheless, even in this great moment of his existence, 
Pig felt that he was not happy, not perfectly happy ; some- 
thing was still left to desire; something which reminded 
him that he was mortal. “O, why,” said he, “ why, 
when such a cornucopia of blessings is showered upon me, 
why would destiny will that it must come one day too 
soon? before the Brussels carpet was laid down in the 
breakfast-room, before the —.” At this instant the car- 
riage suddenly rolled up to the door: a dead stop followed, 
which put a dead stop to Pig’s soliloquy: the steps were 
audibly let down; and the Commissioner was obliged to 
rush out precipitately in order to do the honors of re- 
ception to his illustrious guest. 

“ No ceremony, I beg,” said the Count Fitz-Hum: “ for 
one day at least let no idle forms remind me of courts, or 
banish the happy thought that IJ am in the bosom of 
friends!” So saying, he stretched out his hand to the 
Commissioner; and, though he did not shake Pig’s hand, 
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yet (as great men do) he pressed it with the air of one 
who has feelings too fervent and profound for utterance ; 
whilst Pig, on his part, sank upon one knee, and imprinted 
a grateful kiss upon that princely hand which had by its 
condescension for ever glorified his own. 

Von Hoax was no less gracious than the Count Fitz- 
Hum; and was pleased repeatedly, both by words and 
gestures, to signify that he dispensed with all ceremony 
and idle consideration of rank. 

The Commissioner was beginning to apologize for the 
unfinished state of the preparations, but the Count would 
not hear of it. “ Affection to my person,” said he; “ un- 
seasonable affection, I must say it, has (it seems) betrayed 
my rank to you; but for this night at least, I beseech you, 
let us forget it.” And, upon the ladies excusing them- 
selves from appearing, on the plea that those dresses were 
not yet arrived in which they could think of presenting 
themselves before their sovereign, —“ Ah! what?” said 
the Count, gayly ; “my dear Commissioner, I cannot think 
of accepting such excuses as these.” Agitated as the ladies 
were at this summons, they found all their alarms put to 
flight ina moment by the affability and gracious manners 
of the high personage. Nothing came amiss to him: 
everything was right and delightful. Down went the 
little sofa-bed in a closet, which they had found it neces- 
sary to make up for one night, the state-bed not being 
ready until the following day; and with the perfect high- 
breeding of a prince, he saw in the least mature of the 
arrangements for his reception, and the least successful of 
the attempts to entertain him, nothing but the good inten- 
tion and loyal affection which had suggested them. 

The first great question which arose was, At what 
hour would the Count Fitz-Hum be pleased to take sup- 
per? But this question the Count Fitz-Hum referred 
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wholly to the two ladies; and for this one night he notified 
his pleasure that no other company should be invited. 
Precisely at eleven o’clock the party sat down to supper, 
which was served on the round table in the library. The 
Count Fitz-Hum, we have the pleasure of stating, was in 
the best health and spirits; and, on taking his seat, he 
smiled with the most paternal air,—at the same time 
bowing to the ladies who sat on his right and left hand, 
and saying, —“Ou peut-on étre mieux, qu’au sein de sa 
famille ?” At which words tears began to trickle down the 
cheeks of the Commissioner, overwhelmed with the sense 
of the honor and happiness which were thus descending 
pleno imbre upon his family ; and finding nothing left to 
wish for but that the whole city had been witness to his 
felicity. Even the cook came in for some distant rays 
and emanations of the princely countenance ; for the Count 
Fitz-Hum condescended to express his entire approbation 
of the supper, and signified his pleasure to Von Hoax, 
that the cook should be remembered on the next vacancy 
which occurred in the palace establishment. 

“Tears, such as tender fathers shed,” had already on 
this night bedewed the cheeks of the Commissioner; but 
before he retired to bed, he was destined to shed more and 
still sweeter tears; for after supper he was honored by a 
long private interview with the Count, in which that per- 
sonage expressed his astonishment (indeed, he must say his 
indignation) that merit so distinguished as that of Mr. Pig 
should so long have remained unknown at court. “I now 
see more than ever,” said he, “the necessity there was 
that I should visit my states incognito.” And he then 
threw out pretty plain intimations that a place, and even a 
title, would soon be conferred on his host. 

Upon this Pig wept copiously : and, upon retiring, being 
umediately honored by an interview with Mr. Von Hoax, 
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who assured him that he was much mistaken if he thought 
that his Highness ever did these things by halves, or 
would cease to watch over the fortunes of a family whom 
he had once taken into his special grace, the good man 
absolutely sobbed like a child, and could neither utter a 
word, nor get a wink of sleep that night. 

All night the workmen pursued their labors, and by 
morning the state apartments were in complete prepara- 
tion. By this time it was universally known throughout 
the city who was sleeping at the Commissioner’s. As soon, 
therefore, as it could be supposed agreeable to him, the 
trained bands of the town marched down to pay their re- 
spects by a morning salute. The drums awoke the Count, 
who rose immediately, and in a few minutes presented 
himself at the window, bowing repeatedly and in the most 
gracious manner. A prodigious roar of “ Vivat Serenissi- 
mus /” ascended from the mob; amongst whom the Count 
had some difficulty in descrying the martial body who were 
parading below ; that gallant corps mustering, in fact, four- 
teen strong, of whom nine were reported fit for service ; 
the “ balance of five,” as their commercial leader observed, 
being either on the sick-list, or, at least, not ready for “ all 
work,” though too loyal to decline a labor of love like the 
present. The Count received the report of the command- 
ing officer ; and declared (addressing himself to Von Hoax, 
but loud enough to be overheard by the officer) that he 
had seldom seen a more soldierly body of men, or who had 
more the air of being aguerris. The officer’s honest face 
burned with the anticipation of communicating so flattering 
a judgment to his corps; and his delight was not dimin- 
ished by overhearing the words “early promotion,” and 
“order of merit.” In the transports of his gratitude, he 
determined that the fourteen should fire a volley ; but this 
was an event not to be accomplished in a hurry; much 
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forethought and deep premeditation were required ; a con- 
siderable “balance” of the gallant troops were not quite 
au fait in the art of loading, and a considerable “ balance ” 
of the muskets not quite aw fait in the art of going off. 
Men and muskets being alike veterans, the agility of 
youth was not to be expected of them; and the issue was 
— that only two guns did actually go off— “But in com- 
mercial cities,” as the good-natured Count observed to his 
host, “a large discount must always be made on prompt 
payment.” 

Breakfast was now over: the bells of the churches were 
ringing ; the streets swarming with people in their holiday 
clothes ; and numerous deputations, with addresses, peti- 
tions, &c., from the companies and guilds of the city were 
forming into processions. First came the town-council, 
with the chief burgomaster at their head; the recent order 
for the reduction of fees, &c., was naturally made the sub- 
ject of a dutiful remonstrance ; and great was the joy with 
which the Count’s answer was received: “On the word 
of a prince, he had never heard of it before: his signature 
must have been obtained by some court intrigue ; but he 
could assure his faithful council that, on his return to his 
capital, his first care would be to punish the authors of so 
scandalous a measure; and to take such other steps, of an 
opposite description, as were due to the long services of the 
petitioners, and to the honor and dignity of the nation.” 
The council were then presented serictim, and had all the 
honor of kissing hands. These gentlemen having with- 
drawn, next came all the trading companies; each with 
an address of congratulation expressive of love and devo- 
tion, but uniformly bearing some little rider attached to it 
of a more exclusive nature. The tailors prayed for the 
general abolition of seamstresses, as nuisances and invad- 
ers of chartered rights. The shoemakers, in conjunction 
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with the tanners and curriers, complained that Providence 
had in vain endowed leather with the valuable property of 
perishableness, if the selfishness of the iron trade were 
allowed to counteract this benign arrangement by driving 
nails into all men’s shoe-soles. The hair-dressers were 
modest, indeed too modest in their demands, confining 
themselves to the request that, for the better encourage- 
ment of wigs, a tax should be imposed upon every man 
who presumed to wear his own hair, and that it should be 
felony for a gentleman to appear without powder. The 
glaziers were content with the existing state of things; 
only that they felt it their duty to complain of the police 
regulation against breaking the windows of those who 
refused to join in public illuminations: a regulation the 
more harsh, as it was well known that hail-storms had for 
many years sadly fallen off, and the present race of hail- 
stones were scandalously degenerating from their ancestors 
of the last generation. The bakers complained that their 
enemies had accused them of wishing to sell their bread at 
a higher price; which was a base insinuation; all they 
wished for being that they might diminish their loaves in 
size ; and this, upon public grounds, was highly requisite : 
“fulness of bread” being notoriously the root of. Jacobin- 
ism, and under the present assize of bread, men ate so 
much bread that they did not know what the d— they 
would be at. A course of small loaves would therefore be 
the best means of bringing them round to sound principles. 
To the bakers succeeded the projectors; the first of whom 
offered to make the town conduits and sewers navigable, if 
his Highness would “lend him a thousand pounds.” The 
clergy of the city, whose sufferings had been great from 
the weekly scourgings which they and their works received 
from the town newspaper, called out clamorously for a 
literary censorship. On the other hand, the editor of the 
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newspaper prayed for unlimited freedom of the press, and 
abolition of the law of libel. 

Certainly the Count Fitz-Hum must have had the happi- 
est art of reconciling contradictions, and insinuating hopes 
into the most desperate cases; for the petitioners, one and 
all, quitted his presence delighted and elevated with hope. 
Possibly one part of his secret might lie in the peremptory 
injunction which he laid upon all the petitioners to observe 
the profoundest silence for the present upon his intentions 
in their favor. 

The corporate bodies were now despatched: but such 
was the report of the Prince’s gracious affability, that the 
whole town kept crowding to the Commissioner’s house, 
and pressing for the honor of an audience. The Com- 
missioner represented to the mob that his Highness was 
made neither of steel nor of granite, and was at length 
worn out by the fatigues of the day. But to this every 
man answered, that what he had to say would be finished 
in two words, and could not add much to the Prince’s 
fatigue ; and all kept their ground before the house as firm 
as a wall. In this emergency the Count Fitz-Hum resorted 
toa ruse. He sent rounda servant from the back door to 
mingle with the crowd, and proclaim that a mad dog was 
ranging about the streets, and had already bit many other 
dogs and several men. This answered: the cry of “mad 
dog” was set up; the mob flew asunder from their cohe- 
sion, and the blockade in front of Pig-house was raised. 
Farewell now to all faith in man or dog; for all might be 
among the bitten, and consequently might in turn be among 
the biters. 

The night was now come; dinner was past, at which all 
the grandees of the place had been present: all had now 
departed, delighted with the condescensions of the Count, 
and puzzled only on one point, viz. the extraordinary 
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warmth of his attentions to the Commissioner’s daughter. 
The young lady’s large fortune might have explained this 
excessive homage in any other case, but not in that of a 
Prince, and beauty or accomplishments they said she had 
none. Here, then, was subject for meditation without end 
to all the curious in natural philosophy. Amongst these, 
spite of parental vanity, were the Commissioner and his 
wife ; but an explanation was soon given, which, however, 
did but explain one riddle by another. The Count desired 
a private interview, in which, to the infinite astonishment 
of the parents, he demanded the hand of their daughter in 
marriage. State policy, he was aware, opposed such con- 
nections; but the pleadings of the heart outweighed all 
considerations of that sort; and he requested that, with the 
consent of the young lady, the marriage might be solem- 
nized immediately. The honor was too much for the 
Commissioner ; he felt himself in some measure guilty of 
treason, by harboring for one moment hopes of so pre- 
sumptuous a nature, and in a great panic he ran away and 
hid himself in the wine-cellar. Here he imbibed fresh 
courage ; and, upon his re-ascent to the upper world, and 
finding that his daughter joined her entreaties to those of 
the Count, he began to fear that the treason might lie on 
the other side, viz. in opposing the wishes of his sovereign, 
and he joyfully gave his consent: upon which, all things 
being in readiness, the marriage was immediately cele- 
brated, and a select company who witnessed it had the 
honor of kissing the hand of the new Countess Fitz-Hum. 

Scarcely was the ceremony concluded, before a horse- 
man’s horn was heard at the Commissioner’s gate. A 
special messenger with despatches, no doubt, said the 
Count; and immediately a servant entered with a box 
bearing the state arms. Von Hoax unlocked the box ; and 
from a great body of papers which he said were “merely 
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petitions, addresses, or despatches from foreign powers,” 
he drew out and presented to the Count a “despatch from 
the Privy Council.” The Count read it, repeatedly shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

“No bad news, I hope?” said the Commissioner, deriv- 
ing courage from his recent alliance with the state person- 
age to ask after the state affairs. 

“No, no! none of any importance,” said the Count, with 
great suavity; “a little rebellion, nothing more,” smiling 
at the same time with the most imperturbable compla- 
cency. 

“Rebellion!” said Mr. Pig, aloud; “nothing more!” 
said Mr. Pig to himself. “ Why, what upon earth —” 

“Yes, my dear sir, rebellion; a little rebellion. Very 
unpleasant, as I believe you were going to observe: truly 
unpleasant, and distressing to every well-regulated mind!” 

“ Distressing! I should think so, and very awful. Are 
the rebels in strength? Have they possessed themselves 
of —” 

“QO, my dear sir,” interrupted Fitz-Hum, smiling with 
the utmost gayety, “make yourself easy; nothing like 
nipping these things in the bud. Vigor and well-placed 
lenity will do wonders. What most disturbs me, however, 
is the necessity of returning instantly to my capital; to- 
morrow I must be at the head of my troops, who have 
already taken the field; so that I shall be obliged to quit 
my beloved bride without a moment’s delay ; for I would 
not have her exposed to the dangers of war, however tran- 
sient.” 

At this moment the carriage, which had been summoned 
by Von Hoax, rolled up to the door ; the Count-whispered 
a few tender words in the ear of his bride; uttered some 
nothings to her father, of which all that transpired were 
the words, “truly distressing,’ and “every well-consti- 
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tuted mind”; smiled most graciously on the whole com- 
pany ; pressed the Commissioner’s hand as fervently as he 
had done on his arrival; stept into the carriage ; and ina 
few moments “the blue landau,” together with “the su- 
perb whiskers,” had rolled back through the city gates to 
their old original home. 

Early the next morning, under solemn pledges of secrecy, 
the “rebellion” and the marriage were circulated in every 
quarter of the town; and the more so, as strict orders had 
been left to the contrary. With respect to the marriage, 
all parties (fathers especially, mothers, and daughters) 
agreed privately that his serene Highness was a great 
fool; but, as to the rebellion, the guilds and companies 
declared unanimously that they would fight for him to 
the last man. Meantime, the Commissioner presented his 
accounts to the council; they were of startling amount; 
and, although prompt payment seemed the most prudent 
course toward the father-in-law of a reigning prince, yet, 
on the other hand, the “rebellion” suggested arguments 
for demurring a little. And accordingly, the Commissioner 
was informed that his accounts were admitted ad delibe- 
randum. On returning home, the Commissioner found in 
the saloon a large despatch which had fallen out of the 
pocket of Von Hoax ; this, he was at first surprised to dis- 
cover, was nothing but a sheet of blank paper. However, 
on recollecting himself, “ No doubt,” said he, “in times of 
rebellion ink is not safe; besides, carte blanche — simple 
as it looks—is a profound diplomatic phrase, implying 
permission to dictate your own stipulations on a wide 
champaign acreage of white paper, not hedged in right 
and left by rascally conditions, not intersected by fences 
that cut up all freedom of motion.” So saying, he sealed 
up the despatch, sent it off by an estafette, and charged it 
in a supplementary note of expenses to the council. 
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Meantime, the newspapers arrived from the capital, but 
they said not a word of the rebellion ; in fact they were 
more than usually dull, not containing even a lie of much 
interest. All this, however, the Commissioner ascribed to 
the prudential policy which their own safety dictated to the 
editors in times of rebellion; and the longer the silence 
lasted, so much the more critical (it was inferred) must be 
the state of affairs, and so much the more prodigious that 
accumulating arrear of great events which any decisive 
blow would open upon them. At length, when the general 
patience began to give way, a newspaper arrived, which, 
under the head ofsdomestic intelligence, communicated the 
following disclosures : — 

“ A curious hoax has been played off on a certain loyal 
and ancient borough town not a hundred miles from the 
little river P—. On the accession of our present gracious 
sovereign, and before his person was generally known to 
his subjects, a wager of large amount was laid by a certain 
Mr. Von Holster, who had been a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to his late Highness, that he would succeed in 
passing himself off upon the whole town and corporation in 
question for the new prince. Having paved the way for 
his own success by a previous communication through a 
clerk in the house of W— & Co., he departed on his 
errand, attended by an agent for the parties who had 
betted largely against him. This agent bore the name of 
Von Hoax; and, by his report, the wager has been ad- 
judged to Von Holster as brilliantly won. Thus far all 
was well; what follows, however, is still better. Some 
time ago, a young lady of large fortune, and still larger 
expectations, on a visit to the capital, had met with Mr. 
Von H., and had clandestinely formed an acquaintance 
which had ripened into a strong attachment. The gentle- 
man, however, had no fortune, or none which corresponded 
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to the expectations of the lady’s family. Under these 
circumstances, the lady (despairing in any other way of 
obtaining her father’s consent) agreed, that, in connection 
with his scheme for winning the wager, Fitz-Hum should 
attempt another, more interesting to them both; in pursu- 
ance of which arrangement, he contrived to fix himself 
under his princely incognito at the very house of Mr. Com- 
missioner P—, the father of his mistress; and the result is 
that he has actually married her with the entire approba- 
tion of her friends. Whether the sequel of the affair will 
correspond with its success hitherto, remains however to be 
seen. Certain it is, that for the present, until the prince’s 
pleasure can be taken, Mr. Von Holster has been com- 
mitted to prison under the new law for abolishing bets 
of a certain description, and also for having presumed to 
personate the sovereign.” 

Thus far the newspaper. However, in a few days, all 
clouds hanging over the prospects of the young couple 
cleared away. Mr. Von Holster, in a dutiful petition to 
the prince, declared that he had not personated his Serene 
Highness. On the contrary, he had given himself out both 
before and afier his entry into the town of P— for no 
more than the Count Fitz-Hum; and it was they, the 
good people of that town, who had insisted on mistaking 
him for a prince; if they would kiss his hand, was it for a 
humble individual of no pretensions whatever arrogantly 
to refuse? If they would make addresses to him, was it 
for an inconsiderable person like himself rudely to refuse 
their homage, when the greatest kings (as was notorious) 
always listened and replied in the most gracious terms? 
On further inquiry, the whole circumstances were detailed 
to the prince, and amused him greatly; but when the 
narrator came to the final article of the “rebellion” (under 
which sounding title a friend of Von Holster’s had com- 
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municated to him a general combination amongst his cred- 
itors for arresting his person), the good-natured prince 
laughed immoderately, and it became easy to see that no 
very severe punishment would follow. In fact, by his 
services to the late prince, Von H. had established some 
claims upon the gratitude of this, an acknowledgment 
which the prince generously made at this seasonable crisis. 
Such an acknowledgment from such a quarter, together 
with some other marks of favor to Von H., could not fail 
to pacify the “rebels” against that gentleman, and to 
reconcile Mr. Commissioner Pig to a marriage which he 
had already once approved. His scruples had originally 
been vanquished in the wine-cellar; and there also it was, 
that, upon learning the total suppression of the insurrection, 
he drowned all his scruples for a second and a final time. 

The town of M— has, however, still occasion to remem- 
ber the blue landau, and the superb whiskers, from the 
jokes which they are now and then called on to parry upon 
that subject. Dr. B—, in particular, the physician of 
that town, having originally offered five hundred dollars to 
the man who should notify to him his appointment to the 
place of court physician, has been obliged solemnly to ad- 
vertise in the gazette, for the information of the wits in the 
capital, “ That he will not consider himself bound by his 
promise, seeing that every week he receives so many 
private notifications of that appointment, that it would 
beggar him to pay for them at any such rate.” With 
respect to the various petitioners, the bakers, the glaziers, 
the hair-dressers, &c., they all maintain, that though Fitz- 
Hum may have been a spurious prince, yet undoubtedly 
the man had so much sense and political discernment that 
he well deserved to have been a tre one. 


THE DICE. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


For more than 150 years had the family of Schroll been 
settled at Taubendorf, and generally respected for knowl- 
edge and refinement of manners superior to its station. 
Its present representative, the bailiff Elias Schroll, had in 
his youth attached himself to literature, but, later in life, 
from love to the country, he had returned to his native 
village, and lived there in great credit and esteem. 

During this whole period of 150 years, tradition had 
recorded only one single Schroll as having borne a doubtful 
character; he, indeed, as many persons affirmed, had dealt 
with the devil. Certain it is that there was still preserved 
in the house a scrutoire fixed in the wall, and containing 
some mysterious manuscripts attributed to him, and the 
date of the year, 1630, which was carved upon the front, 
tallied with his era. The key to this scrutoire had been 
constantly handed down to the eldest son through five 
generations, with a solemn charge to take care that no other 
eye or ear should ever become acquainted with its contents. 
Every precaution had been taken to guard against accidents 
or oversights ; the lock was so constructed, that even with 
the right key it could not be opened without special instruc- 
tions; and for still greater security the present proprietor 
had added a padlock of most elaborate workmanship, whick 
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presented a sufficient obstacle before the main lock could 
be approached. 

In vain did the curiosity of the whole family direct 
itself to this scrutoire. Nobody had succeeded in discover- 
ing any part of its contents, except Rudolph, the only son 
of the bailiff; he had succeeded ; at least his own belief was, 
that the old folio with gilt edges, and bound in black velvet, 
which he had one day surprised his father anxiously read- 
ing, belonged to the mysterious scrutoire; for the door of 
the scrutoire, though not open, was unlocked, and Elias had 
hastily closed the book with great agitation, at the same 
time ordering his son out of the room in no very gentle 
tone. At the time of this incident Rudolph was about 
twelve years of age. 

Since that time the young man had sustained two great 
losses in the deaths of his excellent mother and a sister 
tenderly beloved. His father also had suffered deeply in 
health and spirits under these afflictions. very day he 
grew more fretful and humorsome; and Rudolph, upon 
his final return home from school in his eighteenth year, 
was shocked to find him greatly altered in mind as well as 
in person. His flesh had fallen away, and he seemed to 
be consumed by some internal strife of thought. It was 
evidently his own opinion that he was standing on the edge 
of the grave, and he employed himself unceasingly in 
arranging his affairs, and in making his successor acquaint- 
ed with all such arrangements as regarded his more pecu- 
liar interests. One evening as Rudolph came in suddenly 
€rom a neighbor’s house, and happened to pass the scrutoire, 
he found the door wide open, and the inside obviously 
empty. Looking round he observed his father standing on 
the hearth close to a great fire, in the midst of which was 
consuming the old black book. 

Elias entreated his son earnestly to withdraw, but 
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Rudolph could not command himself; and he exclaimed, 
“I doubt, I doubt, sir, that this is the book which belongs 
to the scrutoire.” 

His father assented with visible confusion. 

“ Well, then, allow me to say that I am greatly surprised 
at your treating in this way an heirloom that for a century 
and more has always been transmitted to the eldest son.” 

“You are in the right, my son,” said the father affection- 
ately, taking him by the hand. “You are partly in the 
right; it is not quite defensible, I admit; and I myself 
have had many scruples about the course I have taken. 
Yet still I feel myself glad upon the whole that I have 
destroyed this accursed book. He that wrote it never 
prospered, 


all traditions agree in that; why then leave 
to one’s descendants a miserable legacy of unhallowed 
mysteries ?” 

This excuse, however, did not satisfy Rudolph. He 
maintained that his father had made an aggression upon 
his rights of inheritance; and he argued the point so well, 
that Elias himself began to see that his son’s complaint 
was not altogether groundless. The whole of the next day 
they behaved to each other, not unkindly, but yet with 
some coolness. At night Elias could bear this no longer, 
and he said, “ Dear Rudolph, we have lived long together 
in harmony and love; let us not begin to show an altered 
countenance to each other during the few days that I have 
yet to live.” 

Rudolph pressed his father’s offered hand with a filial 
warmth ; and the latter went on to say, “I purpose now to 
communicate to you by word of mouth the contents of the 
book which I have destroyed. I will do this with good 
faith and without reserve, unless you yourself can be per- 
suaded to forego your own right to such a communication.” 

Elias paused, flattering himself as it seemed that his son 
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would forego his right. But in this he was mistaken; 
Rudolph was far too eager for the disclosure, and earnestly 
pressed his father to proceed. 

Again Elias hesitated, and threw a glance of profound 
love and pity upon his son, —a glance that conjured him te 
think better, and to waive his claim, but this being at 
length obviously hopeless, he spoke as follows: “The 
book relates chiefly to yourself; it points to you as to the 
last of our race. You turn pale. Surely, Rudolph, it 
would have been better that you had resolved to trouble 
yourself no further about it?” 

“No,” said Rudolph, recovering his self-possession. 
“No; for it still remains a question whether this prophecy 
be true.” 

“Tt does so; it does, no doubt.” 

“ And is this all that the book says in regard to me?” 

“No, it is not all; there is something more. But possi- 
bly you will only laugh when you hear it; for at this day 
nobody believes in such strange stories. However, be that 
as it may, the book goes on to say plainly and positively, 
that the Evil One (Heaven protect us!) will make you an 
offer tending greatly to your worldly advantage.” 

Rudolph laughed outright, and replied, that, judging by 
the grave exterior of the book, he had looked to hear of 
more serious contents. 

“Well, well, my son,” said the old man, “I know not 
that I myself am disposed to place much confidence in 
these tales of contracts with the devil. But, true or not, 
we ought not to laugh at them. Enough for me that under 
any circumstances I am satisfied you have so much natural 
piety, that you would reject all worldly good fortune that 
could meet you upon unhallowed paths.” 

Here Elias would have broken off, but Rudolph said, 
“One thing more I wish to know: what is to be the 
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nature of the good fortune offered to me? and did the 
book say whether I should accept it or not?” 

“Upon the nature of the good fortune the writer has 
not explained himself; all that he says is, that by a dis- 
creet use of it, it is in your power to become a very great 
man. Whether you will accept it—but God preserve 
thee, my child, from any thought so criminal — upon this 
question there is a profound silence. Nay, it seems even 
as if this trader in black arts had at that very point been 
overtaken by death, for he had broken off in the very 
middle of the word. The Lord have mercy upon his 
soul!” 

Little as Rudolph’s faith was in the possibility of such 
a proposal, yet he was uneasy at his father’s communica- 
tion and visibly disturbed; so that the latter said to him, 
“Had it not been better, Rudolph, that you had left the 
mystery to be buried with me in the grave?” 

Rudolph said, “ No:” but his restless eye and his agi- 
tated air too evidently approved, the accuracy of his father’s 
solicitude. 

The deep impression upon Rudolph’s mind from this 
conversation — the last he was ever to hold with his fa- 
ther—was rendered still deeper by the solemn event 
which followed. About the middle of that same night 
he was awakened suddenly by a summons to his father’s 
bedside; his father was dying, and earnestly asking for 
him. 

“My son!” he exclaimed with an expression of the 
bitterest anguish ; stretched out both his arms in supplica- 
tion towards him; and in the anguish of the effort he 
expired. 

The levity of youthful spirits soon dispersed the gloom 
which at first hung over Rudolph’s mind. Surrounded by 
jovial companions at the university which he now visited, 
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he found no room left in his bosom for sorrow or care: and 
his heaviest affliction was the refusal of his guardian at 
times to comply with his too frequent importunities for 
money. 

After a residence of one year at the university, some 
youthful irregularities in which Rudolph was concerned 
subjected him, jointly with three others, to expulsion. 
Just at that time the Seven Years’ War happened to 
break out; two of the party, named Theiler and Werl, 
entered the military service together with Rudolph; the 
last very much against the will of a young woman to 
whom he was engaged. Charlotte herself, however, be- 
came reconciled to this arrangement, when she saw that 
her objections availed nothing against Rudolph’s resolu- 
tion, and heard her lover describe in the most flattering 
colors his own return to her arms in the uniform of an 
officer; for that his distinguished courage must carry him 
in the very first campaign to the rank of lieutenant, was 
as evident to his own mind as that he could not possibly 
fall on the field of battle. 

The three friends were fortunate enough to be placed 
in the same company. But, in the first battle, Werl and 
Theiler were stretched lifeless by Rudolph’s side; Werl 
by a musket-ball through his heart, and Theiler by a can- 
non-shot which took off his head. 

Soon after this event, Rudolph himself returned home ; 
but how? Not, as he had fondly anticipated, in the bril- 
liant decorations of a distinguished officer, but as a pris- 
oner in close custody: in a transport of youthful anger he 
had been guilty, in company with two others, of insubordi- 
nation and mutiny. 

The court-martial sentenced them to death. The judg- 
es, however, were so favorably impressed by their good 
eonduct while under confinement, that they would certainly 
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have recommended them unconditionally to the royal mer- 
cy, if it had not been deemed necessary to make an example. 
However, the sentence was so far mitigated, that only one 
of the three was to be shot. And which was he? That 
point was reserved in suspense until the day of execution, 
when it was to be decided by the cast of the dice. 

As the fatal day drew near, a tempest of passionate 
grief ‘assailed the three prisoners. One of them was 
agitated by the tears of his father; the second, by the sad 
situation of a sickly wife and two children. The third, 
Rudolph, in case the lot fell upon him, would be sum- 
moned to part not only with his life, but also with a young 
and blooming bride, that lay nearer to his heart than any- 
thing else in the world. “Ah!” said he on the evening 
before the day of final decision, “ Ah! if but this once I 
could secure a lucky throw of the dice!” And scarce 
was the wish uttered, when his comrade Werl, whom he 
had seen fall by his side in the field of battle, stepped into 
his cell. 

“So, brother Schroll, I suppose you didn’t much ex- 
pect to see me?” 

“No, indeed, did I not,” exclaimed Rudolph in conster- 
nation; for, in fact, on the next day after the battle he had 
seen with his own eyes this very Werl committed to the 
grave. 

“Ay, ay, it’s strange enough, I allow; but there are 
not many such surgeons as he is that belongs to our regi- 
ment; he had me dug up, and brought me round again, 
I'll assure you. One would think the man was a conjurer. 
Indeed, there are many things he can do which I defy any 
man to explain; and to say the truth, I’m convinced he 
can execute impossibilities.” 

“Well, so let him, for aught that I care; all his art 
will scarcely do me any good.” 
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“Who knows, brother? who knows? The man is in 
this town at this very time; and for old friendship’s sake 
I’ve just spoken to him about you; and he has promised 
me a lucky throw of the dice, that shall deliver you from 
all danger.” 

“Ah!” said the dejected Rudolph, “but even this 
would be of little service to me.” 

“Why, how so?” asked the other. 

“How so? Why, because — even if there were such 
dice (a matter I very much dispute) — yet I could never 
allow myself to turn aside, by black arts, any bad luck 
designed for myself upon the heads of either of my com- 
rades.” 

“Now this, I suppose, is what you call being noble? 
But excuse me, if I think that in such cases one’s first 
duty is to one’s self.” 

“ Ah, but just consider; one of my comrades has an 
old father to maintain, the other a sick wife with two chil- 
dren.” 

“Schroll, Schroll, if your young bride were to hear you, 
I fancy she would n’t think herself much flattered. Does 
poor Charlotte deserve that you should not bestow a 
thought on her and her fate? A dear young creature, 
that places her whole happiness in you, has nearer claims 
(I think) upon your consideration than an old dotard with 
one foot in the grave, or a wife and ‘wo children that are 
nothing at all to you. Ah! what a deal of good might you 
do in the course of a long life with your Charlotte! So 
then, you really are determined to reject the course which 
I point out to you? Take care, Schroll! If you disdain 
my offer, and the lot should chance to fall upon you, — 
take care lest the thought of a young bride whom you 
have betrayed, take care I say, lest this thought should 
add to the bitterness of death when you come to kneel 
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down on the sand-hill. However, I’ve given you advice 
sufficient, and have discharged my conscience. Look to 
it yourself: and farewell!” 

“Stay, brother, a word or two,” said Rudolph, who was 
powerfully impressed by the last speech, and the picture of 
domestic happiness held up before him, which he had often 
dallied with in thought, both when alone and in company 
with Charlotte. “Stay a moment. Undoubtedly, I do not 
deny that I wish for life, if I could receive it a gift from 
Heaven; and that is not impossible. Only I would not 
willingly have the guilt upon my conscience of being the 
cause of misery to another. However, if the man you 
speak of can tell, I should be glad that you would ask 
him upon which of us three the lot of death will fall 
Or— stay; don’t ask him,” said Rudolph, sighing deeply- 

“T have already asked him,” was the answer. 

“Ah! have you so? And it ts after his reply that you 
come to me with this counsel?” 

The foretaste of death overspread the blooming face 
of Rudolph with a livid paleness; thick drops of sweat 
gathered upon his forehead; and the other exclaimed with 
a sneer: “I’m going; you take too much time for con- 
sideration. May be you will see and recognize me at the 
place of execution; and, if so, I shall have the dice with 
me; and it will not be too late even then to give me ? 
sign; but, take notice, I can’t promise to attend.” 

Rudolph raised his forehead from the palm of his hand, 
in which he had buried it during the last moments of his 
perturbation, and would have spoken something in reply ; 
but his counsellor was already gone. He felt glad, and 
yet at the same time sorry. The more he considered the 
man and his appearance, so much the less seemed his re- 
semblance to his friend whom he had left buried on the 
field of battle. This friend had been the very soul of 
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affectionate cordiality,—— a temper that was altogether 
wanting to his present counsellor. No! the scornful and 
insulting tone with which he treated the unhappy prisoner, 
and the unkind manner with which he had left him, con- 
vinced Schroll that he and Werl must be two different 
persons. Just at this moment a thought struck him, like 
a blast of lightning, of the black book which had perished 
in the fire and its ominous contents. A lucky cast of the 
dice! Ay; that then was the shape in which the tempter 
had presented himself; and heartily glad he felt that he 
had not availed himself of his suggestions. 

But this temper of mind was speedily changed by his 
young bride, who hurried in soon after, sobbing, and flung 
her arms about his neck. He told her of the proposal 
which had been made to him; and she was shocked that 
he had not immediately accepted it. 

With a bleeding heart, Rudolph objected that so charm- 
ing and lovely a creature could not miss of a happy fate, 
even if he should be forced to quit her. But she protest- 
ed vehemently that he or nobody should enjoy her love. 

The clergyman, who visited the prisoner immediately 
after her departure, restored some composure to his mind, 
which had been altogether banished by the presence of his 
bride. “ Blessed are they who die in the Lord!” said the 
gray-haired divine; and with so much earnestness and 
devotion, that this single speech had the happiest effect 
apon the prisoner’s mind. 

On the morning after this night of agitation, the morn- 
ing of the fatal day, the three criminals saw each other for 
the first time since their arrest. Community of fate, and 
long separation from each other, contributed to draw still 
closer the bond of friendship that had been first knit on the 
field of battle. Each of the three testified a lively abhor- 
rence for the wretched necessity of throwing death to some 
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one of his comrades, by any cast of the dice which should 
bring life to himself. Dear as their several friends were 
to all, yet at this moment the brotherly league, which had 
been tried and proved in the furnace of battle, was tri- 
umphant over all opposing considerations. Each would 
have preferred death himself, rather than escape it at the 
expense of his comrade. 

The worthy clergyman, who possessed their entire con- 
fidence, found them loudly giving utterance to this heroic 
determination. Shaking his head, he pointed their atten- 
tion to those who had claims upon them whilst living, and 
for whom it was their duty to wish to live as long as pos- 
sible. “ Place your trust in God!” said he: “resign your- 
selves to him! He it is that will bring about the decision 
through your hands; and think not of ascribing that power 
to yourselves, or to his lifeless instruments—the dice. 
He, without whose permission no sparrow falls to the 
ground, and who has numbered every hair upon your head 
— He it is that knows best what is good for you; and He 
only.” 

The prisoners assented by squeezing his hand, embraced 
each other, and received the sacrament in the best disposi- 
tion of mind. After this ceremony they breakfasted to- 
gether, in as resigned, nay, almost in as joyous a mood as 
if the gloomy and bloody morning which lay before them 
were ushering in some gladsome festival. 

When, however, the procession was marshalled from the 
outer gate, and their beloved friends were admitted to 
utter their last farewells, then again the sternness of their 
courage sank beneath the burden of their melancholy fate. 
“Rudolph!” whispered amongst the rest his despairing 
bride, “ Rudolph! why did you reject the help that was 
offered to you?” He adjured her not to add to the bitter- 
ness of parting; and she in turn adjured hin, a little be- 
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fore the word of command was given to march, — which 
robbed her of all consciousness, — to make a sign to the 
stranger who had volunteered his offer of deliverance, pro- 
vided he should anywhere observe him in the crowd. 

The streets and the windows were lined with spectators. 
Vainly did each of the criminals seek, by accompanying 
the clergyman in his prayers, to shelter himself from the 
thought, that all return, perhaps, was cut off from him. 
The large house of his bride’s father reminded Schroll of 
a happiness that was now lost to him forever, if any faith 
were to be put in the words of his yesterday’s monitor ; 
and a very remarkable faintness came over him. The 
clergyman, who was acquainted with the circumstances of 
his case, and therefore guessed the occasion of his sudden 
agitation, laid hold of his arm, and said, with a powerful 
voice, that he who trusted in God would assuredly see all 
his righteous hopes accomplished — in this world, if it were 
God’s pleasure; but, if not, in a better. 

These were words of comfort: but their effect lasted 
only for a few moments. Outside the city gate his eyes 
were met by the sand-hill already thrown up; a spectacle 
which renewed his earthly hopes and fears. He threw a 
hurried glance about him: but nowhere could he see his 
last night’s visitor. 

Every moment the decision came nearer and nearer. It 
has begun. One of the three has already shaken the box : 
the die is cast; he has thrown a six. This throw was now 
registered amidst the solemn silence of the crowd. The 
by-standers regarded him with solemn congratulations in 
their eyes; for this man and Rudolph were the two spe- 
cial objects of the general compassion: this man, as the 
husband and father; Rudolph, as the youngest and hand- 
somest, and because some report had gone abroad of his 
superior education and attainments. 
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Rudolph was youngest ina double sense; youngest in 
years, and youngest in the service: for both reasons he was 
to throw last. It may be supposed, therefore, how much 
all present trembled for the poor delinquent, when the 
second of his comrades likewise flung a six. 

Prostrated in spirit, Rudolph stared at the unpropitious 
die. Then a second time he threw a horrid glance around 
him, and that so full of despair, that from horrid sympathy 
a violent shuddering ran through the by-standers. “ Here 
is no deliverer,” thought Rudolph; “none to see me or te 
hear me! And if there were, it is now too late; for no 
change of the die is any longer possible.” So saying, he 
seized the fatal die, convulsively his hand clutches it, and 
before the throw is made he feels that the die is broken 
in two. 

During the universal thrill of astonishment which suc- 
ceeded to this strange accident, he looked round again. A 
sudden shock and a sudden joy fled through his counte- 
nance. Not far from him, in the dress of a pedler, stands 
Theiler without a wound, the comrade whose head had been 
carried off on the field of battle by a cannon-ball. Rudolph 
made an under-sign to him with his eye; for clear as it 
now was to his mind with whom he was dealing, yet the 
dreadful trial of the moment overpowered his better res- 
olutions. 

The military commission were in some confusion. No 
provision having been thought of against so strange an 
accident, there was no second die at hand. They were just 
on the point of despatching a messenger to fetch one, when 
the pedler presented himself with the offer of supplying the 
loss. The new die is examined by the auditor, and deliv- 
ered to the unfortunate Rudolph. He throws; the die is 
lying on the drum, and again it is a six! The amazement 
is universal; nothing is decided; the throws must be re 
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peated. They are; and Weber, the husband of the sick 
wife, the father of the two half-naked children, flings the 
lowest throw. 

Immediately the officer’s voice was heard wheeling his 
men into their position. On the part of Weber there was 
as little delay. The overwhelming injury to his wife and 
children, inflicted by his own act, was too mighty to con- 
template. He shook hands rapidly with his two comrades ; 
stept nimbly into his place; kneeled down. The word 
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of command was heard, “ Lower your muskets ;” instantly 
he dropped the fatal handkerchief with the gesture of one 
who prays for some incalculable blessing, and, in the 
twinkling of an eye, sixteen bullets had lightened the heart 
of the poor mutineer from its whole immeasurable freight 
of anguish. 

All the congratulations with which they were welcomed 
on their return into the city, fell powerless on Rudolpb’s 
ear. Scarcely could even Charlotte’s caresses affect with 
any pleasure the man who believed himself to have sacri- 
ficed his comrade through collusion with a fiend. 

The importunities of Charlotte prevailed over all objec- 
tions which the pride of her aged father suggested against 
a son-in-law who had been capitally convicted. The mar- 
riage was solemnized; but at the wedding-festival, amidst 
the uproar of merriment, the parties chiefly concerned were 
not happy or tranquil. In no long time the father-in-law 
died, and by his death placed the young couple in a state 
of complete independence; but Charlotte’s fortune, and the 
remainder of what Rudolph had inherited from his father, 
were speedily swallowed up by an idle and luxurious mode 
of living. Rudolph now began to ill-use his wife. To 
escape from his own conscience, he plunged into all sorts of 
dissolute courses; and very remarkable it was, that, from 
manifesting the most violent abhorrence for everything 
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which could lead his thoughts to his own fortunate cast of 
the die, he gradually came to entertain so uncontrollable a 
passion for playing at dice, that he spent all his time in the 
company of those with whom he could turn this passion to 
account. His house had long since passed out of his own 
hands; not a soul could be found anywhere to lend him a 
shilling. The sickly widow of Weber, and her two children, 
whom he had hitherto supported, lost their home and means 
of livelihood, and in no long space of time the same fate 
fell upon himself, his wife, and his child. 

Too little used to labor to have any hope of improving 
his condition in that way, one day he bethought himself 
that the Medical Institute was in the habit of purchasing 
from poor people, during their lifetime, the reversion of 
their bodies. To this establishment he addressed himself ; 
and the ravages in his personal appearance and health, 
caused by his dissolute life, induced them the more readily 
to lend an ear to his proposal. 

But the money thus obtained, which had been designed 
for the support of his wife and half-famished children, was 
squandered at the gaming-table. As the last dollar van- 
ished, Schroll bit one of the dice furiously between his teeth. 
Just then he heard these words whispered at his ear, — 
“Gently, brother, gently ; all dice do not split in two like 
that on the sand-hill.” He looked round in agitation, but 
saw no trace of any one who could have uttered the words. 

With dreadful imprecations on himself and those with 
whom he had played, he flung out of the gaming-house 
homewards on his road to the wretched garret, where his 
wife and children were awaiting his return and his succor ; 
but here the poor creatures, tormented by hunger and cold, 
pressed upon him so importunately, that he had no way te 
deliver himself from misery but by flying from the specta- 
cle. But whither could he go thus late at night, when his 
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utter poverty was known in every alehouse? Roaming he 
knew not whither, he found himself at length in the church- 
yard. The moon was shining solemnly upon the quiet 
gravestones, though obscured at intervals by piles of 
stormy clouds. Rudolph shuddered at nothing but at him- 
self and his own existence. He strode with bursts of 
laughter over the dwellings of the departed, and entered a 
vault which gave him shelter from the icy blasts of wind 
which now began to bluster more loudly than before. The 
moon threw her rays into the vault full upon the golden 
legend inscribed in the wall, —“Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord!” Schroll took up a spade that was stick- 
ing in the ground, and struck with it furiously against the gilt 
letters on the wall, but they seemed indestructible ; and he 
was going to assault them with a mattock, when suddenly a 
hand touched him on the shoulder, and said to him, “ Gently, 
comrade ; thy pains are all thrown away.” Schroll uttered 
a loud exclamation of terror, for in these words he heard 
the voice of Weber, and, on turning round, recognized his 
whole person. 

“ What wouldst thou have?” asked Rudolph. “ What 
art thou come for?” 

“To comfort thee,” replied the figure, which now sud- 
denly assumed the form and voice of the pedler to whom 
Schroll was indebted for the fortunate die. “Thou hast 
forgotten me; and thence it is that thou art fallen into 
misfortune. Look up and acknowledge thy friend in need, 
that comes only to make thee happy again.” 

“Tf that be thy purpose, wherefore is it that thou wearest 
a shape, before which, of all others that have been on 
earth, I have most reason to shudder?” 

“The reason is, because I must not allow to any man 
my help or my converse on too easy terms. Before ever 
my die was allowed to turn thy fate, I was compelled to 
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give thee certain intimations from which thou knewest 
with whom it was that thou wert dealing.” 

“With whom, then, was it that I was dealing?” cried 
Schroll, staring with his eyes wide open, and his hair 
standing erect. 

“Thou knewest, comrade, at that time, thou knowest at 
this moment,” said the pedler laughing, and tapping him 
on the shoulder. “But what is it that thou desirest?” 

Schroll struggled internally; but, overcome by his deso- 
late condition, he said immediately, “ Dice: I would have 
dice that shall win whenever I wish.” 

“Very well; but first of all stand out of the blaze of 
this golden writing on the wall; it is a writing that has 
nothing to do with thee. Here are dice; never allow them 
to go out of thy own possession; for that might bring thee 
into great trouble. When thou needest me, light a fire at 
the last stroke of the midnight hour; throw in my dice 
and with loud laughter. They will crack once or twice, 
and then split. At that moment catch at them in the 
flames ; but let not the moment slip, or thou art lost. And 
let not thy courage be daunted by the sights that I cannot 
but send before me whensoever I appear. Lastly, avoid 
choosing any holy day for this work; and beware of the 
priest’s benediction. Here, take the dice.” 

Schroll ‘caught at the dice with one hand, whilst with 
the other he covered his eyes. When he next looked up, 
he was standing alone. 

He now quitted the burying-ground to return as hastily 
as possible to the gaming-house, where the light of candles 
was still visible. But it was with the greatest difficulty 
that he obtained money enough from a “friend” to enable 
him to make ‘the lowest stake which the rules allowed. He 
found it a much easier task to persuade the company ta 
use the dice which he had brought with him. They saw 
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in this nothing but a very common superstition, and no 
possibility of any imposture, as they and he should natu- 
rally have benefited alike by the good luck supposed to 
accompany the dice. But the nature of the charm was, 
that only the possessor of the dice enjoyed their supernat- 
ural powers; and hence it was, that, towards morning, 
Schroll reeled home intoxicated with wine and pleasure, 
and laden with the money of all present, to the garret 
where his family were lying, half frozen and famished. 

Their outward condition was immediately improved. 
~The money which Schroll had won was sufficient not only 
for their immediate and most pressing wants: it was 
enough also to pay for a front apartment, and to leave a 
sum sufficient for a very considerable stake. 

With this sum, and in better attire, Rudolph repaired to 
a gaming-house of more fashionable resort, and came home 
in the evening laden with gold. 

He now opened a gaming establishment himself; and so 
much did his family improve in external appearances 
within a very few weeks, that the police began to keep a 
watchful eye over him. 

This induced him to quit the city, and to change his 
residence continually. All the different baths of Germany 
he resorted to beyond other towns: but, though his dice 
perseveringly maintained their luck, he yet never accumu- 
lated any money. Everything was squandered upon the 
dissipated life which he and his family pursued. 

At length, at the Baths of , the matter began to 
take an unfortunate turn. <A violent passion for a beauti- 
ful young lady whom Rudolph had attached himself to in 
vain at balls, concerts, and even at church, suddenly bereft 
him of all sense and discretion. One night when Schroll 
(who now styled himself Captain von Schrollshausen) was 
anticipating a master-stroke from his dice, probably for 
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the purpose of winning the lady by the display of over- 
flowing wealth and splendor, suddenly they lost their vir- 
tue, and failed him without warning. Hitherto they had 
lost only when he willed them to lose: but, on this occa- 
sion, they failed at so critical a moment, as to lose him not 
only all his own money, but a good deal beside that 
he had borrowed. 

Foaming with rage, he came home. He asked furiously 
after his wife: she was from home. He examined the 
dice attentively; and it appeared to him that they were 
not his own. A powerful suspicion seized upon him. 
Madame von Schrollshausen had her own gaming circle as 
well as himself. Without betraying its origin, he had oc- 
casionally given her a few specimens of the privilege at- 
tached to his dice: and she had pressed him earnestly to 
allow her the use of them for a single evening. It was 
true he never parted with them even on going to bed: but 
it was possible that they might have been changed whilst he 
was sleeping. The more he brooded upon this suspicion, 
the more it strengthened: from being barely possible, it 
became probable: from a probability it ripened into a cer- 
tainty ; and this certainty received the fullest confirmation 
at this moment, when she returned home in the gayest 
temper, and announced to him that she had been this 
night overwhelmed with good luck; in proof of which, she 
poured out upon the table a considerable sum in gold coin. 
“ And now,” she added laughingly, “I care no longer for 
your dice ; nay, to tell you the truth, I would not exchange 
my own for them.” 

Rudolph, now confirmed in his suspicions, demanded the 
dice, as his property that had been purloined from him. 
She laughed and refused. He insisted with more vehe- 
mence ; she retorted with warmth; both parties were 
irritated: and, at length, in the extremity of his wrath, 
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Rudolph snatched up a knife and stabbed her; the knife 
pierced her heart; she uttered a single sob, was convulsed 
for a moment, and expired. “Cursed accident!” he ex- 
claimed, when it clearly appeared, on examination, that 
the dice which she had in her purse were not those which 
he suspected himself to have lost. 

No eye but Rudolph’s had witnessed the murder: the 
child had slept on undisturbed: but circumstances be- 
trayed it to the knowledge of the landlord; and, in the 
morning, he was preparing to make it public. By great 
offers, however, Rudolph succeeded in purchasing the 
man’s silence: he engaged in substance to make over to 
the landlord a large sum of money, and to marry his 
daughter, with whom he had long pursued a clandestine 
intrigue. Agreeably to this arrangement, it was publicly 
notified that Madame von Schrollshausen had destroyed 
herself under a sudden attack of hypochondriasis, to which 
she had been long subject. Some there were undoubtedly 
who chose to be sceptics on this matter: but nobody had 
an interest sufficiently deep in the murdered person to 
prompt him to a legal inquiry. 

A fact, which at this time gave Rudolph far more dis- 
turbance of mind than the murder of his once beloved wife, 
was the full confirmation, upon repeated experience, that 
his dice had forfeited their power. For he had now been 
a loser for two days running to so great an extent, that 
he was obliged to abscond on a misty night. THis child, 
towards whom his affection increased daily, he was under 
the necessity of leaving with his host, as a pledge for his 
return and fulfilment of his promises. Ile would not have 
absconded, if it had been in his power to summons his 
dark counsellor forthwith; but on account of the great fes- 
tival of Pentecost, which fell on the very next day, this 
summons was necessarily delayed for a short time. By 
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staying, he would have reduced himself to the necessity of 
inventing various pretexts for delay, in order to keep up 
his character with his creditors; whereas, when he re- 
turned with a sum of money sufficient to meet his debts, 
all suspicions would be silenced at once. 

In the metropolis of an adjacent territory, to which he 
resorted so often that he kept lodgings there constantly, he 
passed Whitsunday with impatience, and resolved on the 
succeeding night to summon and converse with his counsel- 
lor. Impatient, however, as he was of any delay, he did 
not on that account feel the less anxiety as the hour of 
midnight approached. Though he was quite alone in his 
apartments, and had left his servant behind at the baths, 
yet long before midnight he fancied that he heard footsteps 
and whisperings round about him. The purpose he was 
meditating, that he had regarded till now as a matter of 
indifference, now displayed itself in its whole monstrous 
shape. Moreover, he remembered that his wicked coun- 
sellor had himself thought it necessary to exhort him to 
courage, which at present he felt greatly shaken. However, 
he had no choice. As he was enjoined, therefore, with the 
last stroke of twelve, he set on fire the wood which lay 
ready split upon the hearth, and threw the dice into the 
flames, with a loud laughter that echoed frightfully from 
the empty hall and staircases. Confused and half stifled 
by the smoke which accompanied the roaring flames, he 
stood still for a few minutes, when suddenly all the sur- 
rounding objects seemed changed, and he found himself 
transported to his father’s house. His father was lying on 
his death-bed just as he had actually beheld him. He had 
upon his lips the very same expression of supplication and 
anguish with which he had at that time striven to address 
him. Once again he stretched out his arms in love and 


pity to his son; and once again he seemed to expire in 
the act. 
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Schroll was agitated by the picture, which called up and 
reanimated in his memory, with the power of a mighty 
tormentor, all his honorable plans and prospects from that 
innocent period of his life. At this moment the dice 
cracked for the first time; and Schroll turned his face 
towards the flames. A second time the smoke stifled the 
light in order to reveal a second picture. He saw himself 
on the day before the scene of the sand-hill, sitting in his 
dungeon. The clergyman was with him. From the ex- 
pression of his countenance, he appeared to be just saying: 
“Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” Rudolph 
thought of the disposition in which he then was, of the 
hopes which the clergyman had raised in him, and of the 
feeling which he then had, that he was still worthy to be re- 
united to his father, or had become worthy by bitter peni- 
tence. The next fracture of the die disturbed the scene, 
— but to substitute one that was not at all more consola- 
tory. For now appeared a den of thieves, in which the 
unhappy widow of Weber was cursing her children, who — 
left without support, without counsel, without protection — 
had taken to evil courses. In the background stood the 
bleeding father of these ruined children, one hand stretched 
out towards Schroll with a menacing gesture, and the 
other lifted towards heaven with a record of impeachment 
against him. 

At the third splitting of the dice, out of the bosom of 
the smoke arose the figure of his murdered wife, who 
seemed to chase him from one corner of the room to 
another, until at length she came and took a seat at the 
fire-place ; by the side of which, as Rudolph now observed 
with horror, his buried father and the unhappy Weber had 
stretched themselves; and they carried on together a low 
and noiseless whispering and moaning, that agitated him 
with a mysterious horror. 
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After long and hideous visions, Rudolph beheld the 
flames grow weaker and weaker. He approached. The 
figures that stood round about held up their hands in a 
threatening attitude. A moment later, and the time was 
gone for ever; and Rudolph, as his false friend had asserted, 
was a lost man. With the courage of despair he plunged 
through the midst of the threatening figures, and snatched 
at the glowing dice, — which were no sooner touched than 
they split asunder with a dreadful sound, before which the 
apparitions vanished in a body. 

The evil counsellor appeared on this occasion in the 
dress of a grave-digger, and asked, with a snorting sound, 
“ What wouldst thou from me?” 

“YT would remind you of your promise,” answered 
Schroll, stepping back with awe ; “ your dice have lost their 
power.” 

“Through whose fault?” 

Rudolph was silent, and covered his eyes from the 
withering glances of the fiendish being who was gazing 
upon him. 

“Thy foolish desires led thee in chase of the beautiful 
maiden into the church; my words were forgotten; and 
the benediction, against which I warned thee, disarmed 
the dice of their power. In future observe my directions 
betters. 

So saying he vanished; and Schroll found three new 
dice upon the hearth. 

After such scenes sleep was not to be thought of; and 
Rudolph resolved, if possible, to make trial of his dice this 
very night. The ball at the hotel over the way, to which 
he had been invited, and from which the steps of the 
waltzers were still audible, appeared to present a fair oppor- 
tunity. Thither he repaired ; but not without some anxiety, 
lest some of the noises in his own lodgings should have 
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reached the houses over the way. He was happy to find 
this fear unfounded. Everything appeared as if. caleu- 
lated only for /vs senses; for when he inquired, with 
assumed carelessness, what great explosion that was which 
occurred about midnight, nobody acknowledged to having 
heard it. 

The dice also, he was happy to find, answered his expec- 
tations. He found a company engaged at play, and, by the 
break of day, he had met with so much luck, that he was 
immediately able to travel back to the baths, and to redeem 
his child and his word of honor. 

In the baths he now made as many new acquaintances 
as the losses were important which he had lately sustained. 
He was reputed one of the wealthiest cavaliers in the place ; 
and many who had designs upon him in consequence of this 
reputed wealth, willingly lost money to him to favor their 
own schemes ; so that in a single month he gained sums 
which would have established him as a man of fortune. 
Under countenance of this repute, and as a widower, no 
doubt he might now have made successful advances to the 
young lady whom he had formerly pursued, for her father 
had an exclusive regard to property, and would have over- 
looked morals and respectability of that sort in any candi- 
date for his daughter’s hand; but with the largest offers of 
money, he could not purchase his freedom from the contract 
made with his landlord’s daughter, —a woman of very dis- 
reputable character. In fact, six months after the death of 
his first wife, he was married to her. 

By the unlimited profusion of money with which his 
second wife sought to wash out the stains upon her honor, 
Rudolph’s new-raised property was as speedily squandered. 
To part from her, was one of the wishes which lay nearest 
his heart. He had, however, never ventured to express it 
a second time before his father-in-law, for, on the single 
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occasion when he had hinted at such an intention, that 
person had immediately broken out into the most dreadful 
threats... The murder of his first wife was the chain which 
bound him to his second. The boy whom his first wife had 
left him, closely as he resembled her in features and in the 
bad traits of her character, was his only comfort, if indeed 
his gloomy and perturbed mind would allow him at any 
time to taste of comfort. 

To preserve this boy from the evil influences of the many 
bad examples about him, he had already made an agreement 
with a man of distinguished abilities, who was to have 
superintended his education in his own family. But ail 
was frustrated. Madame von Schrollshausen, whose love 
of pomp and display led her eagerly to catch at every pre- 
text for creating a féte, had invited a party on the evening 
before the young boy’s intended departure. The time which 
was not occupied in the eating-room was spent at the 
gaming-table, and dedicated to the dice, of whose extraor- 
dinary powers the owner was at this time availing himself 
with more zeal than usual, having just invested all his 
disposable money in the purchase of a landed estate. One 
of the guests having lost very considerable sums in an un- 
interrupted train of ill-luck, threw the dice, in his vexation, 
with such force upon the table, that one of them fell down. 
The attendants searched for it on the floor, and the child 
also crept about in quest of it. Not finding it, he rose, 
and in rising stept upon it, lost his balance, and fell with 
such violence against the edge of the stove, that he died in 
a few hours of the injury inflicted on the head. 

This accident made the most powerful impression upon 
the father. He recapitulated the whole of his life from the 
first trial he had made of the dice; from them had arisen 
all his misfortunes; in what way could he liberate himself 
from their accursed influence? Revolving this point, and in 
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the deepest distress of mind, Schroll wandered out towards 
nightfall, and strolled through the town. Coming to a 
solitary bridge in the outskirts, he looked down from the 
battlements upon the gloomy depths of the waters below, 
which seemed to regard him with looks of sympathy and 
strong fascination. “So be it then!” he exclaimed, and 
sprang over the railing; but instead of finding his grave in 
the waters, he felt himself below seized powerfully hy the 
grasp of a man, whom, from his scornful laugh, he recog- 
nized as his evil counsellor. The man bore him to the 
shore, and said, “No, no! my good friend; he that once 
enters into a league with me, him I shall deliver from 
death even in his own despite.” 

Half crazy with despair, the next morning Schroll crept 
out of the town with a loaded pistol. Spring was abroad ; 
spring flowers, spring breezes, and nightingales.* They 
were all abroad, but not for Aim or his delight. A crowd 
of itinerant tradesmen passed him, who were on the road 
to a neighboring fair. One of them, observing his dejected 
countenance with pity, attached himself to his side, and 
asked in a tone of sympathy what was the matter. T'wo 
others of the passers-by Schroll heard distinctly saying, 
“Faith, I should not like, for my part, to walk alone with 
such an ill-looking fellow.” He darted a furious glance at 
the men, separated from his pitying companion with a fer- 
vent pressure of his hand, and struck off into a solitary 
track of the forest. In the first retired spot he fired the 
pistol, and behold the man who had spoken to him with so 
much kindness lies stretched in his blood, and he himself 
is without a wound, At this moment, while staring half 


* It may be necessary to inform some readers, who have never 
lived far enough to the south to have any personal knowledge of the 
pightingale, that this bird sings in the daytime as well as the night. 
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unconsciously at the face of the murdered man, he feels 
himself seized from behind. Already he seems to himself 
in the hands of the public executioner. Turning round, 
however, he hardly knows whether to feel pleasure or pain 
on seeing his evil suggester in the dress of a grave-digger. 
“My friend,” said the grave-digger, “if you cannot be 
content to wait for death until I send it, I must be forced 
to end with dragging you to that from which I began by 
saving you,—a public execution. But think not thus, or 
by any other way, to escape me. After death, thou wilt 
assuredly be mine again.” 

“Who, then,” said the unhappy man, “who is the 
murderer of the poor traveller?” 

“Who? why, who but yourself? Was it not yourself 
that fired the pistol?” 

“ Ay, but at my own head.” 

The fiend laughed in a way that made Schroll’s flesh 
creep on his bones. “ Understand this, friend, that he 
whose fate I hold in my hands cannot anticipate it by his 
own act. For the present, begone, if you would escape the 
scaffold. To oblige you once more, I shall throw a veil 
over this murder.” 

Thereupon the grave-digger set about making a grave for 
the corpse, whilst Schroll wandered away,—more for the 
sake of escaping the hideous presence in which he stood, 
than with any view to his own security from punishment. 

Seeing by accident a prisoner under arrest at the guard- 
house, Schroll’s thoughts reverted to his own confinement. 
“ How happy,” said he, “for me and for Charlotte, had I 
then refused to purchase life on such terms, and had bet- 
ter laid to heart the counsel of my good spiritual adviser !” 
Upon this a sudden thought struck him, that he would go 
and find out the old clergyman, and would unfold to him 
his wretched history and situation. He told his wife that 
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some private affairs required his attendance for a few days 
at the town of But, say what he would, he could not 
prevail on her to desist from accompanying him. 


On the journey his chief anxiety was lest the clergy- 
man, who was already advanced in years at the memorable 
scene of the sand-hill, might now be dead. But at the 
very entrance of the town he saw him walking in the street, 
and immediately felt himself more composed in mind than 
he had done for years. The venerable appearance of the 
old man confirmed him still more in his resolution of making 
a full disclosure to him of his whole past life: one only 
transaction, the murder of his first wife, he thought himself 
justified in concealing; since, with all his penitence for it, 
that act was now beyond the possibility of reparation. 

For a long time the pious clergyman refused all belief to 
Schroll’s narrative ; but being at length convinced that he 
had a wounded spirit to deal with, and not a disordered 
intellect, he exerted himself to present all those views of 
religious consolation which his philanthropic character and 
his long experience suggested to him as likely to be effect- 
ual. Eight days’ conversation with the clergyman restored 
Schroll to the hopes of a less miserable future. But the 
good man admonished him at parting to put away from 
himself whatsoever could in any way tend to support his 
unhallowed connection. 

In this direction Schroll was aware that the dice were 
included: and he resolved firmly that his first measure on 
returning home should be to bury in an inaccessible place 
these accursed implements, that could not but bring mis- 
chief to every possessor. On entering the inn, he was met 
by his wife, who was in the highest spirits, and laughing 
profusely. He inquired the cause. “No,” said she: “you 
refused to communicate your motive for coming hither, 
and the nature of your business for the last week: I, too, 
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shall have my mysteries. As to your leaving me in soli- 
tude at an inn, that is a sort of courtesy which marriage 
naturally brings with it; but that you should have trav- 
elled hither for no other purpose than that of trifling away 
your time in the company of an old tedious parson, that 
(you will allow me to say) is a caprice which seems scarce- 
ly worth the money it will cost.” 

“Who, then, has told you that I have passed my time 
with an old parson?” said the astonished Schroll. 

“Who told me? Why, just let me know what your 
business was with the parson, and I’ll let you know in 
turn who it was that told me. So much I will assure you, 
however, now, — that the cavalier, who was my informant, 
is a thousand times handsomer, and a more interesting com- 
panion, than an old dotard who is standing at the-edge of 
the grave.” 

All the efforts of Madame von Schrollshausen to irritate 
the curiosity of her husband proved ineffectual to draw 
from him his secret. The next day, on their return home- 
wards, she repeated her attempts. But he parried them 
all with firmness. A more severe trial to his firmness was 
prepared for him in the heavy bills which his wife present- 
ed to him on his reaching home. Her expenses in clothes 
and in jewels had been so profuse, that no expedient re- 
mained to Schroll but that of selling without delay the 
landed estate he had so lately purchased. A declaration to 
this effect was very ill received by his wife. “Sell the 
estate?” said she; “what, sell the sole resource I shall 
have to rely on when you are dead? And for what rea- 
son, I should be glad to know; when a very little of the 
customary luck of your dice will enable you to pay off 
these trifles? And whether the bills be payed to-day or 
to-morrow cannot be of any very great importance.” 
Upon this, Schroll declared with firmness that he never 
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ment to play again. “Not play again!” exclaimed his 
wife, “pooh! pooh! you make me blush for you! So, 
then, I suppose it’s all true, as was said, that scruples of 
conscience drove you to the old rusty parson; and that he 
enjoined as a penance that you should abstain from gam- 
ing? I was told as much: but I refused to believe it; for 
in your circumstances the thing seemed too senseless and 
irrational.” 

“My dear girl,” said Schroll, “consider —” 

“ Consider! what’s the use of considering? what is there 
to consider about?” interrupted Madame von Schroll- 
shausen: and, recollecting the gay cavalier whom she had 
met at the inn, she now, for the first time, proposed a sep- 
aration herself. “Very well,” said her husband, “I am 
content.” “So am I,” said his father-in-law, who joined 
them at that moment. “ But take notice that first of all I 
must have paid over to me an adequate sum of money for 
the creditable support of my daughter: else —” 

Here he took Schroll aside, and the old threat of reveal- 
ing the murder so utterly disheartened him, that at length 
in despair he consented to his terms. 

Once more, therefore, the dice were to be tried; but 
only for the purpose of accomplishing the separation: that 
over, Schroll resolved to seek a livelihood in any other 
way, even if it were as a day-laborer. ‘The stipulated sum 
was at length all collected within a few hundred dollars ; 
and Schroll was already looking out for some old disused 
well into which he might throw the dice, and then have it 
filled up; for even a river seemed to him a hiding-place 
not sufficiently secure for such instruments of misery. 

Remarkable it was on the very night when the last ar- 
rears were to be obtained of his father-in-law’s demand — 
a night which Schroll had anticipated with so much bitter 
anxiety — that he became unusually gloomy and dejected. 
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He was particularly disturbed by the countenance of a 
stranger, who for several days running had lost consider- 
able sums. The man called himself Stutz; but he had 
a most striking resemblance to his old comrade Weber, 
who had been shot at the sand-hill; and differed indeed in 
nothing but in the advantage of blooming youth. Scarce 
had he leisure to recover from the shock which this spec- 
tacle occasioned, when a second occurred. About mid- 
night another man, whom nobody knew, came up to the 
gaming-table, and interrupted the play by recounting an 
event which he represented as having just happened. A 
certain man, he said, had made a covenant with some per- 
son or other that they call the Evil One,— or what is it 
you call him? 


and by means of this covenant he had 
obtained a steady run of good luck at play. “ Well, sir,” 
he went on, “and would you believe it, the other day he 
began to repent of this covenant; my gentleman wanted to 
rat, he wanted to rat, sir. Only, first of all, he resolved 
privately to make up a certain sum of money. Ah, the 
poor idiot! he little knew whom he had to deal with: the 
Evil One, as they choose to call him, was not a man to let 
himself be swindled in that manner. No, no, my good 
friend. I saw—TI mean, the Evil One saw — what was 
going on betimes; and he secured the swindler just as he 
fancied himself on the point of pocketing the last arrears 
of the sum wanted.” 

The company began to laugh so loudly at this pleasant 
fiction, as they conceived it, that Madame von Schroll- 
shausen was attracted from the adjoining room. The story 
was repeated to her; and she was the more delighted with 
it, because in the relater she recognized the gay cavalier 
whom she had met at the inn. Everybody laughed again, 
except two persons,— Stutz and Schroll. The first had 
again lost all the money in his purse; and the second was 
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so confounded by the story, that he could not forbear star- 
ing with fixed eyes on the stranger, who stood over against 
him. His consternation increased when he perceived that 
the stranger’s countenance seemed to alter at every mo- 
ment; and that nothing remained unchanged in it, except 
the cold expression of inhuman scorn with which he per- 
severingly regarded himself. 

At length he could endure this no longer: and he re- 
marked, therefore, upon Stutz again losing a bet, that it 
was now late; that Mr. Stutz was too much in a run of 
bad luck; and that on these accounts he would defer the 
further pursuit of their play until another day. And 
thereupon he put the dice into his pocket. 

“Stop!” said the strange cavalier; and the voice froze 
Schroll with horror; for he knew too well to whom that 
dreadful tone and those fiery eyes belonged. 

“Stop!” he said again; “produce your dice!” And 
tremblingly Schroll threw them upon the table. 

“ Ah! I thought as much,” said the stranger; “they 
are loaded dice!” So saying, he called for a hammer, 
and struck one of them in two. “See!” said he to Stutz, 
holding out to him the broken dice, which in fact seemed 
loaded with lead. “Stop! vile impostor!” exclaimed the 
young man, as Schroll was preparing to quit the room in 
the greatest confusion; and he threw the dice at him, 
one of which lodged in his right eye. The tumult in- 
creased ; the police came in ; and Stutz was apprehended, 
as Schroll’s wound assumed a very dangerous appearance. 

Next day Schroll was in a violent fever. He asked 
repeatedly for Stutz. But Stutz had been committed to 
close confinement ; it having been found that he had tray- 
elled with false passes. He now confessed that he was one 
of the sons of the mutineer Weber; that his sickly mother 
had died soon after his father’s execution; and that him- 
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self and his brother, left without the control of guardians 
and without support, had taken to bad courses. 

On hearing this report, Schroll rapidly worsened ; and 
he unfolded to a young clergyman his whole unfortunate 
history. About midnight, he sent again in great haste for 
the clergyman. He came. But at sight of him Schroll 
stretched out his hands in extremity of horror, and waved 
him away from his presence ; but before his signals were 
complied with, the wretched man had expired in convul- 
sions. : 

From his horror at the sight of the young clergyman, 
and from the astonishment of the clergyman himself, on 
arriving and hearing that he had already been seen in the 
sick-room, it was inferred that his figure had been assumed 
for fiendish purposes. The dice and the strange cavalier 
disappeared at the same time with their wretched victim, 
and were seen no more. 


— 


THE KING OF HAYTI. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


Srx weeks after his death stood the bust of the late 
stamp-distributor Goodchild, exposed to public view in the 
china-manufactory of L For what purpose? Simply 
for this, — that he might call heaven and earth to witness, 
that, allowing for some little difference in the colors, he 
looked just as he did heretofore in life: a proposition 
which his brother and heir, Mr. Goodchild the merchant, 
flatly denied. For this denial Mr. Goodchild had his pri- 
vate reasons. “It is true,” said he, “my late brother, the 
stamp-distributor, God rest him! did certainly bespeak 
three dozen copies of his own bust at the china-works ; but 
surely he bespoke them for his use in this life, and not in 
the next. His intention, doubtless, was to send a copy to 
each of those loose companions of his who helped him to 
run through his fine estate: natural enough for him to pro- 
pose as a spendthrift, but highly absurd for me to ratify 
as executor to so beggarly an inheritance; and therefore 
assuredly I shall not throw so much money out of the 
windows.” 

This was plausible talking to all persons who did not 
happen to know that the inheritance amounted to twenty- 
five thousand dollars; and that the merchant Goodchild, 
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as was unanimously affirmed by all the Jews, both Chris- 
tian and Jewish, in L , weighed, moreover, in his own 
person, independently of that inheritance, one entire ton 


of gold. 


GHP EE pelts 
The Ostensible Reason. 


The china-works would certainly never have been put 
off with this allegation; and therefore, by the advice of 
his attorney, he had in reserve a more special argument 
why he ought not to pay for the six-and-thirty busts. “ My 
brother,” said he, “may have ordered so many copies of 
his bust. It is possible. I neither affirm nor deny. Busts 
may be ordered, and my brother may have ordered them. 
But what then? I suppose all men will grant that he 
meant the busts to have some resemblance to himself, and 
by no means to have no resemblance. But now, be it 
known, they have no resemblance to him. rgo, I refuse 
to take them. One word’s as good as a thousand.” 


CHAPTER, LiL. 


“In the second place” — Dinner is on the Table. 


But this one word, no, nor a thousand such, would sat- 
isfy Mr. Whelp, the proprietor of the china-works ; so he 
summoned Mr. Goodchild before the magistracy. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Whelp’s lawyer, in order to show his inge- 
nuity, had filled sixteen folio pages with an introductory 
argument, in which he labored to prove that the art of 
catching a likeness was an especial gift of God, bestowed 
on very few portrait-painters and sculptors; and which, 
therefore, it was almost impious and profane to demand of 
amere uninspired baker of porcelain. From this argu- 
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ment he went on to infer @ fortior’ in the second place, 
that where the china-baker dd hit the likeness, and had 
done so much more than could lawfully be asked of him, 
it was an injustice that would ery aloud to heaven for 
redress, if, after all, his works were returned upon his 
hands ; especially where, as in the present instance, so 
much beauty of art was united with the peculiar merit of a 
portrait. It was fatal, however, to the effect of this argu- 
ment, that just as the magistrate arrived at — “Jn the sec- 
ond place,’ —his servant came in and said, “If you please, 
sir, dinner is on the table.” Naturally, therefore, conceiv- 
ing that the gite of the lawyer’s reasoning was to defend 
the want of resemblance as an admitted fact, which it 
would be useless to deny, the worthy magistrate closed 
the pleadings, and gave sentence against Mr. Whelp, the 
plaintiff. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Professional Verdict. 


Mr. Whelp was confounded at this decree; and as the 
readiest means of obtaining a revision of it, he sent in to 
the next sitting of the bench a copy of the bust, which 
had previously been omitted. As bad luck would have it, 
however, there happened on this occasion to be present an 
artist who had a rancorous enmity buth to Mr. Whelp and 
to the modeller of the bust. This person, being asked his 
opinion, declared without scruple, that the bust was as 
wretched a portrait as it was lamentable in its pretensions 
as a work of art, and that his youngest pupil would not 
have had the audacity to produce so infamous a perform- 
ance, unless he had an express wish to be turned neck and 
heels out of his house. 

Upon this award of the conscientious artist — out of 
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regard to his professional judgment — the magistracy 
thought fit to impose silence upon their own senses, which 
returned a very opposite award: and thus it happened 
that the former decision was affirmed. Now, certainly, 
Mr. Whelp had his remedy: he might appeal from the 
magistrate’s sentence. But this he declined. “No, no,” 
said he, “I know what I’m about: I shall want the magis- 
trate once more; and I must n’t offend him. I will appeal 
to public opinion: that shall decide between me and the 
old rogue of a merchant.” 

And precisely in this way it was brought about, that the 
late stamp-distributor Goodchild came to stand exposed to 
the public view in the centre window of the china-manu- 
factory. 


CGHAPBP TER V. 
The Sinecurist. 


At the corner of this china-manufactory a beggar had 
his daily station, which, except for his youth, which was 
now and then thrown in his teeth, was indeed a right pleas- 
ant sinecure. To this man Mr. Whelp promised a hand- 
some present if he would repeat to him in the evening 
what the passers-by had said of the bust in the day-time. 
Accordingly at night the beggar brought him the true and 
comfortable intelligence, that young and old had unan- 
imously pronounced the bust a most admirable likeness 
of the late stamp-distributor Goodchild. This report was 
regularly brought for eight days: on the eighth Mr. Whelp 
was satisfied, and paid off his commissioner, the beggar. 

The next morning Mr. Whelp presented himself at Mr. 


Goodchild’s to report the public approbation of his broth. 
er’s bust. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Young Visionary. 


But here there was sad commotion. Mr. Goodchild was 
ill: and his illness arose from a little history, which must 
here be introduced by way of episode. Mr. Goodchild had 
an only daughter named Ida. Now Miss Ida had begun, 
like other young ladies of her age, to think of marriage: 
nature had put it into her head to consider all at once that 
she was seventeen years of age. And it sometimes oc- 
curred to her that Mr. Tempest, the young barrister, who 
occupied the first floor over the way, was just the very man 
she would like in the character of lover. Thoughts of the 
same tendency appeared to have occurred also to Mr. Tem- 
pest. Ida seemed to him remarkably well fitted to play 
the part of a wife; and when he pretended to be reading 
the Pandects at his window, too often (it must be acknowl- 
edged) his eyes were settled all the while upon Ida’s 
blooming face. The glances of these eyes did certainly 
cause some derangement occasionally in Ida’s sewing and 
netting. What if they did? Let her drop as many 
stitches as she would, the next day was long enough to 
take them up again. 

This young man, then, was clearly pointed out by Prov- 
idence as the partner of her future life. Ah! that her 
father would think so too! But he called him always the 
young visionary. And whenever she took a critical review 
of all their opposite neighbors, and fell as if by accident 
upon the domestic habits, respectable practice, and other 
favorable points about Mr. Tempest, her father never failed 
to close the conversation by saying,—“ Ay, but he’s a 
mere young visionary.” And why, Mr. Goodchild? Sim- 
ply for these two reasons: first, because once at a party 
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where they had met, Mr. Tempest had happened to say a 
few words very displeasing to his prejudices on the “ golden 
age” of German poetry, to which Mr. Goodchild was 
much attached, and‘on which he could bear no opposition. 
Secondly, and chiefly, because, at the same time, he had 
unfortunately talked of the King of Hayti as a true 
crowned head,—a monarch whom Mr. Goodchild was 
determined never to acknowledge. 


CHAPTER VII. 


At last, Ida and Mr. Tempest had come to form a regu- 
lar correspondence together in the following way. The 
young advocate had conducted a commerce of looks with 
the lovely girl for a long time, and hardly knowing how it . 
began, he had satisfied himself that she looked like an 
angel; and he grew very anxious to know whether she 
also talked like one? To ascertain this point, he followed 
her many a time, and up and down many a street; and he 
bore patiently, for her sake, all the angry looks of his cli- 
ents, which seemed to say that he would do more wisely to 
stay at home and study their causes, than to roam about in 
chase of a pretty girl, Mr. Tempest differed from his cli- 
ents on this matter: suits at law, said he, have learned to 
wait ; they are used to it; but hearts have not learned to 
wait, and never will be used to it. However, all was in 
vain. Ida was attended constantly either by her father, or 
by an old governess; and in either case his scheme was 
knocked on the head. 

At length, chance did for him more than he could ever 
do for himself, and placed him one night at her elbow in 
the theatre. True it was that her father, whose dislike to 
him ever since his fatal acknowledgment of the King of 
Hayti he had not failed to remark, sat on the other side 
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of her; but the devil is in it, thought he, if I cannot steal 
a march on him the whole night through. As the overture 
to his scheme, therefore, he asked, in the most respectful 
manner, for the play-bill which Ida held in her hand. On 
returning it, he said,— what a pity that the vanity of the 
manager should disturb so many excellent parts; the part 
allotted to himself would have been far better played by 
several others in the company. 

Mr. Tempest was not much delighted on observing that 
Mr. Goodchild did not receive this remark very propi- 
tiously, but looked still gloomier than before. The fact 
was, that the manager constantly attended all Mr. Good- 
child’s literary parties, professed great deference for his 
opinions, and was in return pronounced by Mr. Goodchild 
aman of “exceedingly good taste and accurate judgment.” 
His first shot, Mr. Tempest saw clearly, had missed fire ; 
and he would have been very glad to have had it back 
again; for he was thrown into a hideous fright when he 
saw the deep darkness which was gathering on Mr. Good- 
child’s face. Meantime, it was some little support to him 
under his panic, that, in returning the play-bill to Ida, he 
had ventured to press her hand, and fancied (but it could 
only be fancy) that she slightly returned the pressure. 
His enemy, whose thunder now began to break, insisted on 
giving an importance to his remark which the unfortunate 
young man himself had never contemplated, — having 
meant it only as an introduction to further conversation, 
and not at all valuing himself upon it. “A pity, my good 
sir,” said Mr. Goodchild: “why so, my good sir? On the 
contrary, my good sir, on the contrary, I believe it is pretty 
generally admitted that there is no part whatsoever in 
which this manager fails to outshine all competitors.” 

“Very true, sir; as you observe, sir, he outshines all his 
competitors ; and, in fact, that was just the very remark I 
wished to make.” 
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“Tt was, was it? Well, then, upon my word, my good 
sir, you took a very odd way to express it. The fact is, 
young and visionary people of this day are very rash in 
their judgments. But it is not to be supposed that se 
admirable a performer as this can be at all injured by 
such light and capricious opinions.” 

Mr. Tempest was confounded by this utter discomfiture 
of his inaugural effort, and sank dejected into silence. But 
his victorious foe looked abroad in all directions with a 
smiling and triumphant expression on his face, as if asking 
whether anybody had witnessed the ability with which he 
had taken down the conceit of the young rattle-brain. 

However, Mr. Tempest was not so utterly dejected, but 
he consoled himself with thinking that every dog has his 
day: his turn would come; and he might yet perhaps suc- 
ceed in laying the old dragon asleep. 


CHAPTER Vii. 


With a view to do this as soon as possible, at the end of 
the first act he begged a friend who stood next to him to 
take his place by the side of Ida for a few minutes, and 
then hastened out. Under one of the lamps on the outside 
of the theatre, he took out from his pocket the envelope of 
a letter he had lately received, and with a pencil wrote 
upon it a formal declaration of love. His project was, to 
ask Ida a second time for the play-bill, and on returning it, 
to crush up the little note and put both together into her 
hand. But lord! how the wisest schemes are baffled! On 
returning to the pit, he found the whole condition of things 
changed. His faithless representative met him with an 
apology at the very door. The fact was, that, seeing a 
pretty young lady standing close by him, the devil of gal- 
lantry had led him to cede to her use in perpetuity what 
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had been committed to his own care in trust only for a few 
minutes. Nor was this all; for the lady being much ad- 
mired and followed, and (like comets or Highland chief- 
tains) having her “tail” on for this night, there was no 
possibility of reaching the neighborhood of Ida for the 
pressure of the lady’s tail of followers. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In his whole life had Mr. Tempest never witnessed a 
more stupid performance, worse actors, or more disgusting 
people about him, than during the time that he was sepa- 
rated from Ida. With the eye of an experienced tactician, 
he had calculated to a hair the course he must steer, on the 
termination of the play, to rejoin the object of his anxious 
regard. But alas! when the curtain dropped, he found his 
road quite blocked up. No remedy was left but to press 
right on, and without respect of persons. But he gained 
nothing by the indefatigable labor of his elbows except a 
great number of scowling looks. His attention was just 
called to this, when Ida, who had now reached the door, | 
looked back for a moment, and then disappeared in com- 
pany with her father. Two minutes after, he had himself 
reached the door; but, looking round, he exclaimed pretty 
loudly, “Ah, good lord! it’s of no use;”—and then 
through the moonlight and the crowd of people he shot like 
an arrow, leaving them all to wonder what madness had 
seized the young advocate, who was usually so rational and 
composed. However, he overtook the object of his pursuit 
in the street in which he lived. For, upon his turning 
rapidly round the corner, Mr. Goodchild, alarmed at his 
noise and his speed, turned round upon him suddenly, and 
said, “Is this a man or a horse?” 
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CHAPTER X. 


“Mr. Goodchild,” began the breathless barrister, “I am 
very much indebted to you.” 

“Hem!” said the other in a way which seemed to ex- 
press, “ What now, my good sir?” 

“You have this evening directed my attention to the em- 
inent qualifications of our manager. Most assuredly you 
were in the right; he played the part divinely.” 

Here Mr. Tempest stopped to congratulate himself upon 
the triumphant expression which the moonlight revealed 
upon the face of his antagonist. On this triumph, if his 
plans succeeded, he meant to build a triumph of his own. 

“Ay, ay: what, then, you’ve come to reason at last, 
my good sir?” 

“Your judgment and penetration, Mr. Goodchild, I am 
bound at all times to bow to as far superior to my own.” 

During this compliment to the merchant’s penetration, 
Mr. Tempest gently touched the hand of Ida with his pen- 
cil note: the hand opened, and, like an oyster, closed upon 
it in an instant. “In which scene, Mr. Tempest,” said the 
merchant, “is it your opinion that the manager acquitted 
himself best ? ” 

“In which scene!” Here was a delightful question. 
The advocate had attended so exclusively to Ida, that 
whether there were any scenes at all in the whole per- 
formance was more than he could pretend to say; and now 
he was to endure a critical examination on the merits of 
each scene in particular. He was in direful perplexity. 
Considering, however, that in most plays there is some love, 
and therefore some love-scenes, he dashed at it, and boldly 
said, “In that scene, I think, where he makes the declara- 
tion of love.” 

“Declaration of love! why, God bless my soul! in the 
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whole part, from the beginning to end, there is nothing like 
a declaration of love.” 

“QO, confound your accuracy, you old fiend!” thought 
Mr. Tempest to himself; but aloud he said: “No decla- 
ration of love, do you say? Is it possible? Why, then, 
I suppose I must have mistaken for the manager that man 
who played the lover: surely he played divinely.” 

“Divinely! divine stick! what, that wretched, stammer- 
ing, wooden booby? Why he would have been hissed off 
the stage, if it had n't been well known that he was a 
stranger hired to walk through the part for that night.” 

Mr. Tempest, seeing that the more he said the deeper 
he plunged into the mud, held it advisable to be silent. 
On the other hand, Mr. Goodchild began to be ashamed 
of his triumph over what he had supposed the lawyer’s 
prejudices. He took his leave, therefore, in these words: 
“ Good night, Mr. Tempest; and for the future, my good 
sir, do not judge so precipitately as you did on that occasion 
when you complimented a black fellow with the title of 
king, and called St. Domingo by the absurd name of Hayti. 
Some little consideration and discretion go to every sound 
opinion.” 

So saying, the old dragon walked off with his treasure, 
and left the advocate with his ears still tingling from his 
mortifications. 

“Just to see the young people of this day,” said Mr. 
Goodchild; “what presumption and what ignorance!” 
The whole evening through he continued to return to this 
theme; and during supper nearly choked himself in an 
ebullition of fiery zeal upon this favorite topic. 
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CRRA P EER. eke 
The Letter-Boz. 


To her father’s everlasting question, “Am not I in the 
right, then?” Ida replied in a sort of pantomime, which 
was intended to represent “Yes.” This was her outward 
yes ; but in her heart she was thinking of no other yes than 
that which she might one day be called on to pronounce at 
the altar by the side of Mr. Tempest. And therefore, at 
length, when the eternal question came round again, she 
nodded in a way which rather seemed to say, “ O, dear sir, 
you are in the right for anything I have to say against it,” 
than anything like a downright yes. On which Mr. Good- 
child quitted one favorite theme for another more immedi- 
ately necessary, viz. the lukewarmness of young people 
towards good counsel and sound doctrine. 

Meantime, Ida’s looks were unceasingly directed to her 
neck-handkerchief: the reason of which was this. In 
order, on the one hand, to have the love-letter as near as 
possible to her heart, and, on the other, to be assured that 
it was in safe custody, she had converted the beautiful 
white drapery of her bosom into a letter-case ; and she felt 
continually urged to see whether the systole and diastole 
which went on in other important contents of this letter- 
case, might not by chanee expose it to view. The letter 
asked for an answer; and late as it was, when all the house 
were in bed, Ida set about one. On the following morn- 
ing this answer was conveyed to its destination by the man 
who delivered the newspapers to her father and Mr. 
Tempest. 

From this day forward there came so many letters to 
Miss Goodchild by the new-established post, that the 
beautiful letter-case was no longer able to contain them. 
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She was now obliged to resort to the help of her writing- 
desk, which, so long as her father had no suspicions, was 
fully sufficient. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The paper intercourse now began to appear too little to 
Mr. Tempest. For what can be despatched in a moment 
by word of mouth, would often linger unaccomplished for 
a thousand years when conducted in writing. True it was 
that a great deal of important business had already been 
despatched by the letters. For instance, Mr. Tempest had 
through this channel assured himself that Ida was willing 
to be his forever. Yet even this was not enough. The 
contract had been made, but not sealed upon the rosy lips 
of Ida. 

This seemed monstrous to Mr. Tempest. “Grant me 
patience,” said he to himself; “grant me patience ; when 
I think of the many disgusting old relations, great raw- 
boned, absurd fellows, with dusty, snuff-powdered beards, 
that have revelled in that lip-paradise, hardly knowing — 
old withered wretches !— what they were about, or what a 
blessing was conferred upon them; whilst I — yes, I, that 
am destined to call her my bride one of these days — am 
obliged to content myself with payments of mere paper- 
money.” 

This seemed shocking; and, indeed, considering the 
terms on which he now stood with Ida, Mr. Tempest could 
scarcely believe it himself. He paced up and down his 
study in anger, flinging glances at every turn upon the 
opposite house, which contained his treasure. All at once 
he stopped: “ What’s all this?” said he, on observing Mr. 
Goodchild’s servants lighting up the chandeliers in the 
great saloon. “ What’s in the wind now?” And imme- 
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diately he went to his writing-table for Ida’s last letter ; for 
Ida sometimes communicated any little events in the family 
that could anyways affect their correspondence; on this 
occasion, however, she had given no hint of anything 
extraordinary approaching. Yet the preparations and the 
bustle indicated something very extraordinary. Mr. Tem- 
pest’s heart began to beat violently. What was he to 
think? Great fétes, in a house where there is an only 
daughter, usually have some reference to her. “ Go, Tyr- 
rel,’ said he to his clerk, “go and make inquiries (but 
cautiously, you understand, and in a lawyer-like manner) 
as to the nature and tendency of these arrangements.” 
Tyrrel came back with the following report: Mr. Good- 
child had issued cards for a very great party on that 
evening; all the seniors were invited to tea, and almost 
all the young people of condition throughout the town to 
a masqued ball at night. The suddenness of the invita- 
tions, and the consequent hurry of the arrangements, arose 
in this way: arich relative who lived in the country had 
formed a plan for coming by surprise, with his whole 
family, upon Mr. Goodchild. But Mr. Goodchild had acci- 
dentally received a hint of his intention by some side-wind, 
and had determined to turn the tables on his rich relation 
by surprising him with a masquerade. 

“QO heavens! what barbarity!” said Mr. Tempest, as 
‘towards evening he saw from his windows young and old 
trooping to the féte. “ What barbarity! There’s hardly 
a scoundrel in the place but is asked; and I—JI, John 
Tempest, that am to marry the jewel of the house, must be 
content to witness the preparations and to hear the sound 
of their festivities from the solitude of my den.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Questions and Commands. 


As night drew on, more and more company continued 
to pour in. The windows being very bright, and the cur- 
tains not drawn, no motion of the party could escape our 
advocate. What pleased him better than all the splendor 
which he saw, was the melancholy countenance of the 
?-ind-hearted girl, as she stood at the centre window and 
looked over at him. This melancholy countenance and 
these looks, directed at himself, were occasioned, as he soon 
became aware, by a proposal which had been made to play 
at questions and commands. This game, in fact, soon 
began. “Thunder and lightning!” said Mr. Tempest, 
discovering what it was, “is this to be endured?” 

If the mere possibility of such an issue had alarmed 
him, how much more sensible was his affliction when he 
saw, as a matter of fact laid visibly before his bodily eyes, 
that every fool and coxcomb availed himself of the privi- 
lege of the game to give to Ida, his own destined bride, 
kisses * without let or hindrance; “ whilst I,” said he, “1, 
John Tempest, have never yet been blessed with one.” 

But if the sight of such liberties taken with his blooming 
Ida placed him on the brink of desperation, much more 
desperate did he become when that sight was shut out by 
that ~“ consummate villain” (as he chose to style him) the 
footman, who at this moment took it into his head, or was 
ordered, to let down the curtains. Behind the curtains, — 
ah! ye gods, what scenes might not pass! 

“This must be put a stop to,” said Mr. Tempest, taking 


* The reader must remember that the scene is laid in Germany. 
This, and other instances of grossiéreté, haye been purposely retained, 
jn illustration of German manners. 
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his hat and cane, and walking into the street. Ay; but 
how? This was a question he could not answer. Wan- 
dering, therefore, up and down the streets until it had 
become quite dark, he returned at length to the point from 
which he had set out, and found that one nuisance at least 
—viz. the kissing — had ceased, and had given place to a 
concert. For Ida’s musical talents and fine voice were 
well known, and she was generally called the little Cata- 
lani. She was now singing, and a crowd of persons had 
collected under the window to hear her, who seemed, by 
their looks, to curse every passer-by for the disturbance he 
made. 

Mr. Tempest crept on tiptoe to join the crowd of listen- 
ers, and was enraptured by the sweet tones of Ida’s voice. 
After the conclusion of the air, and when the usual hub- 
bub of enchanting! divine! &c. had rung out its peal, the 
by-standers outside began to talk of the masquerade. In 
the crowd were some of those who had been invited; and 
one amongst them was flattering himself that nobody would 
recognize him before he should unmasque. 


GHA PALER. XLV. 
The Death’s-Head Masque. 


Thus much information Mr. Tempest drew from this 
casual conversation, that he found it would not be required 
of the masquers to announce their names to any person 
on their arrival. Upon this hint he grounded a plan for 
taking a part in the masqued ball. By good luck he was 
already provided with a black domino against the winter 
masquerades at the public rooms; this domino was so 
contrived that the head of the wearer was hidden under 
the cloak, in which an imperceptible opening was made 
for the eyes; the real head thus became a pair of shoul- 
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ders, and upon this was placed a false head, which, when 
lifted up, exposed a white skull with eyeless sockets, and 
grinning, with a set of brilliantly white teeth, at the curi- 
ous spectator. 

Having settled his scheme, Mr. Tempest withdrew to 
his own lodgings, in order to make preparations for its 
execution. 


CHAPTER XV. 
It’s only I. 


The company at Mr. Goodchild’s consisted of two di- 
visions: No. 1, embracing the elder or more fashionable 
persons, and those who were nearly connected with the 
family, had been invited to tea, supper, and a masqued 
ball; No. 2, the younger and less distinguished persons, 
had been invited to the ball only. This arrangement, 
which proceeded from the penurious disposition of Mr. 
Goodchild, had on this occasion the hearty approbation 
of Mr. Tempest. About eleven o’clock, therefore, when a 
great part of the guests in the second division had already 
arrived, he ordered a sedan-chair to be fetched; and then, 
causing himself to be carried up and down through several 
streets, that nobody might discover from what house the 
gigantic domino had issued, he repaired to the house of 
Mr. Goodchild. 

His extraordinary stature excited so much the more 
astonishment amongst the party-colored mob of masquers, 
because he kept himself wholly aloof from all the rest, and 
paced up and down with haughty strides. His demeanor 
and air had in it something terrific to everybody except to 
Ida, to whom he had whispered as he passed her alone in 
an anteroom, “Don’t be alarmed; it’s only I;” at the 
same time giving her a billet, in which he requested a few 

33 
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moments’ conversation with her at any time in the course 
of the evening. 

Some persons, however, had observed him speaking to 
Ida; and therefore, on her return to the great saloon, she 
was pressed on all sides to tell what she knew of the 
mysterious giant. She, good heavens! how should she 
know anything of him? “What had he said, then?” 
That, too, she could as little answer. He spoke, she said, 
in such a low, hollow, and unintelligible tone, that she 
was quite alarmed, and heard nothing of what he uttered. 

The company now betrayed more and more anxiety in 
reference to the unknown masque, so that Ida had no 
chance for answering his billet, or granting the request 
which it contained. Mr. Tempest now began to regret 
much that he had not selected an ordinary masque, in 
which he might have conversed at his ease, without being 
so remarkably pointed.out to the public attention. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Suspicions. 


The murmurs about the tall domino grew louder and 
louder, and gathered more and more about him. He 
began to hear doubts plainly expressed, whether he was 
actually invited. The master of the house protested, that, 
so far from having any such giant amongst his acquaint- 
ance, he had never seen such a giant except in show- 
booths. ‘This mention of booths gave a very unfortunate 
direction to the suspicions already abroad against the 
poor advocate; for at that time there was a giant in the 
town who was exhibiting himself for money, and Mr. 
Goodchild began to surmise that this man, either with a 
view to the increasing his knowledge of men and man- 
ners, or for his recreation after the tedium of standing te 
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be gazed at through a whole day’s length, had possibly 
smuggled himself as a contraband article into his masqued 
ball. 


CHAPTER XVIk 
Difficulties increased. 


The worthy host set to work very deliberately to count 
his guests, and it turned out that there was actually just 
one masque more than there should be. Upon this he 
stepped into the middle of the company, and spoke as 
follows: “ Most respectable and respected masques, under 
existing circumstances, and for certain weighty causes 
me thereto moving (this phrase Mr. Goodchild had bor- 
rowed from his lawyer), I have to request that you will 
all and several, one after another, communicate your 
names to me by whispering them into my ear.” 

Well did Mr. Tempest perceive what were the existing 
circumstances, and what the reasons thereto moving, which 
had led to this measure; and very gladly he would have 
withdrawn himself from this vexatious examination by 
marching off; but it did not escape him that a couple of 
sentinels were already posted at the door. 


(CEL AIE MEA Y ROMG BRE 
Panic. 


More than one half of the guests had already com- 
municated their names to Mr. Goodchild, and stood wait- 
ing in the utmost impatience for the examination of the 
giant. But the giant, on his part, was so little eager to 
gratify them by passing before others, that at length, 
when all the rest had gone through their probation 
honorably, he remained the last man, and thus was, tpso 
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facto, condemned as the supernumerary man before his 
trial commenced. 

The company was now divided into two great classes, — 
those who had a marriage garment, and the unfortunate 
giant who had none. So much was clear; but, to make 
further discoveries, the host now stepped up to him hastily 
and said, “Your name, if you please?” 

The masque stood as mute, as tall, and as immovable 
as the gable end of a house. “Your name?” repeated 
Mr. Goodchild; “I’ll trouble you for your name?” No 
answer coming, a cold shivering seized upon Mr. Good- 
child. In fact, at this moment a story came across him 
from his childish years, that, when Dr. Faustus was 
played, it had sometimes happened that amongst the stage 
devils there was suddenly observed to be one too many, 
and the supernumerary one was found to be no spurious 
devil, but a true, sound, and legitimate devil. 

For the third time, while his teeth chattered, he said, 
“Your name, if you please?” 

“T have none,” said Mr. Tempest, in so hollow a voice, 
that the heart of the worthy merchant sunk down in a 
moment to his knee-buckles, and an ice-wind of panic 
began to blow pretty freshly through the whole company. 

“Your face, then, if you please, sir?” stammered out 
Mr. Goodchild. 

Very slowly and unwillingly the masque, being thus 
importunately besieged, proceeded to comply ; but scarcely 
had he unmasqued and exposed the death’s head, when 
every soul ran out of the room with an outery of horror. 

The masque sprang after them, bounding like a grey- 
hound, and his grinning skull nodding as he moved. This 
he did under pretence of pursuing them, but in fact to take 
advantage of the general panic for making his exit. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
The Parting Kiss. — Miss Goodchild in the Arms of Death. 


In an anteroom, now totally deserted, Death was met 
by Ida, who said to him,—*“ Ah! for God’s sake make 
your escape. Oh! if you did but know what anxiety I 
have suffered on account of your strange conceit.” Here 
she paused, and spite of her anxiety she could not for- 
bear smiling at the thought of the sudden coup-de-thédtre 
by which Mr. Tempest had turned the tables upon every 
soul that had previously been enjoying his panic. In the 
twinkling of an eye he had inflicted a far deeper panic 
upon them, and she herself had been passed by the whole 
herd of fugitives, —tall and short, corpulent and lanky, 
halt and lame, young and old,—all spinning away with 
equal energy before the face of the supernumerary guest. 

Death, in return, told Ida how he had been an eyewitness 
to the game of questions and commands, and to the letting 
down of the curtains. This spectacle (he acknowledged) 
had so tortured him, that he could stand it no longer, and 
he had sworn within himself that he would have a kiss as 
well as other persons; and further, that he would go and 
fetch it himself from the midst of the masquerade, though 
not expecting to have been detected as the extra passenger 
or nip.* And surely, when a whole company had tasted 
the ambrosia of her lips, Miss Goodchild would not be so 
unkind as to dismiss him alone without that happiness. 

No, Miss Goodchild was not so unkind; and Death 
was just in the act of applying his lips to the rosy mouth 
of Ida, when old Goodchild came peeping in at the door 


* In England, passengers who are taken up on stage-coaches by 
the collusion of the guard and coachman, without the knowledge of 
the proprietors, are called nips. 
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to see if the coast was clear of the dreadful masque, and 
behind him was a train of guests, all stepping gently and 
on tiptoe from an adjoining corridor. 

Every soul was petrified with astonishment on seeing 
the young, warm-breathing Ida on such close and appar- 
ently friendly terms with the black gigantic Death, whose 
skull was grinning just right above the youthful pair, and 
surmounting them like a crest. At this sight all became 
plain, and the courage of the company, which had so re- 
cently sunk below the freezing point, suddenly rose at 
once above boiling heat. Mr. Goodchild levelled a blow 
at the Death’s head which had caused him so much pain 
and agitation; and Mr. Tempest, seeing that no better 
course remained, made off for the front door; and thus 
the uninvited masque, who had so lately chased and eject- 
ed the whole body of the invited ones, was in turn chased 
and ejected by them. 

The festivities had been too violently interrupted to be 
now resumed ; the guests took leave, and the weeping Ida 
was banished to a close confinement in her own room. 


GH APT Reka. 


Here ends our episode. It was on the very morning 
after this fracas that Mr. Whelp waited upon Mr. Good- 
child, to report to him the universal opinion of the world 
upon the bust of the late stamp-distributor, his brother ; 
and upon that opinion to ground an appeal to his justice. 

A worse season for his visit he could not possibly have 
chosen. Mr. Goodchild stormed, and said, —“The case 
had been tried and disposed of; and he must insist on 
being troubled with no further explanations.” And so 
far did his anger make him forget the common courtesies 
of life, that he never asked the proprietor of the china: 
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works to sit down. Mr. Whelp, on his part, no less aston- 
ished and irritated at such treatment, inquired of the foot- 
man, what was the matter with his master; and the foot- 
man, who was going away, and was reckless of conse- 
quences, repeated the whole history of the preceding night 
with fits of laughter; and added, that the sport was not 
yet over, for that this morning a brisk correspondence had 
commenced between his master and Mr. Tempest, — 
which, by the effect produced on the manners of both, 
seemed by no means of the gentlest nature. 


GOROAIE ST Ree 
The King of Hayti. 


This account was particularly agreeable to Mr Whelp. 
Concluding that, under the present circumstances, Mr. 
Tempest would naturally be an excellent counsellor against 
Mr. Goodchild, he hastened over to his apartments; and 
said that, his last effort to bring the merchant over the 
way to any reasonable temper of mind having utterly 
failed, he had now another scheme. But first of all he 
wished to have the professional opinion of Mr. Tempest, 
whether he should lay himself open to an action if he took 
the following course to reimburse himself the expenses of 
the three dozen of busts: — He had been told by some 
Englishman, whose name he could not at this moment 
call to mind, that the bust of the stamp-master was a most 
striking likeness of Christophe, the black King of Hayti: 
now this being the case, what he proposed to do was to 
wash over the late stamp-distributor with a black varnish, 
and to export one dozen and a half of the distributor on 
speculation to St. Domingo, keeping the rest for home 
consumption. 

When Mr. Tempest heard this plan stated, in spite of 
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his own disturbance of mind at the adventures of the last 
night, he could not forbear laughing heartily at the con- 
ceit; for he well knew what was the real scheme which 
lurked under this pretended exportation to St. Domingo. 
Some little time back, Mr. Goodchild had addressed to the 
German people, through the General Advertiser, this ques- 
tion : — “ How or whence it came about that, in so many 
newspapers of late days, mention had been made of a 
kingdom of Hayti, when it was notorious to everybody 
that the island in question was properly called St. Do- 
mingo?” He therefore exhorted all editors of political 
journals to return to more correct principles. On the 
same occasion he had allowed himself many very disre- 
spectful expressions against “a certain black fellow who 
pretended to be King of Hayti;” so that it might readily 
be judged that it would not be a matter of indifference to 
him if his late brother the stamp-master were sold under 
the name of King of Hayti. 

The barrister’s opinion was, that as the heir of the 
bespeaker had solemnly deposed to the non-resemblance 
of the busts, and had on this ground found means to liber- 
ate himself from all obligation to take them or to pay 
for them, those busts had reverted in full property to the 
china-works. However, he advised Mr. Whelp to blacken 
only one of them for the present, to place it in the same 
window where one had stood before, and then to await 
the issue. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A week after this, the bust of the stamp-distributor, with 
the hair and face blackened, was placed in the window; 
and below it was written, in gilt letters, “As most excellent 
Majesty, the King of Hayti.” 
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This manceuvre operated with the very best effect. The 
passers-by all remembered to have seen the very same face 
a short time ago as the face of a white man; and they all 
remembered to whom the face belonged. The laughing, 
therefore, never ceased from morning to night before the 
window of the china-works. 

Now Mr. Goodchild received very early intelligence of 
what was going on, possibly through some persons specially 
commissioned by Mr. Whelp to trouble him with the news; 
and straightway he trotted off to the china-works, — not, 
to be sure, with any view of joining the laughers, but, on 
the contrary, to attack Mr. Whelp, and to demand the 
destruction of the bust. However, all his remonstrances 
were to no purpose; and the more anger he betrayed, so 
much the more did it encourage his antagonist. 

Mr. Goodchild hurried home in a great passion, and 
wrote a note to the borough-reeve, with a pressing request 
that he would favor him with his company to supper that 
evening, to taste some genuine bottled London porter. 

This visit, however, did not lead to those happy results 
which Mr. Goodchild had anticipated. True it was that 
he showed his discretion in not beginning to speak of the 
busts until the bottled porter had produced its legitimate 
effects upon the spirits of the borough-reeve: the worship- 
ful man was in a considerable state of elevation; but for 
all that he would not predict any favorable issue to the 
action against Mr. Whelp which his host was meditating. 
He shrugged his shoulders, and said that, on the former 
occasion, when Mr. Goodchild had urged the bench to pro- 
nounce for the non-resemblance of the busts, they had gone 
further, in order to gratify him, than they could altogether 
answer to their consciences; but really, to come now and 
call upon the same bench to pronounce for the resemblance 
of the same identical busts, was altogether inadmissible. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mr. Goodchild was on the brink of despair the whole 
night through; and when he rose in the morning, and 
put his head out of the window to inhale a little fresh air, 
what should be the very first thing that met him but a 
poisonous and mephitic blast from the window of his op- 
posite neighbor, which in like manner stood wide open: for 
his sharp sight easily detected that the young barrister, his 
enemy, instead of the gypsum bust of Ulpian which had 
hitherto presided over his library, had mounted the black 
china bust of the King of Hayti. 

Without a moment’s delay Mr. Goodchild jumped into 
his clothes and hastened down to Mr. Whelp. His two 
principles of vitality, avarice and ambition, had struggled 
together throughout the night; but on the sight of his 
brother the stamp-master, thus posthumously varnished 
with lamp-black, and occupying so conspicuous a station 
in the library of his mortal enemy, ambition had gained 
a complete victory. He bought up, therefore, the whole 
thirty-five busts; and understanding that the only black 
copy was in the possession of Mr. Tempest, he begged that, 
upon some pretext or other, Mr. Whelp would get it back 
into his hands, promising to pay all expenses out of his 
own purse. 

Mr. Whelp shook his head; but promised to try what 
he could do, and went over without delay to the advocate’s 
rooms. Meantime, the longer he stayed and made it evi- 
dent that the negotiation had met with obstacles, so much 
the larger were the drops of perspiration which stood upon 
Mr. Goodchild’s forehead, as he paced up and down his 
room in torment. 

At last Mr. Whelp came over, but with bad news; Mr 
Tempest was resolute to part with the bust at no price. 
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CHAP TER: XXIV. 
Dictation. 


Mr. Goodchild, on hearing this intelligence, hastened 
to his daughter, who was still under close confinement, and, 
taking her hand, said: “Thoughtless girl, come and be- 
hold!” Then, conducting her to his own room, and point- 
ing with his finger to Mr. Tempest’s book-case, he said : 
“See there! behold my poor deceased brother, the stamp- 
distributor, to what a situation is he reduced, — that, after 
death, he must play the part of a black fellow, styling 
himself King of Hayti. And is it with such a man, one 
who aims such deadly stabs at the honor and peace of our 
family, that you would form a clandestine connection? I 
blush for you, inconsiderate child. However, sit down to 
my writing-desk, and this moment write what I shall dic- 
tate, verbatim et literatim; and in that case I shall again 
consider and treat you as my obedient daughter.” Ida 
seated herself: her father laid a sheet of paper before her, 
put a pen into her hand, and dictated the following epistle, 
in which he flattered himself that he had succeeded to a 
marvel in counterfeiting the natural style of a young lady 
of seventeen : — 

“ Respectable and friendly Sir, — Since the unfortunate 
masquerade, I have not had one hour of peace. My ex- 
cellent and most judicious father has shut me up in my 
own apartments; and, according to special information 
which I have had, it is within the limits of possibility 
that my confinement may last for a year anda day. Now, 
therefore, whereas credible intelligence has reached me 
that you have, by purchase from the china-manufactory of 
_the city, possessed yourself of a bust claiming to be the 
representation of a black fellow, who (most absurdly !) 
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styles himself King of Hayti; and whereas, from certain 
weighty reasons him thereunto moving, my father has a 
desire to sequestrate into his own hands any bust or busts 
purporting to represent the said black fellow; and where- 
as, further, my father has caused it to be notified to me, 
that immediately upon the receipt of the said bust, through 
any honorable application of mine to you, he will release 
me from arrest; therefore, and on the aforesaid considera- 
tions, I, Ida Goodchild, spinster, do hereby make known 
my request to you, that, as a testimony of those friendly 
dispositions which you have expressed, or caused to be ex- 
pressed to me, you would, on duly weighing the premises, 
make over to me the bust aforesaid in consideration of 
certain moneys (as shall be hereafter settled) to be by me 
paid over unto you. Which request being granted and 
ratified, I shall, with all proper respect, acknowledge my- 
self your servant and well-wisher, Iba GoopcHILD, 
Manu propria.” 
The two last words the poor child knew not how to 
write, and therefore her father wrote them for her, and 
said, the meaning of these words is, that the letter was 
written with your own hand; upon which, in law, a great 
deal depends. He then folded up the letter, sealed it, and 
rang for a servant to carry it over to Mr. Tempest. “ But 
not from me, do you hear, William! Don’t say it comes 
from me: and if Mr. Tempest should cross-examine you, 
be sure you say I know nothing of it.” 


GHA: PUT Rexx Vas 
Candor. 


“For the rest,’ said Mr. Goodchild, “never conceit — 
that I shall lend any the more countenance, for all this, 
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to your connection with the young visionary. As soon as 
the bust is once in my hands, from that moment he and I 
are strangers, and shall know each other no more.” 

Mr. Goodchild had not for a long time been in such 
spirits as he was after this most refined tour d’addresse in 
diplomacy (as he justly conceived it). “The style,” said 
he, “cannot betray the secret: no, I flatter myself that I 
have hit that to a hair; I defy any critic, the keenest, to 
distinguish it from the genuine light, sentimental O7Ulet- 
doux style of young ladies of seventeen. How should he 
learn then? William dares not tell him for his life. And 
the fellow can never be such a brute as to refuse the bust 
to a young lady whom he pretends to admire. Lord! it 
makes me laugh to think what a long face he ’1l show when 
he asks for permission to visit you upon the strength of 
this sacrifice; and I, looking at him like a bull, shall say, 
“No, indeed, my good sir; as to the bust, what’s that to 
me, my good sir? What do I care for the bust, my good 
sir? I believe it’s all broken to pieces with a sledge-ham- 
mer, or else you might have it back again for anything I 
care. Eh, Ida, my girl, won’t that be droll? Won't it be 
laughable to see what a long face he ’ll cut?” But, but — 
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Won’t it be laughable to see what a long face the fellow will cut? 


If Ida had any particular wish to see how laughable a 
fellow looked under such circumstances, she had very soon 
that gratification ; for her father’s under jaw dropped enor- 
mously on the return of the messenger. It did not per- 
haps require any great critical penetration to determine 
from what member of the family the letter proceeded: 
and independently of that, Mr. Tempest had (as the reader 
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knows) some little acquaintance with the epistolary style 
of Miss Goodchild. In his answer, therefore, he declined 
complying with the request; but, to convince his beloved 
Tda that his refusal was designed, not for her, but for her 
father, he expressed himself as follows : — 

“Madam, my truly respectable young friend,—TIt gives 
me great concern to be under the painful necessity of stat- 
ing that it is wholly out of my power to make over unto 
you the bust of his gracious majesty the King of Hayti, 
“in consideration” (as you express it) “of certain moneys 
to be by you paid over unto me.” This, I repeat, is 
wholly impossible: seeing that I am now on the point of 
ratifying a treaty with an artist, in virtue of which three 
thousand copies are to be forthwith taken of the said bust 
on account of its distinguished excellence, and to be 
dispersed to my friends and others throughout Europe. 
With the greatest esteem, I remain your most obedient 
and devoted servant, JOHN TEMPEST.” 


CHAP Th Rake Wilke 
Unexpected Dénouement. 


“Now, then,” thought Mr. Goodchild, “the world is 
come to a pretty pass.” The honor and credit of his name 
and family seemed to stand on the edge of a razor; and, 
without staying for any further consideration, he shot over, 
like an arrow, to Mr. Tempest. 

Scarcely was he out of the house when in rushed the 
postman with a second note to Miss Goodchild, apologizing 
for the former, and explaining to her the particular pur- 
pose he had in writing it. 

How well he succeeded in this was very soon made 
evident by the circumstance of her father’s coming back 
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with him, arm inarm. Mr. Tempest had so handsomely 
apologized for any offence he might have given, and with 
a tone of real feeling had rested his defence so entirely 
upon the excess of his admiration for Miss Goodchild, 
which had left him no longer master of his own actions 
or understanding, that her father felt touched and flattered, 
— forgave everything frankly, — and allowed him to hope, 
from his daughter’s mouth, for the final ratification of his 
hopes. 

“But this one stipulation I must make, my good sir,” 
said Mr. Goodchild, returning to his political anxieties, 
“that in future you must wholly renounce that black fel- 
low who styles himself (most absurdly!) the King of 
Hayti.” “With all my heart,” said Mr. 'Wempest, “ Miss 
Goodchild will be cheaply purchased by renouncing T’he 
King of Hayti.” 
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ON MURDER, 


CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT OF A MAN MORBIDLY VIRTUOUS. 


Mosr of us, who read books, have probably heard 
of a Society for the Promotion of Vice, of the Hell- 
Fire Club, founded in the last century by Sir Francis 
D ,&c. At Brighton I think it was, that a So- 
ciety was formed for the Suppression of Virtue. That 
society was itself suppressed; but I am sorry to say 
that another exists in London, of a character still more 
atrocious. In tendency, it may be denominated a So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Murder; but, accord- 
ing to their own delicate ciyrurouos, it is styled, The 
Society of Connoisseurs in Murder. They profess to 
be curious in homicide; amateurs and dilettanti in the 
various modes of bloodshed; and, in short, Murder- 
Fanciers. Every fresh atrocity of that class which the 
police annals of Europe bring up, they meet and criti- 
cize as they would a picture, statue, or other work of 
ort. But I need not trouble myself with any attempt 
to describe the spirit of their proceedings, as the 
reader will collect that much better from one of the 
Monthly Lectures read before the society last year 
This has fallen into my hands accidentally, in spite o. 
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all the vigilance exercised to keep their transactions 
from the public eye. The publication of it will alarm 
them; and my purpose is, that it should. For I 
would much rather put them down quietly, by an ap- 
peal to public opinion, than by such an exposure of 
names as would follow an appeal to Bow Street; 
which last appeal, however, if this should fail, I must 
really resort to. For my intense virtue will not put 
up with such things in a Christian land. Even m a 
heathen land, the toleration of murder — viz., in the 
dreadful shows of the amphitheatre — was felt by a 
Christian writer to be the most crying reproach of the 
public morals. This writer was Lactantius; and with 
his words, as singularly applicable to the present occa- 
sion, I shall conclude: —‘ Quid tam horribile,’ says 
he, ‘tam tetrum, quam hominis trucidatio? Ideo 
severissin.is legibus vita nostra munitur; ideo bella 
execrabilia sunt. Invenit tamen consuetudo quatenus 
homicidium sine bello ac sine legibus faciat: et hoc 
sibi voluptas quod scelus vindicavit. Quod si interesse 
homicidio sccleris conscientia est, —et eidem facinori 
spectator obstrictus est cui et admissor; ergo et in his 
gladiatorum cadibus non minus cruore profunditur 
qui spectat, quam ille qui facit: nec potest esse im- 
munis a sanguine qui voluit effundi; aut videri non 
interfecisse, qui interfectori et favit et preemium pos- 
tulavit.” ‘What is so dreadful,’ says Lactantius, 
‘what so dismal and revolting, as the murder of a 
human creature? Therefore it is, that life for us is 
erotected by laws the most rigorous: therefore it is, 
that wars are objects of execration. And yet the tra- 
ditional usage of Rome has devised a mode of author- 
zing murder apart from war, and in defiance of law. 
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yd the demands of taste (voluptas) are now become 
the same as those of abandoned guilt.’ Let the So- 
ciety of Gentlemen Amateurs consider this; and let 
me call their especial attention to the last sentence, 
which is so weighty, that I shall attempt to convey it 
in English: ‘ Now, if merely to be present at a mur- 
der fastens on a man the character of an accomplice; 
if barely to be a spectator involves us in one common 
guilt with the perpetrator, it follows, of necessity, 
that, in these murders of the amphitheatre, the hand 
which inflicts the fatal blow is not more deeply im- 
brued in blood than his who passively looks on; 
neither can he be clear of blood who has countenanced 
its shedding ; nor that man seem other than a participa- 
tor in murder, who gives his applause to the murderer, 
and calls for prizes on his behalf.’ The ‘ premia 
vostulavit’ I have not yet heard charged upon the 
Gentlemen Amateurs of London, though undoubtedly 
their proceedings tend to that; but the ‘interfectors 
favit’ is implied in the very title of this association, 
and expressed in every line of the lecture which fol- 
lows. Ba, NOTA, 


LECTURE 


GreNTLEMEN,—I have had the honor to be ap. 
pointed by your committee to the trying task of read- 
ing the Williams’ Lecture on Murder, considered as 
une of the Fine Arts; a task which might be easy 
encugh three or four centuries ago, when the art was 
little understood, and few great models had been ex- 
hibited; but in this age, when masterpieces of excel 
ence have been executed by professional men, it mus 
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be evident, that in the style of criticism applied to 
them, the public will look for something of a corres- 
ponding improvement. Practice and theory must 
advance pari passu. People begin to see that some- 
thing more goes to the composition of a fine murder 
than two blockheads to kill and be killed —a knife — 
a purse—and a dark lane. Design, gentlemen, 
grouping, light and shade, poetry, sentiment, are now 
deemed indispensable to attempts of this nature. Mr. 
Williams has exalted the ideal of murder to all of us; 
and to me, therefore, in particular, has deepened the 
arduousness of my task. Like Aschylus or Milton in 
poetry, like Michael Angelo in painting, he has carried 
his art to a point of colossal sublimity; and, as Mr. 
Wordsworth observes, has in a manner ‘created the 
taste by which he is to be enjoyed.’ To sketch the 
history of the art, and to examine its principles criti- 
cally, now remains as a duty for the connoisseur, and 
for judges of quite another stamp from his Majesty’s 
Judges of Assize. 

Before I begin, let me say a word or two to certain 
prigs, who affect to speak of our society as if it were 
in some degree immoral in its tendency. Immoral! 
Jupiter protect me, gentlemen, what is it that people 
mean? I am for morality, and always shall be, and 
for virtue, and all that; and I do affirm, and always 
shall (let what will come of it), that murder is an im- 
proper line of conduct, highly improper; and I do 
not stick to assert, that any man who deals in murder, 
must have very incorrect ways of thinking, and truly 
inaccurate principles; and so far from aiding and 
vbetting him by pointing out his victim’s hiding-place 
‘8 a great moralist’ of Germany declared it to he every 
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good man’s duty to do, I would subscribe one shilling 
and sixpence to have him apprehended, which is more 
by eighteenpence than the most eminent moralists have 
hitherto subscribed for that purpose. But what then? 
Everything in this world has two handles. Murder, 
for instance, may be laid hold of by its moral handle 
(as it generally is in the pulpit, and at the Old Bailey) ; 
and that, I confess, is its weak side; or it may also be 
treated @esthetically, as the Germans call it — that is, in 
relation to good taste. 

To illustrate this, I will urge the authority of three 
eminent persons; viz., 8. T. Coleridge, Aristotle, and 
Mr. Howship the surgeon. To begin with S. T. C. 
One night, many years ago, I was drinking tea with 
him in Berners Street (which, by the way, for a short 
street, has been uncommonly fruitful in men of genius). 
Others were there besides myself; and, amidst some 
carnal considerations of tea and toast, we were all im- 
bibing a dissertation on Plotinus from the attic lips of 
S.T.C. Suddenly a cry arose of, “ Fire —fire!” 
upon which all of us, master and disciples, Plato and 
o¢ megi tov Waétova, rushed out, eager for the spectacle. 
The fire was in Oxford Street, at a pianoforte-maker’s ; 
and, as it promised to be a conflagration of merit, 
I was sorry that my engagements forced me away from 
Mr. Coleridge’s party, before matters had come toa 
vvisis. Some days after, meeting with my Platonic 
host, I reminded him of the case, and begged to know 
now that very promising exhibition had terminated. 
‘uh, sir,’ said he, ‘it turned out so ill that we 
damned it unanimously.” Now, does any man sup- 
pose that Mr. Coleridge — who, for all he is too fat to 
pe a person of active virtue, is undoubtedly a worthy 
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Christian — that this good S. T. C., I say, was an im- 
cendiary, or capable of wishing any ill to the poor man 
and his pianofsrtes (many of them, doubtless, with the 
additional keys)? On the contrary, I know him to be 
that sort of man, that I durst stake my life upon it, he 
would have worked an engine in a case of necessity, 
although rather of the fattest for such fiery trials 
of his virtue., But how stood the case? Virtue 
was in no request. On the arrival of the fire-engines, 
morality had devolved wholly on the insurance office. 
This being the case, he had a right to gratify his 
taste. He had left his tea. Was he to have nothing 
in return? 

I contend that the most virtuous man, under the 
premises stated, was entitled to make a luxury of the 
fire, and to hiss it, as he would any other performance 
that raised expectations in the public mind which after- 
wards it disappointed. Again, to cite another great 
authority, what says the Stagirite? He (in the Fifth 
Book, I think it is, of his Metaphysics) describes what 
he calls xiewtiy rédecov — 1. €., a perfect thief ; and as 
to Mr. Howship, in a work of his on Indigestion, he 
makes no scruple to talk with admiration of a certain 
ulcer which he had seen, and which he styles ‘a beau- 
‘iful ulcer.’ Now, will any man pretend, that, ab- 
stractedly considered, a thief could appear to Aris- 
totle a perfect character, or that Mr. Howship could 
be enamored of an ulcer? Aristotle, it is well 
known, was himself so very moral a character, that, 
not content with writing his Nichomachéan Ethics, in 
one volume octavo, he also wrote another system, 
called Magna Moralia, or Big Ethics. Now, it is im: 
possible that a man who composes any ethics at all, 
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4ig or little, should admire a thief per se; and as to 
Mr. Howship, it well known that he makes war upon 
all ulcers, and, without suffering himself to be seduced 
by their charms, endeavors to banish them from the 
County of Middlesex. But the truth is, that, how- 
ever objectionable per se, yet, relatively to others of 
their class, both 4 thief and an ulcer may have infinite 
degrees of merit. They are both imperfections, it is 
true ; but, to be imperfect being their essence, the very 
greatness of their imperfection becomes their perfec- 
tion. Spartam nactus es, hance exorna. A thief like 
Autolycus, or the once famous George Barrington, and 
a grim phagedenic ulcer, superbly defined, and running 
regularly through all its natural stages, may no less 
justly be regarded as ideals after their kind, than the 
most faultless moss-rose amongst flowers, in its progress 
from bud to ‘ bright consummate flower ;’ or, amongst 
human flowers, the most magnificent young female, 
apparelled in the pomp of womanhood. And thus not 
only the ideal of an inkstand may be imagined (as Mr. 
Coleridge illustrated in his celebrated correspondence 
with Mr. Blackwood), in which, by the way, there 1s 
not so much, because an inkstand is a laudable 
sort of thing, and a valuable member of society ; 
but even imperfection itself may have its ideal or per- 
fect state. 

Really, gentlemen, I beg pardon for so much philo- 
sophy at one time; and now let me apply it. When 
u murder is in the paulo-post-futurum tense — not 
done, not even (according to modern purism) being 
lone, but only guing to be done — and a rumor of it 
comes to our ears, by all means let us treat it morally 
But suppose it over and done, and that you can say © 
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it, Terédesae, It is finished, or (in that adamantine mo- 
tussus of Medea) «tyasa, Done itis: itis fait accom- 
pli ; suppose the poor murdered man to be out of his 
pain, and the rascal that did it off like a shot, nobody 
knows whither; suppose, lastly, that we have done 
our best, by putting out our legs, to trip up the fellow 
in his flight, but all to no purpose — ‘abiit, evasit, 
excessit, erupit,” &&c.— why, then, I say, what’s the use 
of any more virtue? Enough has been given to mos 
rality ; now comes the turn of Taste and the Fine Arts. 
A sad thing it was, no doubt, very sad; but we can’t 
mend it. Therefore let us make the best of a bad mat- 
ter; and, as it is impossible to hammer anything out 
of it for moral purposes, let us treat it esthetically, 
and see if it will turn to account in that way. Such 
is the logic of a sensible man, and what follows? We 
dry up our tears, and have the satisfaction, perhaps, ta 
discover that a transaction, which, morally considered, 
was shocking, and without a leg to stand upon, when 
tried by principles of Taste, turns out to be a very 
meritorious performance. Thus all the world is pleased; 
the old proverb is justified, that it is an ill wind which 
blows nobody good; the amateur, from looking bilious 
and sulky, by too close attention to virtue, begins to 
pick up his crumbs; and general hilarity prevails. 
Virtue has had her day; and henceforward, Virtu, so 
nearly the same thing as to differ only by a single letter 
— (which surely is not worth haggling or higgling 
about) — Virtu, I repeat, and Connoisseurship, have 
-eave to provide for themselves. Upon this princirle, 
gentlemen I propose to guide your studies, from Cain to 
Mr. Thurtell. Through this great gallery of murder, 
herefore, together let us wander hard in hand, in de 
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lighted admiration; while I endeavor to point your 
attention to the objects of profitable criticism. 


The first murder is familiar to you all. As the in- 
ventor of murder, and the father of the art, Cain must 
have been a man of first-rate genius. All the Cains 
were men of genius. Tubal Cain invented tubes, I 
think, or some such thing. But, whatever might be 
the originality and genius of the artist, every art was 
then in its infancy, and the works must be criticized 
with a recollection of that fact. Even Tubal’s werk 
would probably be little approved at this day in Shef- 
field ; and therefore of Cain (Cain senior, I mean) it is 
no disparagement to say, that his performance was but 
so-so. Milton, however, is supposed to have thought 
differently. By his way of relating the case, it should 
seem to have been rather a pet murder with him, for 
he retouches it with an apparent anxiety for its pictur- 
esque effect : — 

* Whereat he inly raged; and, as they talk’d, 
Smote him into the midriff with a stone 
That beat out life: he fell; and, deadly pale, 


Groan’d out his soul with gushing blood effused.’ 
Par. Lost, B. xi. 


Upon this, Richardson the painter, who had an eye 
for effect, remarks as follows, in his ‘ Notes on Para- 
dise Lost,’ p. 497: — ‘It has been thought,’ says he, 
‘that Cain beat (as the common saying is) the breath 
out of his brother’s body with a great stone; Milton 
gives in to this, with the addition, however, of a large 
wound.’ In this place it was a judicious addition; 
*5r, the rudeness of the weapon, unless raised and en 
yiched by a warm, sanguinary coloring, has too much 
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of the naked air of the savage school; as if the deed 
were perpetrated by a Polypheme without science, pre- 
meditation, or anything but a mutton bone. How- 
ever, I am chiefly pleased with the improvement, as it 
implies that Milton was an amateur. As to Shak- 
speare, there never was a better; witness his descrip- 
tion of the murdered Duncan, Banquo, &c.; and, 
above all, witness his incomparable miniature, in 
‘Henry VI.,’ of the murdered Gloucester.? 

The foundation of the art having been once laid, it 
is pitiable to see how it slumbered without improve- 
ment for ages. In fact, I shall now be obliged to leap 
over all murders, sacred and profane, as utterly un- 
worthy of notice, until long after the Christian era. 
Greece, even in the age of Pericles, produced no mur- 
der, or at least none is recorded, of the slightest merit ; 
and Rome had too little originality of genius in any of 
the arts to succeed where her model failed her.3 In 
fact, the Latin language sinks under the very idea of 
murder. ‘The man was murdered ;’—how will this 
sound in Latin? Interfectus est, interemptus est — 
which simply expresses a homicide; and hence the 
Christian Latinity of the middle ages was obliged to 
introduce a new word, such as the feebleness of classic 
conceptions never ascended to. Murdratus est, says 
the sublimer dialect of the Gothic ages. Meantime, the 
Jewish school of murder kept alive whatever was yet 
known in the art, and gradually transferred it to the 
Western World. Indeed, the Jewish school was al- 
ways respectable, even in its medieval stages, as the 
tase of Hugh of Lincoln shows, which was honored 
with the approbation of Chaucer, on occasion of another 
performance from the same schoo’, which he puts ints 
the mouth of the Lady Abbess. 
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Recurring, however, for one moment, to classical 
antiquity, I cannot but think that Catiline, Clodius, 
and some of that coterie, would have made first-rate 
artists ; and it is on all accounts to be regretted, that 
the priggism of Cicero robbed his country of the only 
chance she had for distinction in this line. As the 
subject of a murder, no person could have answered 
better than himself. Oh Gemini! how he would have 
howled with panic, if he had heard Cethegus under his 
bed. It would have been truly diverting to have lis- 
tened to him; and satisfied I am, gentlemen, that he 
would have preferred the utile of creeping into a closet, 
or even into a cloaca, to the honestum of facing the bold 
artist. 

To some now to the dark ages — (by which we that 
speak with precision mean, par excellence, the tenth 
century as a meridian line, and the two centuries im- 
mediately before and after, full midnight being from 
A.D. 888 to a. D. 1111) — these ages ought naturally 
to be favorable to the art of murder, as they were to 
church architecture, to stained glass, &c.; and, ac- 
cordingly, about the latter end of this period, there 
arose a great character in our art, I mean thé Old Man 
of the Mountains. He was a shining light, indeed, 
and I need not tell you, that the very word ‘assassin’ 
is deduced front him. So keen an amateur was he, 
that on one occasion, when his own life was attempted 
by a favorite assassin, he was so much pleased with the 
talent shown, that, notwithstanding the failure of the 
artist he created him a due upon the spot, with re 
mainder to the female line, and settled a pension on 
nim for three lives. Assassination is a branch of the 
at which demands a separate notice ; and it is possible 
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that I may devote an entire lecture to it. Mcantime, 
I shall only observe how odd it is, that this branch of 
the art has flourished by intermitting fits. It neve 
rains, but it pours. Our own age can boast of ‘some 
fine specimens, such, for instance, as Bellingham’s 
affair with the prime minister Percival, the Duc de 
Berri’s case at the Parisian Opera House, the Mareé- 
chal Bessieres’ case at Avignon ; and about two and a 
half centuries ago, there was a most brilliant constella- 
tion of murders in this class. I need hardly say, that 
T allude especially to those seven splendid works — 
the assassinations of William I., of Orange; of the 
three French Henries, viz.,— Henri, Duke of Guise, 
that had a fancy for the throne of France; of Henry III., 
last prince in the line of Valois, who then occupied 
that throne ; and finally of Henri IV., his brother-in- 
law, who succeeded to that throne as first prince in the 
line of Bourbon; not eighteen years later came the 
5th on that roll, viz., that of our Duke of Buckingham, 
(which you will find excellently described in the letters 
published by Sir Henry Ellis, of the British Museum), 
6thly, of Gustavus Adolphus, and 7thly, of Wallen- 
stein. What a glorious Pleiad of murders! An it 
increases one’s admiration — that this bright constella- 
tion of artistic displays, comprehending 3 Majesties, 3 
Serene Highnesses, and 1 Excellency, all lay within so 
narrow a field of time as between a. p. 1588 and 1635. 
The King of Sweden’s assassination, by the by, iz 
doubted by many writers, Harte amongst others ; but 
they are wrong. He was*murdered ; and I consider 
his murder unique in its excellence ; for he was mur- 
dered at noon-day, and on the field of battle —a fea- 
‘ure of original conception, which occurs in no other 
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work of art that [1emember. To conceive the idea of 
a secret murder on private account, as enclosed within 
w little parenthesis on a vast stage of public battle- 
carnage, is like Hamlet’s subtle device of a tragedy 
within a tragedy. Indeed, all of these assassinations 
may be studied with profit by the advanced connois- 
seur. They are all of them exemplaria model murders, 
pattern murders, of which one may say, — 


‘Nocturna yersate manu, versate diurna;’ 


especially nocturnd. 

In these assassinations of princes and statesmen, 
there is nothing to excite our wonder; important 
changes often depend on their deaths; and, from the 
eminence on which they stand, they are peculiarly ex- 
posed to the aim of every artist who happens to be 
possessed by the craving for scenical effect. But there 
is another class of assassinations, which has prevailed 
from an early period of the seventeenth century, that 
really does surprise me: I mean the assassination of 
philosophers. For, gentlemen, it is a fact, that every 
philosopher of eminence for the two last centuries has 
either been murdered, or, at the least, been very near 
it ; insomuch, that if a man calls himself a philosopher, 
and never had his life attempted, rest assured there is 
nothing in him; and against Lecke’s philosophy in 
particular, I think it an unanswerable objection (if we 
needed any), that, although he carried his throat about 
with him in this world for seventy-two years, no man 
ever cundescended to cut it. As these cases of philos- 
apheis are not much known, and are generally good 
and well composed in their circumstances, I sha.1 Lere 
read an excursus on tha subject, chiefly by way of 
thowing my own learning. 
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The first great philosopher of the seventeentn cen- 
tury (if we except Bacon and Galileo) was Des Car- 
tes; and if ever one could say of a man that he was 
all but murdered — murdered within an inch — one 
must say it of him. The case was this, as reported 
by Baillet in his ‘ Vie De M. Des Cartes,’ tom. I. p. 
102-3. In the year 1621, when Des Cartes might 
be about twenty-six years old, he was touring about 
as usual (for he was as restless as a hyena); and, 
coming to the Elbe, eithe: at Gluckstadt or at Ham- 
burg, he took shipping te: Hast Friezland. What 
he could want in East Frivziaud no man has ever dis- 
covered ; and perhaps he t-u% this into consideration 
himself; for, on reaching Embden, he resolved-to sail 
instantly for West Friezland; and being very impa- 
tient of delay, he hired a bark, with a few mariners to 
navigate it. No sooner had he got out to sea, than he 
made a pleasing discovery, viz., that he had shut him- 
self up in a den of murderers. His crew, says M. 
Baillet, he soon found out to be ‘des scélérats’ — 
not amateurs, gentlemen, as we are, but professional 
men —the height of whose ambition at that moment 
was to cut his individual throat. But the story is too 
pleasing to be abridged; 1 shall give it, therefore, 
accurately, from the French of his biographer: “ M. 
Des Cartes had no company but that of his servant, 
with whom he was conversing in French. The sailors, 
who took him for a foreign merchant, rather than a 
cavalier, concluded that he must have money about 
him. Accordingly, they came to a resolution by no 
means advantageous to his purse. There is this dif- 
‘erence, however, between sea-robbers and the robbers 
im forests, tnat the latter may, without hazard, spare 
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the lives of their victims; whereas the others cannot 
put a passenger on shore in such a case without run- 
ning the risk of being apprehended. The crew of M. 
Des Cartes arranged their measures with a view to 
evade any danger of thet sort. They observed that 
he was a stranger from a distance, without acquaint- 
ance in the country, and that nobody would take any 
trouble to inquire about him, in case he should never 
come to hand (quand i/ niendroit d manquer).’ Think, 
gentlemen, of these Friezland dogs discussing a phi- 
losopher as if he were a puncheon of rum consigned to 
some ship-broker. ‘His temper, they remarked, was 
very mild and patient; and, judging from the gentle- 
ness of his deportment, and the courtesy with which 
he treated themseives, that ke could be nothing more 
than some green young man, without station or root 
in the world, they concluded that they should have all 
the easier task in disposing of his life. They made 
no scruple to discuss the whole matter in his presence, 
as not supposing that he understood any other lan- 
guage than that in whici. he conversed with his ser- 
vant; and the amount of their deliberation was — to 
murder him, then to throw him into the sea, and to 
divide his spoils.’ 

Excuse my laughing, gentlemen; but the fact is, I 
always do laugh when I think of this case — two 
things about it seem so droll. One is, the horrid 
panic or ‘funk’ (as the men of Eton call it) in which 
Des Cartes must have founa himself, upon hearing 
this regular drama sketched tor his own death — 
funeral — succession and administration to his effects, 
But another thing which seems to me still more funny 
about this affair is, that if these Friezland hounds had 
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been ‘game, we should have no Cartesian philoso- 
phy; and how we could have done without that, con- 
sidering the world of books it has produced, I leave 
to any respectable trunk-maker to declare. 

However, to go on: spite of his enormous funk, 
Des Cartes showed fight, and by that means awed 
these Anti-Cartesian rascals. ‘Finding,’ says M. 
Baillet, ‘that the matter was no joke, M. Des Cartes 
leaped upon his feet in a trice, assumed a stern coun- 
tenance that these cravens had never looked for, and, 
addressing them in their own language, threatened to 
run them through on the spot if they dared to give 
him any insult.’ Certainly, gentlemen, this would 
have been an honor far above the merits of such in- 
considerable rascals — to be spitted like larks upon a 
Cartesian sword; and therefore I am glad M. Des 
Cartes did not rob the gallows by executing his threat, 
especially as he could not possibly have brought his 
vessel to port, after he had murdered his crew; so 
that he must have continued to cruise for ever in the 
Zuyder Zee, and would probably have been mistaken 
by sailors for the Flying Dutchman, homeward bcund. 
‘The spirit which M. Des Cartes manifested,’ says 
his biographer, ‘had the effect of magic on these 
wretches. The suddenness of their consternation 
struck their minds with a confusion which blinded 
them to their advantage, and they conveyed him to his 
destination as peaceably as he could desire.’ 

Possibly, gentlemen, you may fancy that, on the 
model of Ceesar’s address to his poor ferryman — ‘ Ce- 
sarem vehis et fortunas ejus’ —M. Des Cartes needed 
nly to have said, ‘Dogs, you cannot cut my throat, 
‘or you catry Des Cartes and his philosophy,’ and 
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might safely have defied them to do their worst, A 
German emperor had the same notion, when, being 
cautioned to keep out of the way of a cannonading, 
he replied, ‘Tut! man. Did you ever hear of a cannon- 
ball that killed an emperor?’4 As to an emperor I 
cannot say, but a less thing has sufficed to smash 
a philosopher; and the next great philosopher of Eu- 
rope undoubtedly was murdered. This was Spinosa. 
I know very well the common opinion about him is, 
that he died in his bed. Perhaps he did, but he was 
murdered for all that; and this I shall prove by a 
book published at Brussels in the year 1731, entitled 
‘La Vie de Spinosa, par M. Jean Colerus,’ with 
many additions, from a MS. life, by one of his friends. 
Spinosa died on the 21st February, 1677, being then 
little more than forty-four years old. This, of itself, 
looks suspicious; and M. Jean admits, that a certain 
expression in the MS. life of him would warrant the 
conclusion, ‘que sa mort n’a pas été-d-fait naturelle.’ 
Living in a damp country, and a sailor’s country, like 
Holland, he may be thought to have indulged a good 
deal in grog, especially in punch,® which was then 
newly discovered. Undoubtedly he might have done 
so; but the fact is, that he did not. M. Jean calls 
him ‘ extrémement sobre en son boire et en som man- 
ger.’ And though some wild stories were afloat about 
his using the juice of mandragora (p. 140) and opium 
(p. 144), yet neither of these articles is found in his 
drugyist’s bill. Living, therefore, with such sobriety, 
how was it possible that he should die a natural death 
st forty-four? Hear his viographer’s account : — ‘Sun- 
day morning, the 21st of February, before it was 
church time, Spinosa came down stairs, and conversea 
35 
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with the master and mistress of the house. At this 
time, therefore, perhaps ten o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, you see that Spinosa was alive, and pretty well. 
But it seems ‘he had summoned from Amsterdam a 
certain physician, whom,’ says the biographer, ‘I shall 
not otherwise point out to notice than by these two 
letters, L. M.’ This L. M. had directed the people of 
the house to purchase ‘ an ancient cock,’ and to have 
him boiled forthwith, in order that Spinosa might take 
some broth about noon ; which in fact he did; and ate 
some of the old cock with a good appetite, after the 
landlord and his wife had returned from church. 

«In the afternoon, L. M. staid alone with Spinosa, 
the people of the house having returned to church ; on 
coming out from which, they learned, with much sur- 
prise, that Spinosa had died about three o’clock, in the 
presence of L. M., who took his departure for Amster- 
dam that same evening, by the night-boat, without 
paying the least attention to the deceased,’ and pro- 
vably without paying very much attention to the pay- 
ment of his own little account. ‘No doubt he was 
the readier to dispense with these duties, as he had 
possessed himself of a ducatoon, and a small quantity 
of silver, together with a silver-hafted knife, and had 
ubsconded with his pillage.’ Here you see, gentle 
men, the murder is plain, and the manner of it. It 
was L. M. who murdered Spinosa for his money. Poor 
Spinosa was an invalid, meagre and weak: as no blood 
was observed, L. M. no doubt threw him down, and 
smothered him with pillows — the poor man being 
already half suffocated by his infernal dinner. After 
masticating that ‘ancient cock,’ which I take to mean 
w cock of the preceding century, in wkat condition 
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sould the poor invalia find himself for a stand-up fight 
with L. M.? But who was L. M.? It surely never 
could be Lindley Murray, for I saw him at York in 
1825; and, besides, I do not think he would do such 
a thing — at least, not to a brother grammarian : for you 
know, gentlemen, that Spinosa wrote a very respectable 
Hebrew grammar. 

Hobbes — but why, or on what principle, I never 
could understand — was not murdered. This was a 
capital oversight of the professional men of the seven- 
teenth century ; because in every light he was a fine 
subject for murder, except, indeed, that he was lean 
and skinny; for I can prove that he had money, and 
(what is very funny) he had no right to make the least 
resistance ; since, according to himself, irresistible 
power creates the very highest species of right, so 
that it is rebellion of the blackest dye to refuse to be 
murdered, when a competent force appears to murder 
you. However, gentlemen, though he was not mur- 
dered, I am happy to assure you that (by his own ac- 
count) he was three times very near being murdered, 
which is consolatory. The first time was in the spring 
of 1640, when he pretends to have circulated a little 
MS. on the king’s behalf against the Parliament; he 
sever could produce this MS., by the by ; but he says, 
that, ‘ Had not His Majesty dissolved the Parliament’ 
(in May), ‘it had brought him into danger of his life.’ 
Dissolving the Parliament, however, was of no use: 
‘or in November of the same year the Long Parliament 
assembled, and Hobbes, a second time fearing he should 
pe murdered, ran away to France. This looks like the 
madness of John Dennis, who thought that Louis XIV. 
would never make peace with Queen Anne, unless he 
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‘Dennis, to wit) were given up to French vengeance ; 
and actually ran away from the sea-coast under that’ 
belief. In France, Hobbes managed to take care of his 
throat pretty well for ten years; but at the end of that 
time, by way of paying court to Cromwell, he pub- 
lished his ‘ Leviathan.’ The old coward now began 
to ‘funk’ horribly for the third time; he fancied the 
swords of the cavaliers were constantly at his throat, 
recollecting how they had served the Parliament am- 
bassadors at the Hague and Madrid. ‘Tum,’ says 
he, in his dog-Latin life of himself, 
‘Tum venit in mentem mihi Dorislaus et Ascham ; 
Tanquam proscripto terror ubique aderat.’ 

And accordingly he ran home to England. Now, cer- 
tainly, it is very true that a man deserved a cudgelling 
for writing ‘ Leviathan;’ and two or three cudgel- 
lings for writing a pentameter ending so villanously as 
‘terror ubique aderat!’ But no man ever thought 
him worthy of anything beyond cudgelling. And, in 
fact, the whole story is a bounce of his own. For, in 
a most abusive letter which he wrote ‘ to a learned 
person’ (meaning Wallis the mathematician), he gives 
quite another account of the matter, and says (p. 8), 
he ran home ‘ because he would not trust his safety 
with the French clergy ;’ insinuating that he was likely 
to be murdered for his religion, which would have been 
a high joke indeed — Tom’s being brought to the stake 
‘or religion. 

Bouxce or not bounce, however, certain it is that 
tYobbes, to the end of his life, feared that somebody 
would murder him. This is proved by the story I am 
going to tell you: it is not from a manuscript, but (as 
Mr. Coleridge says) it is as good as manuscript ; for i¢ 
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vomes from a book now entirely forgotten, viz., ‘ The 
‘Creed of Mr. Hobbes Examined: in a Conference be- 
tween hlm and a Student in Divinity’ (published 
about ten years before Hobbes’s death). The book is 
anonymous, but it was written by Tennison, the same 
who, about thirty years after, succeeded Tillotson as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The introductory anecdote 
is as follows: —‘A certain divine’ (no doubt Ten- 
nison himself) ‘ took an annual tour of one month to 
different parts of the island.’’ In one of these excur- 
sions (1670), he visited the Peak in Derbyshire, partly 
in consequence of Hobbes’s description of it. Being 
in that neighborhood, he could not but pay a visit to 
Buxton; and at the very moment of his arrival, he was 
fortunate enough to find a party of gentlemen dis- 
mounting at the inn-door, amongst whom was a long 
thin fellow, who turned out to be no less a person than 
Mr. Hobbes, who probably had ridden over from Chats- 
worth. Meeting so great a lion, a tourist, in search 
of the picturesque, could do no less than present him- 
self in the character of bore. And luckily for this 
scheme, two of Mr. Hobbes’s companions were suddenly 
summoned away by express ; so that, for the rest of his 
stay at Buxton, he had Leviathan entirely to himself, 
and had the honor of bowsing with him in the even- 
ing. Hobbes, it seems, at first showed a good deal of 
gtiffness, for he was shy of divines ; but this wore off, 
and he became very sociable and funny, and they 
agreed to go into the bath together. How Tennison 
could venture to gambol in the same water with Levi- 
than, I cannot explain ; but so it was: they frolicked 
about like twc dolphins, though Hobbes must have 
been as old as the hills; and ‘in those intervale 
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wherein they abstained from swimming and plunging 
themselves’ (7. e., diving), ‘ they discoursed of many 
things relating to the Baths of the Ancients, and the 
Origine of Springs. When they had in this manner 
passed away an hour, they stepped out of the bath; 
and, having dried and cloathed themselves, they sate 
down in expectation of such a supper as the place af- 
forded; designing to refresh themselves like the 
Deipnosophiste, and rather to reason than to drink 
profoundly. But in this innocent intention they were 
interrupted by the disturbance arising from a little 
quarrel, in which some of the ruder people in the house 
were for a short time engaged. At this Mr. Hobbes 
seemed much concerned, though he was at some dis- 
tance from the persons.’ And why was he concerned, 
gentlemen? No doubt, you fsney, from some benign 
and disinterested love of peace worthy of an old man 
and a philosopher. But listen —* For a while he was 
not composed, but related it once or twice as to him- 
self, with a low and careful, 7. e. anxious, tone, how 
Sextus Roscius was murthered after supper by the 
Balnee Palatine. Of such general extent is that re- 
mark of Cicero, in relation to Epicurus the Atheist, of 
whom he observed, that he of all men dreaded most 
those things which he contemned — Death and the 
Gods.’ Merely because it was supper time, and in the 
neighborhood of a bath, Mr. Hobbes must have the 
fate of Sextus Roscius. He must be murthered, be- 
cause Sextus Roscius was murthered. What logic was 
there in this, unless to a man who was always dream- 
ing of murder? Here was Leviathan, no longer afraic 
of the daggers of English cavaliers or French clergy 
but frightened from his propriety’ by a row in an ale 
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house between some honest clodhoppers of Derby- 
shire, whom his own gaunt scarecrow of a person, that 
belonged to quite another century, would have fright- 
ened out of their wits. 

Malebranche, it will give you pleasure to hear, was 
murdered. The man who murdered him is well 
known: it was Bishop Berkeley. The story is fa- 
miliar, though hitherto not put in a proper light. 
Berkeley, when a young man, went to Paris, and 
called on Pére Malebranche. He found him in his 
cell cooking. Cooks have ever been a genus irrita- 
bile ; authors still more so. Malebranche was both. A 
dispute arose; the old father, warm already, became 
warmer; culinary and metaphysical irritations united 
to derange his liver: he took to his bed and died. 
Such is the common version of the story. ‘So the 
whole ear of Denmark is abused.’ The fact is, that 
the matter was hushed up, out of consideration for 
Berkeley, who (as Pope justly observes) had ‘every 
virtue under heaven:’ else it was well known that 
Berkeley, feeling himself nettled by the waspishness of 
the old Frenchman, squared at him; a turn-wp was 
the consequence ; Malebranche was floored in the first 
round ; the conceit was wholly taken out of him; and 
ne would perhaps have given in; but Berkeley’s blood 
was now up, and he insisted on the old Frenchman’s 
retracting his doctrine of Occasional Causes. The 
vanity of the man was too great for this; and he fell 
a sacrifice to the impetuosity of lrish youth, combined 
with his own absurd obstinacy. 

Leibnitz, being every way superior to Malebranche, 
one might, a fortiori, have counted on his being mur- 
dered; which, however, was not the case. I believe 
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ae was nettled at this neglect, and felt himself insulted 
oy the security in which he passed his days. In ne 
other way can I explain his conduct at the latter end 
of his life, when he chose to grow very avaricious, 
and to hoard up large sums of gold, which he kept in 
his own house. This was at Vienna, where he died; 
and letters are still in existence, describing the im- 
measurable anxiety which he entertained for his throat. 
Still his ambition, for being attempted at least, was so 
great, that he would not forego the danger. A late 
English pedagogue, of Birmingham manufacture — viz., 
Dr. Parr — took a more selfish course under the same 
circumstance. He had amassed a considerable quan- 
tity of gold and silver plate, which was for some time 
deposited in his bedroom at his parsonage house, Hat- 
ton. But growing every day more afraid of being 
murdered, which he knew that he could not stand 
(and to which, indeed, he never had the slightest pre- 
tensions), he transferred the whole to the Hatton 
blacksmith; conceiving, no doubt, that the murder of 
a blacksmith would fall more lightly on the salus 
reipublica, than that of a pedagogue. But I have 
heard this greatly disputed; and it seems now gener- 
ally agreed, that one good horseshoe is worth about 
two and a quarter Spital sermons.” 

As Leibnitz, though not murdered, may be said to 
aave died, partly of the fear that he should be mur- 
dered, and partly of vexation that he was not, Kant, 
on the other hand—who manifested no ambition in 
that way—had a narrower escape from a murderer 
‘han any man we read of, except Des Cartes. So ab- 
surdly does fortune throw about her favors! The 
tase is told, I think, in an anonymous life of this very 
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great man. For health’s sake, Kant imposed upon 
himself, at one time, a walk of six miles every day 
along a high-road. This fact becoming known to a 
man who had his private reasons for committing 
murder, at the third milestone from Kénigsberg, he 
waited for his ‘intended,’ who came up to time as 
duly as a mail-coach. 

But for an accident, Kant was a dead man. This 
accident lay in the scrupulous, or what Mrs. Quickly 
would have called the peevish, morality of the mur- 
derer. An old professor, he fancied, might be laden 
with sins. Not so a young child. On this consider. 
ation, he turned away from Kant at the critical mo- 
ment, and soon after murdered a child of five years 
old. Such is the German account of the matter; but 
my opinion is, that the murderer was an amateur, who 
felt how little would be gained to the cause of good 
taste by murdering an old, arid, and adust metaphysi- 
cian; there was no room for display, as the man could 
not possibly look more like a mummy when dead, 
than he had done alive. 


Thus, gentlemen, I have traced the connection be- 
tween philosophy and our art, until insensibly I find 
that I have wandered into our own era. ‘This I shall 
rot take any pains to characterize apart from that 
which preceded it, for, in fact, they have no distinct 
haracter. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
iogether with so much of the nineteenth as we have 
yet seen, jointly compose tne Augastan age of murder. 
The finest work of the seventeenth century is, unques- 
jionably, the murder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, 
which has my entire approbation. In the grand fea 
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kure of mystery, which in some shape or other ought 
to color every judicious attempt at murder, it is excel- 
lent; for the mystery is not yet dispersed. The 
attempt to fasten the murder upon the Papists, which 
would injure it as much as some well-known Correg- 
gios have been injured by the professional picture- 
cleaners, or would even ruin it by translating it into 
the spurious class of mere political or partisan murders, 
thoroughly wanting in the murderous animus, I exhort 
the society to discountenance. In fact, this notion is 
altogether baseless, and arose in pure Protestant 
fanaticism. Sir Edmondbury had not distinguished 
himself amongst the London magistrates by any sever- 
ity against the Papists, or in favoring the attempts of 
zealots to enforce the penal laws against individuals. 
He had not armed against himself the animosities of 
any religious sect whatever. And as to the droppings 
of wax lights upon the dress of the corpse when first 
discovered in a ditch, from which it was inferred at 
the time that the priests attached to the Popish 
Queen’s Chapel had been concerned in the murder, 
either these were mere fraudulent artifices devised by 
‘hose who wished to fix the suspicion upon the Pa- 
jists, or else the whole allegation — wax-droppings, 
and the suggested :ause of the droppings — might be 
. bounce or fib uf Bishop Burnet ; who, as the Duchess 
of Portsmouth used to say, was the one great master 
of fibbing and romancing in the seventeenth century. 
At the same time, it must be observed that the quan- 
tity of murder was uot great in Sir Edmondbury’s 
century, at least amongst our own artists; which, per 
haps, is attributable tc the want of enlightened patron. 
ee. Sint Marenates non deerunt, Flavce, Marones 
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Consulting Grant’s ‘ Observations on the Bills of Moi 
tality’ (4th edition, Oxford, 1665), 1 find, that, out 
of 229,250, who died in London during one period of 
twenty years in the seventeenth century, not more 
than eighty-six were murdered; that is, about four 
three-tenths per annum. A small number this, gen-- 
tlemen, to found an academy upon: and certainly, 
where the quantity is so small, we have a right to ex- 
pect that the quality should be first-rate. Perhaps it 
was; yet still I am of opinion that the best artist in 
this century was not equal to the bese in that which 
followed. For instance, however praiseworthy the 
case of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey may be (and nobody 
ean be more sensible of its merits than I am), still, I 
cannot consent to place it on a level with that of Mrs. 
Ruscombe of Bristol, either as to originality of design, 
or boldness and breadth of style. This good lady’s 
murder took place early in the reign of George III. —- 
a reign which was notoriously favorable to the arts 
generally. She lived in College Green, with a single 
maid-servant, neither of them having any pretension 
to the notice of history but what they derived from 
ihe great artist whose workmanship I am recording. 
One fine morning, when all Bristol was alive and in 
motion, some suspicion arising, the neighbors forced an 
entrance into the house, and found Mrs. Ruscombe 
murdered in her bedroom, and the servant murdered 
n the stairs. This was at noon; and, not more than 
two hours before, both mistress and servant had been 
seen alive. To the best of my remembrance, this was 
n 1764; upwards of sixty years, therefore, have now 
elapsed, and yet the artist is stil. undiscovered. The 
suspicions of posterity have settled upon two pretend- 
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ers —a baker and a chimney-sweeper. But posterity 
is wrong; no unpractised artist could have conceived 
so bold an idea as that of a noonday murder in the 
heart of a great city. It was no obscure baker, gentle- 
men, or anonymous chimney-sweeper, be assured, that 
executed this work. I know who it was. (Here there 
was a general buzz, which at length broke out into 
open applause; upon which the lecturer blushed, and 
went on with much earnestness.) For Heaven's sake, 
gentlemen, do not mistake me; it was not I that did 
it. I have not the vanity to think myself equal to any 
such achievement; be assured that you greatly over- 
rate my poor talents; Mrs. Ruscombe’s affair was far 
beyond my slender abilities. But I came to know 
who the artist was, from a celebrated surgeon who 
assisted at his dissection. This gentlerfan had a pri- 
vate museum in the way of his profession, one corner 
of which was occupied by a cast from a man of remark- 
ably fine proportions. 

‘ That,’ said the surgeon, ‘is a cast from the cele- 
brated Lancashire highwayman, who concealed his pro- 
fession for some time from his neighbors, by drawing 
woollen stockings over his horse’s legs, and in that 
way muffling the clatter which he must else have made 
in riding up a flagged alley that led to his stable. At 
the time of his execution for highway robbery, I was 
studying under Cruickshank: and the man’s figure 
was so uncommonly fine, that n> money or exertion 
was spared to get into possession of him with the least 
possible delay. By the conn‘vance of the under- 
vheriff, he was cut down within the legal time, and 
instantly put into a chaise-and-four; so that, when he 
reached Cruickshank’s, he was positively not dead 
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Mr. »@ young student at that time, had the honor 
of giving him the coup de grace, and finishing the sen- 
tence of the law.’ This remarkable anecdote, which 
seemed to imply that all the gentlemen in the dissect- 
ing-room were amateurs of our class, struck me a good 
dea: ; and I was repeating it one day to a Lancashire 
lady, who thereupon informed me, that she had herself 
lived in the neighborhood of that highwayman, and 
well remembered two circumstances, which combined, 
in the opinion of all his neighbors, to fix upon him the 
credit of Mrs. Ruscombe’s affair. One was, the fact 
of his absence for a whole fortnight at the period of 
that murder ; the other, that, within a very little time 
after, the neighborhood of this highwayman was del- 
uged with dollars. Now, Mrs. Ruscombe was known 
to have hoarded about two thousand of that coin. Be 
the artist, however, who he might, the affair remains a 
durable monument of his genius ; for such was the im- 
pression of awe, and the sense of power left behind, by 
the strength of conception manifested in this murder, 
that no tenant (as I was told in 1810) had been found 
up to that time for Mrs. Ruscombe’s house. 

But, whilst I thus eulogize the Ruscombian case, let 
tae not be supposed to overlook the many other speci- 
mens of extraordinary merit spread over the face of this 
century. Such cases, indeed, as that of Miss Bland, or 
of Captain Donnellan, and Sir Theophilus Boughton, 
shall never have any countenance from me. Fie on 
these dealers in poison, say I: can they not keep to 
the old honest way of cutting throats, without intro- 
jucing such abominable innovations from Italy? 1 
tonsider all these poisoning cases, compared with the 
egitimate style, as no better than waxwork by the 
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side of sculpture, or a lithographic print by the side of 
a fine Volpato. But, dismissing these, there remain 
many excellent works of art in a pure style, such as 
nobody need be ashamed to own; and this every can- 
did connoisseur will admit. Candid, observe, I say; 
for great allowances must be made in these cases; no 
artist can ever be sure of carrying through his own fine 
preconception. Awkward disturbances will arise ; 
people will not submit to have their throats cut 
quietly ; they will run, they will kick, they will bite ; 
and whilst the portrait painter often has to complain 
of too much torpor in his subject, the artist in our line 
is generally embarrassed by too much animation. At 
the same time, however disagreeable to the artist, this 
tendency in murder to excite and irritate the subject is 
certainly one of its advantages to the world in general, 
which we ought not to overlook, since it favors the 
development of latent talent. Jeremy Taylor notices 
with admiration the extraordinary leaps which people 
will take under the influence of fear. There was a 
striking instance of this in the recent case of the 
M’Keans: the boy cleared a height, such as he will 
never clear again to his dying day. Talents also of ° 
the most brilliant description for thumping, and. in- 
deed, for all the gymnastic exercises, have sometimes 
veen developed by the panic which accompanies our 
artists; talents else buried and hid under a bushel, to 
the possessors as much as to their friends. I remem- 
ber an interesting illustration of this fact, in a case 
which I learned in Germany. 

Riding one day in the neighborhood of Munich, I 
pvertook a distinguished amateur of our society, whose 
tame, for obvious reasons, |] shall conceal. This gen 
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»leman informed me that, finding himself wearied with 
the frigid pleasures (such he esteemed them) of mere 
amateurship, he had quitted England for the Continem 
— meaning to practise a little professionally. For this 
purpose he resorted to Germany, conceiving the police 
in that part of Europe to be more heavy and drowsy 
than elsewhere. His debut as a practitioner took place 
at Mannheim ; and, knowing me to be a brother ama- 
teur, he freely communicated the whole of his maiden 
adventure. ‘ Opposite to my lodging,’ said he, ‘lived 
a baker; he was somewhat of a miser, and lived quite 
alone. Whether it were his great expanse of chalky 
face, or what else, I know not, but the fact was, I 
-‘fancied’’ him, and resolved to commence business 
upon his throat, which, by the way, he always carried 
dare —a fashion which is very irritating to my desires. 
Precisely at eight o’clock in the evening, I observed 
that he regularly shut up his windows. One night I 
watched him when thus engaged — bolted in after him 
— locked the door — and, addressing him with great 
suavity, acquainted him with the nature of my errand ; 
at the same time advising him to make no resistance, 
which would be mutually unpleasant. So saying, I 
drew out my tools; and was proceeding to operate 
But at this spectacle the baker, who seemed to have 
been struck by catalepsy at my first announcement, 
awoke into tremendous agitation. ‘I will not be mur- 
dered!’ he shrieked aloud ; ‘ what for will I’ (meaning 
shall 1) ‘lose my precious throat?’ ‘What for?’ said 
I; ‘if for no other reason, for this— that you put 
alum into your bread. But no matter, alum or no 
alum’ (for I was resolved to forestall any argument on 
that point), ‘know that I am a virtuoso in the art of 
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murder — am desirous of improving myself in its 
details —and am enamored of your vast surface of 
throat, to which I am determined to be a customer.’ 
‘Is it so?’ said he, ‘but T’ll find you a customer in 
another line ;’ and so saying, he threw himself into a 
boxing attitude. The very idea of his boxing struck 
me as ludicrous. It is true, a London baker had dis- 
tinguished himself in the ring, and became known to 
fame under the title of the Master of the Rolls; but 
he was young and unspoiled; whereas, this man was 
a monstrous feather-bed in person, fifty years old, and 
totally out of condition. Spite of all this, however, 
and contending against me, who am a master in the 
art, he made so desperate a defence, that many times I 
feared he might turn the tables upon me; and that I, 
an amateur, might be murdered by a rascally baker. 
What a situation! Minds of sensibility will sympa< 
thize with my anxiety. How severe it was, you may 
understand by this, that for the first thirteen rounds 
the baker positively had the advantage. Round the 
14th, I received a blow on the right eye, which closed 
it up; in the end, I believe, this was my salvation ; 
for the anger it roused in me was so great, that, in the 
next, and every one of the three following rounds, I 
floored the baker. 

‘Round 19th. The baker came up piping, and 
manifestly the worse for wear. His geometrical ex- 
ploits in the four last rounds had done him no good. 
However, he showed some skill in stopping a mes- 
sage which I was sending to his cadaverous mug; ip 
telivering which, my foot slipped, and I went down. 

‘Round 20th. Surveying the baker, I became 
ashamed of having been so much bothered by a shape- 
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Jess mass of dough; and I went in fiercely, and ad- 
ministered some severe punishment. A rally took 
place — both went down — baker undermost — ten to 
three on amateur. 

‘Round 21st. The baker jumped up with surpris- 
ing agility; indeed, he managed his pins capitally, 
and fought wonderfully, considering that he was 
drenched in perspiration; but the shine was now 
taken out of him, and his game was the mere effect of 
panic. It was now clear that he could not last much 
longer. In the course of this round we tried the 
weaving system, in which I had gr atly the advantage, 
and hit him repeatedly on the conk. My reason for 
this was, that his conk was covered with carbuncles ; 
and I thought I should vex him by taking such liber. 
ties with his conk, which in fact I did. 

‘The three next rounds, the master of the rolls 
staggered about like a cow on the ice. Seeing how 
matters stood, in round 24th I whispered something 
into his ear, which sent him down like a shot. It was 
nothing more than my private opinion of the value of 
his throat at an annuity office. This little confiden- 
tial whisper affected him greatly ; the very perspiration 
was frozen on his face, and for the next two rounds i 
had it all my own way. And when I called dime for 
the 27th round, he lay like a log on the floor.’ 

After which, said I to the amateur, ‘It may be pre- 
sumed that you accomplished your purpose.’ ‘ You 
are right,’ said he mildly, ‘I did; and a great satisfac- 
tion, you know, it was to my mind, for by this means 
[ killed two birds with one stone;’ meaning that he 
wad both thumped the baker and murdered him. 
Now, for the life of me, I could no. see that ; for, on 
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the contrary, to my mind it appeared that he had 
taken two stones to kill one bird, having been obliged 
to take the conceit out of him first with his fist, and then 
with his tools. But no matter for his logic. The 
moral of his story was good, for it showed what an 
astonishing stimulus to latent talent is contained in 
any reasonable prospect of being murdered. A pursy, 
unwieldy, half cataleptic baker of Mannheim had 
absolutely fought seven-and-twenty rounds with an 
accomplished English boxer, merely upon this inspira- 
tion ; so great was natural genius exalted and sublimed 
by the genial presence of his murderer. 

Really, gentlemen, when one hears of such things 
as these, it becomes a duty, perhaps, a little to soften 
that extreme asperity with which most men speak of 
murder. To hear people talk, you would suppose 
that all the disadvantages and inconveniences were on 
the side of being murdered, and that there were none 
at all in not being murdered. But considerate men 
think otherwise. ‘ Certainly,’ says Jeremy Taylor, 
‘it is a less temporal evil to fall by the rudeness of a 
sword than the violence of a fever: and the axe’ (to 
which he might have added the ship-carpenter’s mallet 
and the crowbar), ‘a much less affliction than a stran- 
gury.’ Very true; the bishop talks like a wise man 
and an amateur, as I am sure he was; and another 
great philosopher, Marcus Aurelius, was equally above 
the vulgar prejudices on this subject. He declares 
it to be one of ‘the noblest functions of reason to 
xnow whether it is time to walk out of the world or 
not.’ (Book iii., Collers’ Translation.) No sort of 
knowledge being rarer than this, surely that man mus* 
be a most philanthropic character, who undertakes tc 
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instruct people in this branch of knowledge gratis, and 
at no little hazard to himself. All this, however, 1 
throw out only in the way of speculation to future 
moralists; declaring in the meantime my own private 
conviction, that very few men commit murder upon 
philanthropic or patriotic principles, and repeating 
what I have already said once at least —that, as to 
the majority of murderers, they are very incorrect 
characters, 

With respect to the Williams’ murders, the sub- 
limest and most entire in their excellence that ever 
were committed, I shall not allow myself to speak 
incidentally. Nothing less than an entire lecture, or 
even an entire course of lectures, would suffice to ex- 
pound their merits. But one curious fact connected 
with his case I shall mention, because it seems to im- 
ply that the blaze of his genius absolutely dazzled the 
eye of criminal justice. You all remember, I doubt not, 
that the instruments with which he executed his first 
great work (the murder of the Marrs) were a ship- 
carpenter’s mallet and a knife. Now, the mallet be- 
onged to an old Swede, one John Peterson, and bore 
nis initials. This instrument Williams left behind 
nim in Marr’s house, and it fell into the hands of the 
magistrates. But, gentlemen, it is a fact that the 
publicatior of this circumstance of the initials led im- 
mediately to the apprehension of Williams, and, 
made earlier, would have prevented his second great 
work (the murder of the Williamsons), which took 
place precisely twelve days after. Yet the magistrates 
kept back this fact from the public for the entire 
twelve days, and until that second work was accom- 
ished. That finisned, they published it, apparently 
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feeling that Williams had now done enough for hia 
fame, and that his glory was at length placed beyond 
the reach of accident. 

As to Mr. Thurtell’s case, I know not what to say, 
Naturally, I have every disposition to think highly of 
my predecessor in the chair of this society; and I ac- 
knowledge that his lectures were unexceptionable 
But, speaking ingenuously, I do really think that his 
principal performance, as an artist, has been much 
overrated. I admit, that at first, | was myself carried 
away by the general enthusiasm. On the morning 
when the murder was made known in London, there 
was the fullest meeting of amateurs that I have ever 
known since the days of Williams; old bedridden con- 
noisseurs, who had got into a peevish way of sneering 
and complaining ‘ that there was nothing doing,’ now 
hobbled down to our club-room: such hilarity, such 
benign expression of general, satisfaction, I have rarely 
witnessed. On every side you saw people shaking 
hands, congratulating each other, and forming dinner 
varties for the evening; and nothing was to be heard 
but triumphant challenges of —‘ Well! will this do?’ 
‘Is this the right thing?’ ‘Are you satisfied at last ?’ 
But in the middle of the row, I remember, we a!l 
grew silent, on hearing the old cynical amateur L. 
8 stumping along with his wooden leg; he en- 
tered the room with his usual scowl; and, as he ad- 
vanced, he continued to growl and stutter the whole 
way — ‘Mere plagiarism — base plagiarism from hints 
that I threw out! Besides, his style is as harsh as 
Albert Durer, and as coarse as Fuseli.’ Many thought 
shat this was mere jealousy, and general waspishness ; 
but I confess that, when the first glow o° enthusiasm 
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had subsided, 1 have found most judicious critics tc 
agree that there was something falsetto in the style of 
Thurtell. The fact is, he was a member of our so- 
ciety, which naturally gave a friendly bias to our 
judgments ; and his person was universally familiar to 
the ‘ fancy,’ which gave him, with the whole London 
public, a temporary popularity, that his pretensions 
are not capable of supporting ; for opinionum commenta 
delet dies, nature judicia confirmat. There was, how- 
ever, an unfinished design of Thurtell’s for the murder 
of a man with a pair of dumb-bells, which I admired 
greatly ; it was a mere outline, that he never filled in; 
but to my mind it seemed every way superior to his 
chief work. I remember that there was great regret 
expressed by some amateurs that this sketch should 
have been left in an unfinished state: but there I can- 
not agree with them; for the fragments and first bold 
outlines of. original artists have often a felicity about 
them which is apt to vanish in the management of the 
details. 

The case of the M’Keans I consider far beyond the 
vaunted performance of Thurtell—indeed, above all 
praise; and bearing that relation, in fact, to the im- 
mortal works of Williams, which the ‘ A‘neid’ bears 
to the ‘ Iliad.’ 

But it is now time that I should say a few words 
about the principles of murder, uot with a view to 
regulate your practice, but your judgment: as to old 
women, and the mob of newspaner readers, they are 
; eased with anything, provided it is bloody enough. 
But the mind of sensibility requires something more. 
First, then, let us speak of the kind of person who is 
sdapted to the purpose of the murderer; secondly, of 
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the place where; thirdly, of the time when, and other 
little circumstances. 

As to the person, I suppose that it is evident that © 
he ought to be a good man; because, if he were not, 
he might himself, by possibility, be contemplating 
murder at the very time; and such ‘ diamond-cut-dia- 
mond’ tussles, though pleasant enough where nothing 
better is stirring, are really not what a critic can allow 
himself to call murders. I could mention some peo- 
ple (I name no names) who have been murdered by 
other people ina dark lane; and so far all seemed 
correct enough; but, on looking farther into the matter, 
the public have become aware that the murdered party 
was himself, at the moment, planning to rob his mur- 
derer, at the least, and possibly to murder him, if he 
had been strong enough. Whenever that is the case, 
or may be thought to be the case, farewell to all the 
genuine effects of the art. For the final purpose of 
murder, considered as a fine art, is precisely the same 
as that of tragedy, in Aristotle’s account of it; viz., 
‘to cleanse the heart by means of pity and terror.’ 
Now, terror there may be, but how can there be any 
pity for one tiger destroyed by another tiger? 

It is also evident that the person selected ought not 
to be a public character. For instance, no judicious 
artist would have attempted to murder Abraham New- 
land.8 For the case was this: everybody read so 
much about Abraham Newland, and so few people 
ever saw him, that to the general belief he was a mere 
abstract idea. And I remember, that once, when I 
nappened to mention that I had dined at a coffee- 
nouse in company with ‘Abraham Newland, everybody 
'ooked scornfully at me, as though I had pretended te 
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have played at billiards witn Prester John, or to have 
had an affair of honor with the Pope. And, by the 
way, the Pope would be a very improper person to 
murder: for he has such a virtual ubiquity as the 
father of Christendom, and, like the cuckoo, is so 
often heard but never seen, that I suspect most people 
regard him also as an abstract idea. Where, indeed, 
a public man is in the habit of giving dinners, ‘ with 
every delicacy of the season,’ the case is very differ- 
ent: every person is satisfied that he is no abstract 
idea; and, therefore, there can be no impropriety in 
murdering him, only that his murder will fall into the 
class of assassinations, which I have not yet treated. 
Thirdly. The subject chosen ought to be in good 
health: for it is absolutely barbarous to murder a sick 
person, who is usually quite unable to bear it. On 
this principle, no tailor ought to be chosen who is 
above twenty-five, for after that age he is sure to be 
dyspeptic. Or at least, if a man will hunt in that 
warren, he will of course think it his duty, on the old 
established equation, to murder some multiple of 9 — 
say 18, 27, or 36. And here, in this benign attention 
to the comfort of sick people, you will observe the 
usual effect of a fine art to soften and refine the feel- 
ings. The world in general, gentlemen, are very 
bloody-minded ; and all they want in a murder is a 
copious effusion of blood; gaudy display in this point 
is enough for them. But the enlightened connoissenr 
ts more refined in his taste; and from our art, as from 
all the other liberal arts when thoroughly mastered, 
he result is, to humanize the heart; so true is i‘, thal 


‘ Ingenuas didisisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’ 
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A philosophic friend, well known for his philan- 
thropy and general benignity, suggests that the subject 
chosen ought also to have a family of young chil- 
dren wholly dependent upon his exertions, by way of 
deepening the pathos. And, undoubtedly, this is a 
judicious caution. Yet I would not insist too keenly 
on such a condition. Severe good taste unquestiona- 
bly suggests it; but still, where the man was other- 
wise unobjectionable in point of morals and health, I 
would not look with too curious a jealousy to a re- 
stricti m which might have the effect of narrowing the 
artist’s sphere. 

So much for the person. As to the time, the place, 
and the tools, 1 have many things to say, which at 
present I have no room for. The good sense of the 
practitioner has usually directed him to night and 
privacy. Yet there have not been wanting cases 
where this rule was departed from with excellent 
effect. In respect to time, Mrs. Ruscombe’s case is a 
beautiful exception, which I have already noticed ; and 
in respect both to time and place, there is a fine ex- 
ception in the annals of Edinburgh (year 1805), familiar 
to every child in Edinburgh, but which has unac- 
countably been defrauded of its due portion of fame 
amongst English amateurs. The case I mean is that 
of a porter to one of the banks, who was murdered, 
whilst carrying a bag of money, in troad daylight, on 
turning out of the High Street, one of the most public 
strects in Europe; and the murderer is to this how 
undiscovered. 

‘Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti circumyectamur amore.’ 


And now, gentlemen, in conclusion, let me again 
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solemnly disclaim all pretensions on my own part to 
the character of a professional man. I never attempted 
any murder in my life, except in the year 1801, upon 
the body of a tom-cat; and that turned out differently 
from my intention. My purpose, I own, was down- 
right murder. ‘Semper ego auditor tantum?’ said I, 
*nunquamne reponam?’ And I went down stairs in 
search of Tom at one o’clock ona dark night, with 
the ‘animus,’ and no doubt with the fiendish looks, of 
a murderer. But when I found him, he was in the 
act of plundering the pantry of bread and other 
things. Now this gave a new turn to the affair; for 
the time being one of general scarcity, when even 
Christians were reduced to the use of potato-bread, 
rice-bread, and all sorts of things, it was downright 
treason in a tom-cat to be wasting good wheaten- 
5read in the way he was doing. It instantly became 
1 patriotic duty to put him to death; and, as I raised 
aloft and shook the glittering steel, I fancied myself 
rising, like Brutus, effulgent from a crowd of patriots, 
and, as I stabbed him, I 
* Call’d aloud on Tully’s name, 
And bade the father of his country hail !’ 

Since then, what wandering thoughts I may have 
had of attempting the life of an ancient ewe, of a 
superannuated hen, and such ‘small deer,’ are locked 
up in the secrets of my own breast; but, for the 
higher departments of the art, I confess myself to be 
utterly unfit. My ambition does not rise so high. 
No, gentlemen, in the words of Horace, 


‘ Fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Beddere que ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi.’ 


SUPPLEMENTARY PAPER ON MURDER, 
CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


A Goop many years ago, the reader may remembet 
that I came forward in the character of a dilettante in 
murder. Perhaps dilettante is too strong a word. 
Connoisseur is better suited to the scruples and in- 
firmity of public taste. I suppose there is no harm in 
that, at least. A man is not bound to put his eyes, 
ears, and understanding into his breeches-pocket when 
he meets with a murder. If he is not in a downright 
comatose state, I suppose he must see that one murder 
is better or worse than another, in point of good taste. 
Murders have their little differences and shades of 
merit, as well as statues, pictures, oratorios, cameos, 
intaglios, or what not. You may be angry with the 
man for talking too much, or too publicly (as to the 
too much, that I deny —a man can never cultivate his 
taste too highly); but you must allow him to think, at 
any rate. Well, would you believe it? all my neigh- 
bors came to hear of that little esthetic essay which I 
had published ; and, unfortunately, hearing at the very 
same time of a club that I was connected with, and a 
dinner at which I presided — both tending to the same 
little object as the essay, viz., the diffusion of a just 
taste among Her? Majesty’s subjects, they got up the 
most barbarous calumnies against me. In particular 
ttey said that I, or that the club (which comes to the 
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same thing), had offered bounties on well-conducted 
homicides — with a scale of drawbacks, in case of any 
one defect or flaw, according to a table issued to pri- 
vate friends. Now, let me tell the whole truth about 
the dinner and the club, and it will be seen how 
malicious the world is. But first, confidentially, allow 
me to say what my real principles are upon the matter 
{n question. 

As to murder, I never committed one in my life. 
It’s a well-known thing amongst all my friends. I can 
get a paper to certify as much, signed by lots of people. 
Indeed, if you come to that, I doubt whether many 
people could produce as strong a certificate. Mine 
would be as big as a breakfast tablecloth. There is 
indeed one member of the club, who pretends to say 
he caught me once making too free with his throat on 
a club night, after everybody else had retired. But, 
observe, he shuffles in his story according to his state 
of civilation. When not far gone, he contents himself 
with saying that he caught me ogling his throat; and 
that I was melancholy for some weeks after, and that 
my voice sounded in a way expressing, to the nice ear 
of a connoisseur, the sense of opportunities lost ; but the 
club all know that he is a disappointed man himself, 
and that he speaks querulously at times about the fatal 
neglect of a man’s coming abroad without his tools. 
Besides, all this is an affair between two amateurs, and 
everybody makes allowances for little asperities and 
fibs in such a case. ‘ But,’ say you, ‘if no murderer, 
you may have encouraged, or even have bespoken a 
murder.’ No, upon my honor—no. And that was 
the very point I wished to argue for your satisfaction. 
Che uruth is, I am a very particular man in everything 
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relating to murder; and perhaps I carry my delicuy 
too far. The Stagirite most justly, and possibly with 
a view to my case, placed virtue in the ri uéoor, or mid- 
dle point between two extremes. A golden mean is 
certainly what every man should aim at. But it is 
easier talking than doing; and, my infirmity being no- 
toriously too much milkiness of heart, I find it difficult 
to maintain that steady equatorial line between the 
two poles of too much murder on the one hand, and 
too little on the other. Iam too soft— and people 
get excused through me— nay, go through life with- 
out an attempt made upon them, that ought not to be 
excused. I believe, if I had the management of things, 
there would hardly be a murder from year’s end to 
year’s end. In fact, I’m for peace, and quietness, and 
fawningness, and what may be styled knocking-under- 
ness. A man came to me as a candidate for the place 
of my servant, just then vacant. He had the reputa- 
tion of having dabbled a little in our art; some said, 
not without merit. What startled me, however, was, 
that he supposed this art to be part of his regular du- 
ties in my service, and talked of having it considered 
in his wages. Now, that was a thing I would not 
al.ow ; so I said at once, ‘ Richard (or James, as the 
case might be), you misunderstand my character. IZfa 
man will and must practise this difficult (and allow me 
to add, dangerous) branch of art—if he has an over- 
ruling genius for it, why, in that case, all I say is, that 
he might as well pursue his studies whilst living in my 
service as in another’s. And also, I may observe, that 
it can do nc harm either to himself or to the subject 
on whom he operates, that he should be guided by 
men of more taste than himself. Genius may d° 
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much, but long study of the art must alwys entitle a 
man to offer advice. So far I will go — general prin- 
ciples I will suggest. But as to any particular case, 
once for all I will have nothing to do with it. Never 
tell me of any special work of art you are meditating 
— I set my face against it in toto. For, if once a man 
indulges himself in murder, very soon he comes to 
think little of robbing; and from robbing he comes 
next to drinking and Sabbath-breaking, and from that 
to incivility and procrastination. Once begin upon 
this downward path, you never know where you are 
to stop. Many aman has dated his ruin from some 
murder or other that perhaps he thought little of at 
the time. Principiis obsta — that’s my rule.’ Such 
was my speech, and I have always acted up to it; so, 
if that is not being virtuous, I should be glad to know 
what is. But now about the dinner and the club. 
The club was not particularly of my creation ; it arose 
pretty much as other similar associations, for the prop- 
agation of truth and the communication of new ideas; 
rather from the necessities of things, than upon any 
one man’s suggestion. As to the dinner, if any man 
more than another could be held responsible for that, 
it was a member known amongst us by the name of 
Toad-in-the-hole. He was so called from his gloomy, 
misanthropical disposition, which led him into constant 
disparagements of all modern murders as vicious abor- 
tions, belonging to no authentic school of art. The 
finest performances of our own age he snarled at cyn- 
ically ; and at length this querulous humor grew upon 
him so much, and he became so notorious as a laudator 
emporis acti, that few people cared to seek his society. 
This made him still more fierce and truculent. He 
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went about muttering and growling; wherever you 
met him, he was soliloquizing, and saying, ‘ despicable 
pretender — without grouping — without two ideas 
upon handling — without’ — and there you lost him. 
At length existence seemed to be painful to him; he 
rarely spoke, he seemed conversing with phantoms in 
the air; his housekeeper informed us that his reading 
was nearly confined to ‘ God’s Revenge upon Murder,’ 
by Reynolds, and a more ancient book of the same 
title, noticed by Sir Walter Scott in his ‘ Fortunes of 
Nigel.’ Sometimes, perhaps, he might read in the 
‘Newgate Calendar’ down to the year 1788, but he 
never looked into a book more recent. In fact, he 
had a theory with regard to the French Revolution, as 
having been the great cause of degeneration in mur- 
der. ‘Very soon, sir,’ he used to say, ‘ men will have 
lost the art of killing poultry: the very rudiments of 
the art will have perished!’ In the year 1811, he 
retired from general society. Toad-in-the-hole was 
no more seen in any public resort. We missed him 
from his wonted haunts —‘nor up the lawn, nor at 
the wood was he.’ By the side of the main conduit 
his listless length at noontide he would stretch, and 
pore upon the filth that muddled by. ‘Even dogs,’ 
this pensive moralist would say, ‘are not what they 
were, sir — not what they should be. I remember in 
my grandfather’s time that some dogs had an idea of 
murder. I have known a mastiff, sir, that lay in am- 
bush for a rival, yes, sir, and finally murdered him, 
with pleasing circumstances of good taste. I also was 
on intimate terms of acquaintance with a tom-cat thas 
Was an assassin. But now’ and then, the sub 
ject growing too painful, he dashed his hand to his 
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‘orehead, and went off abruptly in a hcmeward direc- 
tion towards his favorite conduit, where he was seen 
by an amateur in such a state, that he thought it dan- 
gerous to address him. Soon after Toad shut himself 
entirely up; it was understood that he had resigned 
himself to melancholy ; and at length the prevailing 
notion was, that Toad-in-the-hole had hanged himself. 

The world was wrong there, as it had been on some 
other questions. Toad-in-the-hole might be sleeping, 
but dead he was not; and of that we soon had ocular 
proof. One morning in 1812, an amateur surprised us 
with the news that he had seen Toad-in-the-hole brush- 
ing with hasty steps the dews away, to meet the post- 
man by the conduit side. Even that was something: 
how much more, to hear that he had shaved his beard 
—had laid aside his sad-colored clothes, and was 
adorned like a bridegroom of ancient days. What 
could be the meaning of all this? Was Toad-in-the- 
hole mad? or how? Soon after the secret was ex- 
plained — in more than a figurative sense ‘ the murder 
was out.’ For in came the London morning papers, 
»y which it appeared that but three days before a mur- 
ier, the most superb of the century by many degrees, 
nad occurred in the heart of London. I need hardly 
vay, that this was the great exterminating chef-d’auvre 
of Williams at Mr. Marr’s, No. 29 Ratcliffe Highway. 
That was the début of the artist ; at least for anything 
the public knew. What occurred at Mr. Williamson’s 
twelve nights afterwards — the second work turned out 
from the same chisel — some people pronounced even 
superior. But Toad-in-the-nole always ‘ reclaimed,’ 
he was even angry, at such comparisons. ‘This vulgar 
gout de comparaison, »s La Bruyére calls it,’ he would 
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often remark, ‘ will be our ruin ; each work has its own 
seperate characteristics — each in and for itself is in- 
comparable. One perhaps might suggest the ‘ Iliad" 
— the other the ‘ Odyssey: ’ but what do you get by 
‘such comparisons? Neither ever was, or will be sur- 
passed ; and when you've talked for hours, you must 
still come back to that.’ Vain, however, as all criti- 
cism might be, he often said that volumes might be 
written on each case for itself; and he even proposed 
to publish in quarto on the subject. 

Meantime, how had Toad-in-the-hole happened to 
near of this great work of art so early in the morning? 
He had received an account by express, despatched by 
a correspondent in London, who watched the progress 
of art on Toad’s behalf, with a general commission to 
send offa special express, at whatever cost, in the event 
of any estimable works appearing. The express ar- 
rived in the night-time; Toad-in-the-hole was then 
gone to bed; he had been muttering and grumbling 
for hours, but of course he was called up. On reading 
the account, he threw his arms round the express, de- 
glared him his brother and his preserver, and expressed 
Lis regret at not having it in his power to knight him. 
We, amateurs, having heard that he was abroad, and 
therefore had not hanged himself, made sure of soon 
seeing him amongst us. Accordingly he soon arrived; 
veized every man’s hand as he passed him — wrung it 
almost frantically, and kept ejaculating, ‘ Why, now, 
here’s something like a mnrder ! — this is the real thing 
— this is genuine — this is what you can approve, can 
recommend to a friend: this — says every man, on 
reflection — this is the thing that ought to be! Such 
works are enough to make usall young.’ And in fac 
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the general opinion is, that Toad-in-the-hole would 
have died but for this regeneration of art, which he 
called a second age of Leo the Tenth; and it was 
our duty, he said, solemnly to commemorate it. At 
present, and en attendant, he proposed that the club 
should meet and dine together. A dinner, therefore, 
was given by the club; to which all amateurs were in- 
vited from a distance of one hundred miles. 

Of this dinner, there are ample short-hand notes 
amongst the archives of the club. But they are not 
‘extended,’ to speak diplomatically ; and the reporter, 
who only could give the whole report in extenso, is 
missing —I believe murdered. Meantime, in years 
long after that day, and on an occasion perhaps equally 
interesting, viz., the turning up of Thugs and Thug- 
gism, another dinner was given. Of this I myself kept 
notes, for fear of another accident to the short-hand 
reporter. And I here subjoin.tthem. Toad-in-the-hole, 
I must mention, was present at this dinner. In fact, 
it was one of its sentimental incidents. Being as old 
as the valleys at the dinner of 1812, naturally he was 
as old as the hills at the Thug dinner of 1838. He 
.ad taken to wearing his beard again; why, or with 
what view, it passes my persimmon to tell you. But 
s) it was. And his appearance was most benign and, 
venerable. Nothing could equal the angelic radiance 
of his smile, as he inquired after the unfortunate re- 
sorter (whom, as a piece of private scandal, I should 
tell you that he was himself supposed to have mur- 
dered, in a rapture of creative art): the answer was, 
with roars of laughter, from the ander-sheriff of ow 
rounty —‘ Non est inventus.’ Toad-in-the-hole laugh- 
ed outrageously at this: in fact, we all thought he was 
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thoking ; and, at the earnest request of the company, a 
musical composer furnished a most Deautiful glee upon 
the occasion, which was sung five times after dinner, 
with universal applause and inextinguishable laughter, 
the words being these (and the chorus so contrived, as 
most beautifully to mimic the peculiar laughter of 
Toad-in-the-hole) : — 

‘ Et interrogatum est 4 Toad-in-the-hole — Ubi est ille reporter ? 

Et responsum est cum cachinno — Won est inventus.’ 


Chorus. 
© Deinde iteratum est ab omnibus, cum cachinnatione undulante 
trepidante — JVon est inventus.’ 


Toad-in-the-hole, I ought to mention, about nine 
years before, when an express from Edinburgh broughy 
him the earliest intelligence of the Burke-and-Hare 
revolution in the art, went mad upon the spot; and, in- 
stead of a pension to the.express for even one life, or a 
knighthood, endeavored to Burke him; in consequence 
ef which he was put into a strait-waistcoat. And that 
was the reason we had no dinner then. But now all 
of us were alive and kicking, strait-wasitcoaters and 
others ; in fact, not one absentee was reported upon 
the entire roll. There were also many foreign ama- 
teurs present. 

Dinner being over, and tne cloth drawn, there was 
s general call made for the new glee of Non est inven- 
tus ; but, as this would have interfered with the requi- 
site gravity of the company during the earlier toasts, 
{ overruled the call. After the national toasts had 
been given, the first official toast of the day was, The 
@ld Man of the Mountains — drunk in solemn silence 

‘Tead-in-the-hole returned thanks in a neat speech 
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He likened himself to the Old Man of the Moun- 
tains, in a few brief allusions, that made the company 
yell with laughter ; and he concluded with giving the 
health of 

Mr. Von Hammer, with many thanks to him for his 
learned History of the Oid Man and his subjects the 
assassins. 

Upon this I rose and said, that doubtless most of the 
company were aware of the distinguished place as- 
signed by orientalists to the very learned Turkish 

scholar, Von Hammer the Austrian ; that he had made 
' the profoundest researches into our art, as connected 
with those early and eminent artists, the Syrian assas- 
sins in the period of the Crusaders ; that his work had 
been for several years deposited, as a rare treasure of 
art, in the library of the club. Even the author’s 
name, gentlemen, pointed him gut as the historian of 
our art — Von Hammer 

‘Yes, yes,’ interrupted Toad-in-the-hole, ‘ Von 
Hammer — he’s the man fora malleus hereticorum. 
You all know what consideration Williams bestowed 
on the hammer, or the ship-carpenter’s mallet, which 
s the same thing. Gentlemen, I give you another 
great hammer — Charles the Hammer, the Marteau, or, 
m old French, the Martel — he hammered the Saracens 
till they were all as dead as door-nails.’ 

‘ Charles the Hammer, with all the honors.’ 

But the explosion of Toad-in-the-hole, together 
with the uproarious cheers for the grandpapa of Char« 
emagne, had now made the company unmanageable. 
The orchestra was again challenged with shouts the 
stormiest for the new glee. I foresaw a tempestuous 
xvening ; and 1 ordered myself ‘o be strengthened witb 
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three waiters on each side; the vice-president with as 
many. Symptoms of unruly enthusiasm were beginning 
to show out; and I own that I myself was consider- 
ably excited, as the orchestra opened with its storm 
of music, and the impassioned glee began — ‘Et in- 
terrogatum est 4 Toad-in-the-hole — Ubi est ille Re- 
porter?’ And the frenzy of the passion became 
absolutely convulsing, as the full chorus fell in — ‘ Et 
iteratum est ab omnibus — Von est inventus.’ 

The next toast was — The Jewish Sicarii. 

Upon which I made the following explanation to | 
the company : — ‘ Gentlemen, I am sure it will interest 
you all to hear that the assassins, ancient as they were, 
had a race of predecessors in the very same country. 
All over Syria, but particularly in Palestine, during 
the early years of the Emperor Nero, there was a band 
of murderers, who prosecuted their studies In a very 
novel manner. They did not practise in the night- 
time, or in lonely places ; but, justly considering that 
great crowds are in themselves a sort of darkness by 
means of the dense pressure, and the impossibility of 
finding out who it was that gave the blow, they 
mingled with mobs everywhere; particularly at the 
great paschal feast in Jerusalem; where they actually 
had the audacity, as Josephus assures us, to press into 
the temple — and whom should they choose for operat- 
ing upon but Jonathan himself, the Pontifex Maximus? 
They murdered him, gentlemen, as beautifully as if 
they had had him alone on a moonless night in a dark 
lane. And when it was asked, who was the murderer 
and where he was : 

‘Why then, 1t was answered,’ interrupted Toad-in- 
the-hole, “ Non est inventus.”’ And then, in spite of 
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all I could do or say, the orchestra opened, and the 
whole company began — ‘ Et interrogatum est 4 Toad- 
in-the-hole — Ubi est ille Sicarius? Et responsum est 
ab omnibus — Von est inventus.’ 

When the tempestuous chorus had subsided, I be- 
gan again: —‘ Gentlemen, you will find a very cir- 
cumstantial account of the Sicarii in at least three 
different parts of Josephus; once in Book XX., sec. 
v. c. 8, of his “‘ Antiquities ;’’ once in Book I. of his 
““Wars:’’ but in sec. x. of the chapter first cited you 
will find a particular description of their tooling. This 
is what he says : — ‘“‘ They tooled with small scimitars 
not much different from the Persian acinaca, but 
more curved, and for all the world most like the Ro- 
man semi-lunar sice.” It is perfectly magnificent, 
gentlemen, to hear the sequel of their history. Per- 
haps the only case on record where a regular army of 
murderers was assembled, a justus exercitus, was in 
the case of these Sicarit. They mustered in such 
strength in the wilderness, that Festus himself was 
obliged to march against them with the Roman legion- 
ary force. A pitched battle ensued ; and this army of 
amateurs was all cut to pieces in the desert. Heavens, 
gentlemen, what a sublime picture! The Roman 
legions — the wilderness — Jerusalem in the distance 
—an army of murderers in the foreground !’ 

The next toast was —‘ To the further improvement 

f Tooling, and thanks to the committee for their ets- 
vices.’ 

Mr. L., on behalf of the Committee who hac report- 
ed on that subject, returned thanks. He made an 
interesting extract from the report, by which it appear- 
ed how very much stress had been laid formerly on 
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the mode of tooling by the fathers, both Greek and 
Latin. In confirmation of this pleasing fact, he made 
a very striking statement in reference to the earliest 
work of antediluvian art. Father Mersenne, that 
learned French Roman Catholic, in page one thousand 
four hundred and thirty-one !° of his operose Commen- 
tary on Genesis, mentions, on the authority of several 
rabbis, that the quarrel of Cain with Abel was about a 
young woman ; that, according to the various accounts, 
Cain had tooled with his teeth (Abelem fuisse morsibus 
dilaceratum 4 Cain); according to many others, with 
the jaw-bone of an ass, which is the tooling adopted 
by most painters. But it is pleasing to the mind of 
sensibility to know that, as science expanded, sounder 
views were adopted. One author contends for a pitch- 
fork, St. Chrysostom for a sword, Ireneeus for a scythe, 
and Prudentius, the Christian poet of the fourth cen- 
tury, for a hedging-bill. This last writer delivers hig 
opinion thus : — 


‘ Frater, probate sanctitatis emulus, 
Germana curvo colla frangit sarculo :? 


i. e., his brother, jealous of his attested sanctity, frae- 
tures his fraternal throat with a curved hedging-bill. 
‘All which is respectfully submitted by your com- 
mittee, not so much as decisive of the question (for it 
is not), but in order to impress upon the youthful mind 
the importance which has ever been attached to the 
quality of the tooling by such men as Chrysostom and 
{renzeus.’ 

‘Trenzus be hanged!’ said Toad-in-the-hole, who 
now rose impatientiy to give the next toast: — ‘ Our 
Irish friends; wishing them a speedy revolution iy 
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their mode of tooling, as well as in everything else con- 
nected with the art!’ 

‘Gentlemen, I'll tell you the plain truth. Every 
day of the vear we take up a paper, we read the open- 
ing of a mur.jer. We say, this is good, this is charm- 
ing, this is 2xcellent! But, behold you! scarcely have 
we read a little farther, before the word Tipperary or 
Ballina-something betrays the Irish mauufacture. In- 
tantly we loathe it; we call to the waiter; we say, 
“ waiter, take away this paper; send it out of the 
house; it is absolutely a scandal in the nostrils of all 
just taste.” I appeal to every man, whether, on find- 
ing a murder (otherwise perhaps promising enough) to 
be Irish, he does not feel himself as much insulted as 
when, Madeira being ordered, he finds it to be Cape; 
or when, taking up what he takes to be a mushroom, 
it turns out what children call a toad-stool. Tithes, 
politics, something wrong in principle, vitiate every 
Irish murder. Gentlemen, this must be reformed, or 
Ireland will not be a land to live in; at least, if we do 
live there, we must import all our murders, that’s 
clear.’ Toad-in-the-hole sat down, growling with 
suppressed wrath; and the uproarious ‘ Hear, hear!’ 
clamorously expressed the general concurrence. 

The next toast was —‘ The sublime epoch of Burk. 
ism and Harism!’ 

This was drunk with enthusiasm; and one of the 
members, who spoke to the question, made a very 
wurious communication to the company: — ‘ Gentle- 
men, we fancy Burkism to be a pure invention of our 
pwn times: and in fact no Pancirollus has ever env 
merated this branch of ar* when writing de reous 
deperditis., Still, I have ascertained that the essential 
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principle of this variety in the art was known to the 
ancients ; although, like the art of painting upon glass, 
of making the myrrhine cups, &c., it was lost in the 
dark ages for want of encouragement. In the famous 
collection of Greek epigrams made by Planudes, is one 
upon a very fascinating case of Burkism: it is a per- 
fect little gem of art. The epigram itself I cannot lay 
my hand upon at this moment; but the following is 
an abstract of it by Salmasius, as I find it in his notes 
on Vopiscus: “ Est et elegans epigramma Lucilii, ubi 
medicus et pollinctor de compacto sic egerunt, ut 
medicus gros omnes cure suze commissos occideret: 
this was the basis of the contract, you see, that on the 
one part the doctor, for himself and his assigns, doth 
undertake and contract duly and truly to murder all 
the patients committed to his charge: but why? 
There lies the beauty of the case — Et ut pollinctori 
amico suo traderet pollingendos.”’ The pollinctor, 
you are aware, was a person whose business it was to 
dress and prepare dead bodies for burial. The orginal 
ground of the transaction appears to have been senti- 
mental: ‘‘He was my friend,” says the murderous 
doctor ; ‘‘he was dear to me,”’ in speaking of the pol- 
linctor. But the law, gentlemen, is stern and harsh : 
the law will not hear of these tender motives: to sus- 
tain a contract of this nature in law, it is essential that 
a “consideration ’’ should be given. Now what was 
the consideration ? For thus far all is on the side of 
‘he pollinctcr: he will be well paid for his services ; 
put, meantime, tbe generous, the noble-minded doc- 
tor gets nothing. What was the equivalent, again ] 
ask, which the law would insist on the doctor’s taking, 
in order to establish that ** consideration,’ withou 
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which the contract had no force? You shall hear: 
* Et ut pollinctor vicissim redauavas quos furabatar de 
pollinctione mortuorum medico mitteret donis ad alli- 
ganda vulnera eorum quos curabat;”’ 7. e., and that 
reciprocally the pollinctor should transmit to the phy- 
sician, as free gifts for the binding-up of wounds in 
tose whom he treated medically, the belts or trusses 
(xedcuavas) which he had succeeded in purloining in 
the course of his functions about the corpses. 

‘Now, the case is clear: the whole went on a prin- 
ciple of reciprocity which would have kept up the 
trade for ever. The doctor was also a surgeon: he 
could not murder all his patients: some of the pa- 
tients must be retained intact. For these he wanted 
linen bandages. But, unhappily, the Romans wore 
woollen, on which account it was that they bathed so 
often. Meantime, there was linen to be had in Rome; 
but it was monstrously dear; and the redcuudvac, OF 
linen swathing bandages, in which superstition obliged 
them to bind up corpses, would answer capitally for 
the surgeon. The doctor, therefore, contracts to fur- 
nish his friend with a constant succession of corpses, 
provided, and be it understood always, that his said 
friend, in return, should supply him with one-half of 
the articles he would receive from the friends of the 
parties murdered or to be murdered. The doctor 
invariably recommended his invaluable friend the 
pollinctor (whom let us call the undertaker); the 
undertaker, with equal regard to the sacred rights of 
friendship, uniformly recommended the doctor.’ Like 
Pylades and Orestes, they were modele of a perfect 
friendship: in their lives they were lovely: and op 
he gallows, it is to be hoped, they were not divided. 
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‘Gentlemen, it makes me laugh horribly, when i 
think of those two friends drawing and re-drawing on 
eacn other: “ Pollinctor in account with Doctor, debtor 
by sixteen corpses: creditor by forty-five bandages, 
two of which damaged.”’ Their names unfortunately 
are lost; but I conceive they must have been Quintus 
Burkius and Publius Harius. By the way, gentle- 
men, has anybody heard lately of Hare? I understand 
he is comfortably settled in Ireland, considerably to 
the west, and does a little business now and then; 
but, as he observes with a sigh, only as a retailer— 
nothing like the fine thriving wholesale concern so 
carelessly blown up at Edinburgh. ‘You see what 
comes of neglecting business’””—is the chief moral, 
the éxmvé.ov, as /Esop would say, which Hare draws 
from his past experience.’ 

At length came the toast of the day — Thugdom in 
all its branches. 

The speeches attempted at this crisis of the dinner 
were past all counting. But the applause was so 
furious, the music so stormy, and the crashing of 
glasses so incessant, from the general resolution never 
again to drink an inferior toast from the same glass, 
that I am unequal to the task of reporting. Besides 
which, Toad-in-the-hole now became ungovernable. 
He kept firing pistols in every direction; sent his 
servant for a blunderbuss, and talked of loading with 
ball-cartridge. We conceived that his former madness 
had returned at the mention of Burke and Hare; or 
that, being again weary of life, he had resolved to go 
off in a general massacre. This we could not think 
of allowing; it became indispensable, therefore, tc 
kick him out; which we did with universal consent 
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the whole company lending their toes uno pede, as I 
may say, though pitying his gray hairs and his angelic 
smile. During the operation, the orchestra poured in 
their old chorus. The universal company sang, and 
(what surprised us most of all) Toad-in-the-hole 
joined us furiously in singing — 

* Et interrogatum est ab omnibus — Ubi est ille Toad-in-the. 


hole ? 
Et responsum est ab omnibus — Non est inventus * 
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A SEQUEL TO 


MURDER CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE FINE ARTS’! 


Ir 1s impossible to conciliate readers of so saturnine 
nd gloomy a class, that they cannot enter with genial 
sympathy into any gaiety whatever, but, least of all. 
when the gaiety trespasses a little into the province of 
the extravagant. In such a case, not to sympathize is 
not to understand; and the playfulness, which is nox 
relished, becomes flat and insipid, or absolutely with- 
out meaning. Fortunately, after all such churls have 
withdrawn from my audience in high displeasure, there 
remains a large majority who are loud in acknowledg- 
ing the amusement which they have derived from a 
former paper of mine, ‘On Murder considered as one 
of the Fine Arts;’ at the same time proving the sin- 
cerity of their praise by one hesitating expression of 
rensure. Repeatedly they have suggested to me, that 
verhaps the extravagance, though clearly intentionai, 
and forming one element in the general gaiety of the 
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conception, went too far. I am not myselt of that 
opinion; and I beg to remind these friendly censors, 
that it is amongst the direct purposes and efforts of this 
bagatelle to graze the brink of horror, and of all that 
would in actual realization be most repulsive. The 
very excess of the extravagance, in fact, by suggesting 
'o the reader continually the mere aeriality of the 
entire speculation, furnishes the surest means of dis- 
enchanting him from the horror which might else 
gather upon his feelings. Let me remind such ob- 
jectors, once for all, of Dean Swift’s proposal for 
turning to account the supernumerary infants of the 
three kingdoms, which, in those days, both at Dublin 
and at London, were provided for in foundling hospitals, 
by cooking and eating them. This was an extrava- 
ganza, though really bolder and more coarsely practical 
chan mine, which did not provoke any reproaches even 
to a dignitary of the supreme Irish church; its own 
monstrosity was its excuse; mere extravagance was 
felt to license and accredit the little jeu d’esprit, 
precisely as the blank impossibilities of Lilliput, of 
Laputa, of the Yahoos, &c., had licensed those. If, 
therefore, any man thinks it worth his while to tilt 
against so mere a foam-bubble of gaiety as this lecture 
on the esthetics of murder, I shelter myself for the 
moment under the Telamonian shield of the Dean, 
But, in reality, my own little paper may plead a 
privileged excuse for its extravagance, such as is alto- 
gether wanting to the Dean’s. Nobody can pretend, 
for a moment, on behalf of the Dean, that there is any 
ordinary and natural tendency in human thoughts, 
which could ever turn to infants as articles of diet; 
under any concewable circumstances. this would be 
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felt as the most aggravated form of cannibalism — 
cannibalism applying itself to the most defenceless 
part of the species. But, on the other hand, the ten- 
dency to a critical or esthetic valuation of fires and 
murders is universal. If you are summoned to the 
spectacle of a great fire, undoubtedly the first impulse 
is —to assist in putting it out. But that field of ex- 
ettion is very limited, and is soon filled by regular 
professional people, trained and equipped for the ser- 
vice. In the case of a fire which is operating upon 
private property, pity for a neighbor’s calamity checks 
us at first in treating the affair as a scenic spectacle. 
But perhaps the fire may be confined to public build- 
ings. And in any case, after we have paid our tribute 
of regret to the affair, considered as.a calamity, in- 
evitably, and without restraint, we go on to consider it 
as a stage spectacle. Exclamations of — How grand! 
how magnificent! arise in a sort of rapture from the 
crowd. For instance, when Drury Lane was burned 
down in the first decennium of this century, the falling 
in of the roof was signalized by a mimic suicide of the 
protecting Apollo that surmounted and crested the 
centre of this roof. The god was stationary with his 
lyre, and seemed looking down upon the fiery ruins 
that were so rapidly approaching him. Suddenly the 
supporting timbers below him gave way; a convulsive 
heave of the billowing flames seemed for a moment to 
raise the statue; and then, as if on some impulse of 
despair, the presiding deity appeared not to fall, but te 
throw himself into the fiery deluge, for he went down 
head foremost; and in all respects, the descent had 
the air of a voluntary act. What followed? From 
overy one of the bridges over the river, and from othe 
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open areas which commanded the spectacle, there 
arose a sustained uproar of admiration and sympathy. 
Some few years before this event, a prodigious fire 
occurred at Liverpool; the Goree, a vast pile of ware- 
houses close to one of the docks, was burned to the 
ground. The huge edifice, eight or nine stories high, 
and laden with most combustible goods, many thousand 
bales of cotton, wheat and oats in thousands of quar- 
ters, tar, turpentine, rum, gunpowder, &c., continued 
through many hours of darkness to feed this tremendous 
fire. To aggravate the calamity, it blew a regular gale 
of wind; luckily for the shipping, it blew inland, that 
is, to the east; and all the way down to Warrington, 
eighteen miles distant to the eastward, the whole air 
was illuminated by flakes of cotton, often saturated 
with rum, and by what seemed absolute worlds of 
blazing sparks, that lighted up all the upper chambers 
of the air. All the cattle lying abroad in the fields 
through a breadth of eighteen miles, were thrown into 
terror and agitation. Men, of course, read in this 
hurrying overhead of scintillating and blazing vortices, 
the annunciation of some gigantic calamity going on in 
Liverpool; and the lamentation on that account was 
universal. But that mood of public sympathy did not 
at all interfere to suppress or even to check the 
momentary bursts of rapturous admiration, as this 
arrowy sleet of many-colored fire rode on the wings 
of hurricane, alternately through open depths of air, or 
through dark clouds overhead. 

Precisely the same treatment is applied to murders. 
After the first tribute of surrow to those who have 
perished, but, at all events after the personal interests 
nave been tranquillized by time, inevitably the scemcal 
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features (what esthetically may be called the com- 
parative advantages) of the several murders are re- 
viewed and valued. One murder is compared with 
another; and the circumstances of superiority, as, for 
example, in the incidence and effects of surprise, of 
mystery, &c., are collated and appraised. I, there- 
fore, for my extravagance, claim an inevitable and 
perpetual ground in the spontaneous tendencies of the 
human mind when left to itself. But no one will 
pretend that any corresponding plea can be advanced 
on behalf of Swift. 

In this important distinction between myself and the 
Dean, lies one reason which prompted the present writ- 
ing. A second purpose of this paper is, to make the 
reader acquainted circumstantially with three memo- 
rable cases of murder, which long ago the voice of 
amateurs has crowned with laurel, but especially 
with the two earliest of the three, viz., the immortal 
Williams’ murders of 1812. The act and the actor 
are each separately in the highest degree interesting ; 
and, as forty-two years have elapsed since 1812, it can. 
not be supposed that either is known circumstantially tu 
the men of the current generation. 

Never, throughout the annals of universal Christen- 
om, has there indeed been any act of one solitary 
insulated individual, armed with power so appalling 
over the hearts of men, as that exterminating murder, 
by which, during the winter of 1812, John Wiiliams in 
one hour, smote two houses with emptiness, extermin- 
ated all but two entire households, and asserted his own 
supremacy above all the children of Cain. It would be 
absolutely impossible adequately to describe the frenzy 
of feelings which, throughout the next fortnight, mas 
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tered the popular heart; the mere delirium of indignant 
horror in some, the mere delirium of panic in others. 
For twelve succeeding days, under some groundless 
notion that the unknown murderer had quitted London, 
the panic which had convulsed the mighty metropolis 
diffused itself all over the island. I was myself at that 
time nearly three hundred miles from London; but 
there, and everywhere, the panic was indescribable. 
One lady, my next neighbor, whom personally I knew, 
living at the moment, during the absence of her hus- 
band, with a few servants in a very solitary house, 
never rested until she had placed eighteen doors (so she 
told me, and, indeed, satisfied me by ocular proof), each 
secured by ponderous bolts, and bars, and chains, be- 
tween her own bedroom and any intruder of human 
build. To reach her, even in her drawing-room, was 
like going, as a flag of truce, into a beleaguered for- 
tress ; at every sixth step one was stopped by a sort of 
portcullis. The panic was not confined to the rich, 
women in the humblest ranks more than once died upon 
the spot, from the shock attending some suspicious at- 
tempts at intrusion upon the part of vagrants, meditating 
probably nothing worse than a robbery, but whom the 
poor women, misled by the London newspapers, had 
fancied to be the dreadful London murderer. Mean- 
time, this solitary artist, that rested in the centre of 
London, self-supported by his own conscious grandeur, 
as a domestic Attila, or ‘scourge of God ;’ this man, 
that walked in darkness, and relied upon murder (as 
afterwards transpired) for bread, for clothes, for pro- 
motion in life, was silently preparing an effectual answer 
to the public journals; and on the twelfth day after his 
naugural murder, he advertised nis presence in Lon- 
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don, and published to all men the absurdity of ascribing 
to him any ruralizing propensities, by striking a second 
blow, and accomplishing a second family extermination. 
Somewhat lightened was the provincial panic by this 
proof that the murderer had not condescended to sneak 
into the country, or to abandon for a moment, under 
any motive of caution or fear, the great metropolitan 
castra stativa of gigantic crime, seated for ever on the 
Thames. In fact, the great artist disdained a provincial 
reputation ; and he must have felt, as a case of ludicrous 
disproportion, the contrast between a country town or 
village, on the one hand, and, on the other, a work 
more lasting than brass — a «rjjua és &ei —a murder such 
in quality as any murder that he would condescend te 
own for a work turned out from his own studio. 
Coleridge, whom I saw some months after these 
terrific murders, told me, that, for his part, though at 
the time resident in London, he had not shared in the 
prevailing panic; him they effected only as a philoso- 
pher, and threw him into a profound reverie upon the 
tremendous power which is laid open in a moment te 
any man who can reconcile himself to the abjuration 
of all conscientious restraints, if, at the same time. 
thoroughly without fear. Not sharing in the public 
panic, however, Coleridge did not consider that panic 
at a.l unreasonable; for, as he said most truly in that 
vast metropolis there are many thousands of households. 
composed exclusiveiy of women and children; many 
other thousands there are who necessarily confide their 
safety, in the long evenings, to the discretion of a young 
servant girl; and if she suffers herself to be beguilec 
by the pretence of a message from her mother, sister 
tr sweetheart, into opening the door, there, in one 
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second of time, goes to wreck the security of the house. 
However, at that time, and for many months afterwards, 
the practice of steadily putting the chain upon the door 
before it was opened prevailed generally, and for a long 
time served as a record of that deep impression left 
upon London by Mr. Williams. Southey, I may add, 
entered deeply into the public feeling on this occasion, 
and said to me, within a week or two of the first mur- 
der, that it was a private event of that order which rose 
to the dignity ofa national event.* But now, having 
prepared the reader to appreciate on its true scale this 
dreadful tissue of murder (which as a record belonging 
to an era that is now left forty-two years behind us, not 
one person in four of this generation can be expected 
to know correctly ), let me pass to the circumstantial 
details of the affair. 

Yet, first of all, one word as to the local scene of the 
murders. Ratcliffe Highway is a public thoroughfare 
in a most chaotic quarter of eastern or nautical London; 
and at this time (viz., in 1812), when no adequate 
police existed except the detective police of Bow Street, 
admirable for its own peculiar purposes, but utterly in- 
commensurate to the general service of the capital, it 
was a most dangerous quarter. Every third man at 
the least might be set down as a foreigner. Lascars, 
Chinese, Moors, Negroes, were met at every step. 
And apart from the manifold ruffianism, shrouded im- 
penetrably under the mixed hats and turbans of mep 
whose past was untraceable to any European eye, it is 


*JI am not sure whether Southey held at this time his appoint- 
nent to the editorship of the ‘Edinburgh Annual Register.’ If 
he did, no doubt in the domestic section of that chronicle will be 
found an excellent account of the whole. 
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well known that the navy (especially, in time of war, 
the commercial navy) of Christendom is the sure 
receptacle of all the murderers and ruffians whose 
crimes have given them a motive for withdrawing 
themselves for a season from the public eye. It is 
true, that few of this class are qualified to act as ‘able’ 
seamen: but at all times, and especially during war, 
only a small proportion (or nucleus) of each ship’s 
company consists of such men: the large majority 
being mere untutored landsmen. John Williams, how- 
ever, who had been occasionally rated as a seaman on 
board of various Indiamen, &c., was probably a very 
accomplished seaman. Pretty generally, in fact, he 
was a ready and adroit man, fertile in resources under 
all sudden difficulties, and most flexibly adapting him- 
self to all varieties of social life. Williams was a man 
of middle stature (five feet seven and a-half, to five feet 
eight inches high), slenderly built, rather thin, but wiry, 
tolerably muscular, and clear of all superfluous flesh, 
A lady, who saw him under examination (I think at the 
Thames Police Office), assured me that his hair was 
of the most extraordinary and vivid color, viz., bright 
yellow, something between an orange and lemon color. 
Williams had been in India; chiefly in Bengal and 
Madras: but he had also been upon the Indus. Now 
it is notorious that, in the Punjaub, horses of a high 
caste are often painted — crimson, biue, green, purple ; 
and it struck me that Williams might, for some casuai 
purpose of disguise, have taken a hint from this prac- 
tice of Scinde and Lahore, so that the color might not 
have been natural. In other respects, his appearance 
was natural enough ; and, judging by a plaster cast of 
him, which I purchased in London, I should say mean 
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as regarded his facial structure. One fact, however, 
was striking, and fell in with the impression of his 
natural tiger character, that his face wore at all times 
a bloodless ghastly pallor. ‘You might imagine,’ 
said my informant, ‘that in his veins circulated not 
red life-blood, such as could kindle into the blush of 
shame, of wrath, of pity— but a green sap that welled 
from no human heart.’ His eyes seemed frozen and 
glazed, as if their light were all converged upon some 
victim lurking in the far background. So far his ap- 
pearance might have repelled; but, on the other hand, 
the concurrent testimony of many witnesses, and also 
the silent testimony of facts, showed that the oiliness 
and snaky insinuation of his demeanor counteracted the 
repulsiveness of his ghastly face, and amongst inex- 
perienced young women won for him a very favorable 
reception. In particular, one gentle-mannered girl, 
whom Williams had undoubtedly designed to murder, 
gave in evidence — that once, when sitting alone with 
her, he had said, ‘Now, Miss R., supposing that I 
should appear about midnight at your bedside, armed 
with a carving knife, what would you say ?? To which 
the confiding girl had replied, ‘Oh, Mr. Williams, if it 
was anybody else, I should be frightened. But, as soon 
as I heard your voice, I should be tranquil.’ Poor 
girl! had this outline sketch of Mr. Williams been 
filled in and realized, she would have seen something 
in the corpse-like face, and heard something in the 
sinister voice, that would have unsettled her tranquillity 
forever. But nothing short of such dreadful experiences 
could avail to unmask Mr. Juhn Williams. 

Into this perilous region m was that, on a Saturday 
night in December, Mr. Williams whom we suppose té 
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have long since made his coup d’essai, forced his way 
through the crowded streets, bound on business. To 
say, was todo. And this night he had said to himself 
secretly, that he would execute a design which he had 
already sketched, and which, when finished, was des- 
tuned on the following day to strike consternation into 
‘all that mighty heart’ of London, from centre to cir- 
cumference. It was afterwards remembered that he 
had quitted his lodgings on this dark errand about 
eleven o’clock Pp. M.; not that he meant to begin so 
soon: but he needed to reconnoitre. He carried his 
tools closely buttoned up under his loose roomy coat. 
It was in harmony with the general subtlety of his 
character, and his polished hatred of brutality, that by 
universal agreement his manners were distinguished 
for exquisite suavity: the tiger’s heart was masked by 
the most insinuating and snaky refinement. All his 
acquaintances afterwards described his dissimulation as 
so ready and so perfect, that if, in making his way 
through the streets, always so crowded on a Saturday 
night in neighborhoods so poor, he had accidentally 
jostled any person, he would (as they were all satisfied ) 
have stopped to offer the most gentlemanly apologies: 
with his devilish heart brooding over the most hellish 
of purposes, he would yet have paused to express a 
venign hope that the huge mallet, buttoned up under 
his elegant surtout, with a view to the little business 
that awaited him about ninety minutes further on, had 
not inflicted any pain on the stranger with whom he 
had come into collision. Titian, I believe, but certainly 
Rubens, and perhaps Vandyke, made it a rule never to 
practise his art but in full dress— point ruffles, bag 
wig, and diamond-hilted sword; and Mr. Williams, 
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there is reason to believe, when he went out for a 
grand compound massacre (in another sense, one might 
have applied to it the Oxford phrase of going out as 
Grand Compounder), always assumed black si!k stock: 
ings and pumps; nor would he on any account have 
degraded his position as an artist by wearing a morn 
ing gown. In his second great performance, it was 
particularly noticed and recorded by the one sole trem- 
bling man, who under killing agonies of fear was com- 
pelled (as the reader will find) from a secret stand to 
become the solitary spectator of his atrocities, that Mr. 
Williams wore a long blue frock, of the very finest 
eloth, and richly lined with silk. Amongst the anec- 
dotes which circulated about him, it was also said at 
the time, that Mr. Williams employed the first of den- 
tists, and also the first of chiropodists. On no account 
would he patronize any second-rate skill. And be- 
yond a doubt, in that perilous little branch of business 
which was practised by himself, he might be regarded 
as the most aristocratic and fastidious of artists. 

But who meantime was the victim, to whose abode 
he was hurrying? For surely he never could be so 
indiscreet as to be sailing about on a roving cruise in 
search of some chance person to murder? Oh, no: 
he had suited himself with a victim some time before, 
viz., an old and very intimate friend. For he seems 
to have laid it down as a maxim — that the best person 
to murder was a friend; and, in ¢efault of a friend, 
which is an article one cannot always command, an 
acquaintance: because, in either case, on first ap- 
proaching his subject, suspicion would be disarmed : 
whereas a stranger might ‘ake alarm, and find in the 
very countenance of his murderer elect a warning 
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summons to place himself on guard. However, m 
the present case, his destined victim was supposed to 
unite both characters : originally he had been a friend ; 
but subsequently, on good cause arising, he had be- 
come an enemy. Or more probably, as others said, 
the feelings had long since languished which gave life 
to either relation of friendship or of enmity. Marr 
was the name of that unhappy man, who (whether in 
the character of friend or enemy) had been selected 
for the subject of this present Saturday night’s per- 
formance. And the story current at that time about 
the connection between Williams and Marr, having 
(whether true or not true) never been contradicted 
upon authority, was, that they sailed in the same India- 
man to Calcutta; that they had quarrelled when at 
sea; but another version of the story said—no: they 
had quarrelled after returning from sea; and the sub- 
ject of their quarrel was Mrs. Marr, a very pretty 
young woman, for whose favor they had been rival 
candidates, and at one time with most bitter enmity 
towards each other. Some circumstances give a color 
of probability to this story. Otherwise it has some- 
times happened, on occasion of a murder not suffi- 
ciently accounted for, that, from pure goodness of 
heart intolerant of a mere sordid motive for a striking 
murder, some person has forged, and the public has 
accredited, a story representing the murderer as having 
moved under some loftier excitement: and in this 
zase the public, too much shocked at the idea of Will- 
iams having on the single motive of gain consummated 
so complex a tragedy, welcomed the tale which repre- 
sented him as governed by deadly malice, growing out 
of the more impassioned and noble rivalry for the 
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favor of a woman. The case remains in some degree 
doubtful ; but, certainly, the probability is, that Mrs. 
Marr had been the true cause, the causa teterrima, of 
the feud between the men. Meantime, the minutes are 
numbered, the sands of the hour-glass are running out, 
that measure the duration of this feud upon earth, 
This night it shall cease. To-morrow is the day which 
in England they call Sunday, which in Scotland they 
call by the Judaic name of ‘Sabbath.’ To both na- 
tions, under different names, the day has the same 
functions ; to both it is a day of rest. For thee also, 
Marr, it shall be a day of rest; so is it written; thou, 
too, young Marr, shalt find rest — thou, and thy house. 
hold, and the stranger that is within thy gates. But 
that rest must be in the world which lies beyond the 
grave. On this side the grave ye have all slept your 
final sleep. 

The night was one of exceeding darkness; and in 
this humble quarter of London, whatever the night 
happened to be, light or dark, quiet or stormy, all shops 
were kept open on Saturday nights until twelve o’clock, 
at the least, and many for half an hour longer. There 
was no rigorous and pedantic Jewish superstition about 
the exact limits of Sunday. At the very worst, the 
Sunday stretched over from one o’clock, a. mM. of one 
day, up to eight o’clock a. m. of the next, making a 
elear circuit of thirty-one hours. This, surely, was 
‘ong enough. Marr, on this particular Saturday uight, 
‘vould pe content if it were even shorter, provided it 
would come more quickiy, for he has been toiling 
through sixteen hours behind his counter. Marr’s 
position in life was this: he kept a little hosier’s shop, 
and had invested in his stocx and the fittings of his 
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shop about £180. Like all men engaged in trade, he 
suffered some anxieties. He was a new beginner; but, 
already, bad debts had alarmed him; and bills were 
coming to maturity that were not likely te be met by 
commensurate sales. Yet, constitutionally, he was a 
sanguine hoper. At this time he was a stout, fresh- 
colored young man of twenty-seven; in some slight 
degree uneasy from his commercial prospects, but still 
cheerful, and anticipating — (how vainly !) — that for 
this night, and the next night, at least, he will rest his 
wearied head and his cares upon the faithful boson of 
his sweet lovely young wife. The household of Marr. 
consisting of five persons, is as follows: First, there is 
himself, who, if he should happen to be ruined, in a 
limited commercial sense, has energy enough to jump 
up again, like a pyramid of fire, and soar high above 
ruin many times repeated. Yes, poor Marr, so it might 
be, if thou wert left to thy native energies unmolested ; 
but even now there stands on the other side of the 
street one born of hell, who puts his peremptory nega- 
tive on all these flattering prospects. Second in the 
list of his household, stands his pretty and amiable 
wife, who is happy after the fashion of youthful wives, 
_for she is only twenty-two, and anxious (if at all) only 
on account of her darling infant. For, thirdly, there 
is in a cradle, not quite nine feet below the street, 
viz., in a warm, cosy kitchen, and rocked at inter- 
vals by the young mother, a baby eight months old. 
Nineteen months have Marr and herself been married ; 
and this is their first-born child. Grieve not for this 
child, that it must keep the deep rest of Sunday ig 
some other world; for wherefore should an orphan 
steeped to the lips in poverty, when once bereavec 
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ef father and mother, linger upon an alien and mur 
derous earth? Fourthly, there is a stoutish boy, an 
apprentice, say thirteen years old; a Devonshire boy, 
with handsome features, such as most Devonshirz 
youths have;* satisfied with his place; not over- 
worked ; treated kindly, and aware that he was treated 
kindly, by his master and mistress. Fifthly, and lastly, 
bringing up the rear of this quiet household, is a ser- 
vant girl, a grown-up young woman; and she, being 
particularly kind-hearted, occupied (as often happens 
in families of humble pretensions as to rank) a sort of 
sisterly place in her relation to her mistress. A great 
democratic change is at this very time (1854), and has 
been for twenty years, passing over British society. 
Multitudes of persons are becoming ashamed of say- 
ing, ‘my master,’ or ‘my mistress:” the term now in 
the slow process of superseding it is, ‘my employer.’ 
Now, in the United States, such an expression of 
democratic hauteur, though disagreeable as a needless 
proclamation of independence which nobody is dis- 
puting, leaves, however, no lasting bad effect. For 
the domestic ‘ helps’ are pretty generally in a state ot 
yansition so sure and so rapid to the headship of 
aomestic establishments belonging to themselves, that 
in effect they are but ignoring, for the present 
moment, a relation which would at any rate dissolve 
‘tself in a year or two. But in England, where no 


* An artist told me in this year, 1812, that having accidentally 
geen a native Devonshire regiment (either volunteers or militia), - 
aine hundred strong, marching past a station at which he had 
posted himself, he did not observe a dozen men that would noi 
have been described in commen parlaz.ce as ‘ good looking.’ 
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such resources exist of everlasting surplus lands, ‘he 
tendency of the change is painful. It carries with it 
a sullen and a coarse expresion of immunity from a 
voke which was in any case a light one, and often a 
benign one. In some other place I will illustrate my 
meaning. Here, apparently, in Mrs. Marr’s service, 
the principle concerned illustrated itself practically. 
Mary, the female servant, felt a sincere and unaffected 
respect for a mistress whom she saw so steadily occu- 
pied with her domestic duties, and who, though se 
young, and invested with some slight authority, never 
exerted it capriciously, or even showed it at all con- 
spiciously. According to the testimony of all the 
neighbors, she treated her mistress with a shade of 
unobtrusive respect on the one hand, and yet was 
eager to relieve her, whenever that was possible, from 
the weight of her maternal duties, with the cheerful 
voluntary service of a sister. 

To this young woman it was, that, suddenly, within 
ihree or four minutes of midnight, Marr called aloud 
from the head of the stairs— directing her to go out 
and purchase some oysters for the family supper. 
Upon what slender accidents hang oftentimes solemn 
tifelong results! Marr occupied in the concerns of his 
shen, Mrs. Marr occupied with some little ailment and 
reg essness of her baby, had both forgotten the affair 
of \pper; the time was now narrowing every mo- 
ment, as regarded any variety of choice; and oysters 
were perhaps ordered as the likeliest article to be hau 
at all, after twelve o’clock should have struck. And 
yet, upon this trivial circumstance depended Mary’s 
life. Had she been sent abroad for supper at the 
ordinary time of ten or eleven o’clock, it is almog 
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pertain that she, the solitary member of the household 
who escaped from the exterminating tragedy, would 
not have escaped; too surely she would have shared 
the general fate. It had now become necessary to be 
quick. Hastily, therefore, receiving money from Marr 
with a basket in her hand, but unbonneted, Mary trip- 
ped out of the shop. It became afterwards, on recol 
lection, a heart-chilling remembrance to herself— 
that, precisely as she emerged from the shop-door, she 
noticed, on the opposite side of the street, by the light 
of the lamps, a man’s figure ; stationary at the instant, 
but in the next instant slowly moving. This was 
Williams; as a little incident, either just before or just 
after (at present it is impossible to say which), suffi- 
ciently proved. Now, when one considers the inevita- 
ble hurry and trepidation of Mary under the circum 
stances stated, time barely sufficing for any chance oy 
executing her errand, it becomes evident that she mus 
have connected some deep feeling of mysterious un 
easiness with the movements of this unknown man 
else, assuredly, she would not have found her attentio1 
disposable for such a case. Thus far, she herself 
threw some little light upon what it might be that, sem: 
consciously, was then passing through her mind; she 
said, that, notwithstanding the darkness, which would 
not permit her to trace the man’s features, or to ascertain 
the exact direction of his eyes, it yet struck her, that 
‘rom his carriage when in motion, and from the ap- 
parent inclination of his person, he must be looking at 
No. 29. 
The little incident which I have alluded to as con. 
firming Mary’s belief was, that, at some period not 
ery far from midnight, the watchman had specially 
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noticed this stranger; he had observed him continu- 
ally peeping into the window of Marr’s shop; and 
had thought this act, connected with the man’s appear- 
ance, so suspicious, that he stepped into Marr’s shop, 
and communicated what he had seen. This fact he 
afterwards stated before the magistrates; and he 
added, that subsequently, viz., a few minutes after 
twelve (eight or ten minutes, probably, after the de- 
parture of Mary), he (the watchman), when re-entering 
upon his ordinary half-hourly beat, was requested by 
Marr to assist him in closing the shutters. Here they 
had a final communication with each other; and the 
watchman mentioned to Marr that the mysterious 
stranger had now apparently taken himself off; for 
that he had not been visible since the first communica- 
tion made to Marr by the watchman. There is little 
doubt that Williams had observed the watchman’s visit 
to Marr, and had thus had his attention seasonably 
drawn to the indiscretion of his own demeanor; so 
that the warning, given unavailingly to Marr, had been 
turned to account by Williams. There can be still 
less doubt, that the bloodhound had commenced his 
work within one minute of the watchman’s assisting 
Marr to put up his shutters. And on the following 
consideration : — that which prevented Williams from 
syommencing even earlier, was the exposure of the 
shop’s whole interior to the gaze of street passengers. 
It was indispensable that the shutters should be accu- 
rately closed before Williams could safely get to work. 
But, as soon as ever this preliminary precaution had 
yeen completed, once having secured that concealmen, 
from the public eye it then became of still greater 
importance not to lose a moment by delay, than pre 
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viously it had been not to hazard any thing by precipi- 
tance. For all depended upon going in before Marr 
should have locked the door. On any other mode of 
effecting an entrance (as, for instance, by waiting for 
the return of Mary, and making his entrance simul- 
taneously with her), it will be seen that Williams must 
have forfeited that particular advantage which mute 
facts, when read into their true construction, will soon 
show the reader that he must have employed. Williams 
waited, of necessity, for the sound of the watchman’s 
retreating steps; waited, perhaps, for thirty seconds ; 
but when that danger was past, the next danger was, 
lest Marr should lock the door; one turn of the key, 
and the murderer would have been locked out. In, 
therefore, he bolted, and by a dexterous movement of 
his left hand, no doubt, turned the key, without letting 
Marr perceive this fatal stratagem. It is really won- 
derful and most interesting to pursue the successive 
steps of this monster, and to notice the absolute cer- 
tainty with which the silent hieroglyphics of the case 
betray to us the whole process and movements of the 
ploody drama, not less surely and fully than if we 
aad been ourselves hidden in Marr’s shop, or had 
‘ooked down from the heavens of mercy upon this 
hell-kite, that knew not what mercy meant. ‘That he 
had concealed from Marr his trick, secret and rapid, 
upon the lock, is evident; because else, Marr would 
instantly have taken the alarm, especially after wha 
the watchman had communicated. But it will soon 
be seen that Marr had not been alarmed. In reality, 
towards the full success of Williams, it was important, 
‘a the last degree, to intercept and forestall any yel) 
sr shout of agony from Marr. Such an outcry, and 
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in a situation so slenderly fenced off from the street, 
viz., by walls the very thinnest, makes itself heard 
cutside pretty nearly as well as if it were uttered in 
the street. Such an outcry it was indispensable to 
stifle. It was stifled; and the reader will soon under- 
stand how. Meantime, at this point, let us leave the 
murderer alone with his victims. For fifty minutes 
let him work his pleasure. The front-door, as we 
know, is now fastened against all help. Help there 
is none. Let us, therefore, in vision, attach ourselves 
to Mary; and, when all is over, let us come back 
with her, again raise the curtain, and read the dread- 
ful record of all that has passed in her absence. 

The poor girl, uneasy in her mind to an extent that 
she could but half understand, roamed up and down in 
search of an oyster shop; and finding none that was 
still open, within any circuit that her ordinary experi- 
ence had made her acquainted with, she fancied it best 
to try the chances of some remoter district. Lights she 
saw gleaming or twinkling at a distance, that still 
tempted her onwards; and thus, amongst unknown 
streets poorly lighted,* and on a night of peculiar dark 
ness, and in a region of London where ferocious tumults 
were continually turning her out of what seemed to be 
the direct. course, naturally she got bewildered. The 
purpose with which she started, had by this time become 
ropeless. Nothing remained for her now but to retrace 


* I do not remember, chronologically, the history of gas-lights. 
But in London, long after Mr. Winsor had shown the value of 
gas-lighting, and its applicability to street purposes, various dis 
tricts were prevented, for many years, from resorting to the new 
system, in consequence of old contracts with oil-dealers, subsisting 
throcgh long terms of years. 
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aer steps. But this was difficult; for she was afraid to 
ask directions from caance passengers, whose appear- 
ance the darkness prevented her from reconnoitring. 
At length by his lantern she recognized a watchman; 
through him she was guided into the right road; and in 
ten minutes more, she found herself back at the door 
of No. 29, in Ratcliffe Highway. But by this time she 
felt satisfied that she must have been absent for fifty or 
sixty minutes; indeed, she had heard, at a distance, 
the cry of past one o’clock, which, commencing a few 
seconds after one, lasted intermittingly for ten or thirteen 
minutes, 

In the tumult of agonizing thoughts that very soon 
surprised her, naturally it became hard for her to recall 
distinctly the whole succession of doubts, and jealousies, 
and shadowy misgivings that soon opened upon her. 
But, so far as could be collected, she had not in the 
first moment of reaching home noticed anything deci- 
sively alarming. In very many cities bells are the 
main instruments for communicating between the street 
and the interior of houses: but in London knockers 
prevail. At Marr’s there was both a knocker and a 
bell. Mary rang, and at the same time very gently 
knocked. She had no fear of disturbing her master or 
mistress; them she made sure of finding still up. Her 
anxiety was for the baby, who being disturbed, might 
again rob her mistress of a night’s rest. And she weil 
knew that, with three people all anxiously awaiting her 
return, and by this time, perhaps, seriously uneasy at 
ner delay, the least audible whisper from herself would 
in a moment bring one of them to the door. Yet how 
is this? To her astonishment, but with the astonish- 
went came creeping over her an izy borror, no stir nor 
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murmur was heard ascending from the kitchen. At 
this moment came back upon her, with shuddering 
anguish, the indistinct image of the stranger in the loose 
dark coat, whom she had seen stealing along under the 
shadowy lamp-light, and too certainly watching her 
master’s motions: keenly she now reproached herself 
that, under whatever stress of hurry, she had not ac- 
quainted Mr. Marr with the suspicious appearances. 
Poor girl! she did not then know that, if this commu- 
nication could have availed to put Marr upon his guard, 
it had reached him from another quarter; so that her 
own omission, which had in reality arisen under her 
hurry to execute her master’s commission, could not be 
charged with any bad consequences. But all such 
reflections this way or that were swallowed up at this 
point mm over-mastering panic. That her double sum- 
mons could have been unnoticed — this solitary fact in 
one moment made a revelation of horror. One person 
might have fallen asleep, but two— but three — that 
was a mere impossibility. And even supposing all 
three together with the baby locked in sleep, still how 
unaccountable was this utter—utter silence! Most 
naturally at this moment something like hysterical 
horror overshadowed the poor girl, and now at last she 
rang the bell with the violence that belongs to sickening 
error. This done, she paused: self-command enough 
she still retained, though fast and fast it was slipping 
away from her, to bethink herself — that, if any over- 
whelming accident had compelled both Marr and his 
apprentice-boy to leave the house in order to summon 
surgical aid from opposite quarters —a thing barely 
supposable -— still, even in that case Mrs. Marr and her 
infant would be leit; and some murmuring reply, under 
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any extremity, would be elicited from the poor mother. 
To pause, therefore, to impose stern silence upon her- 
self, so as to leave room for the possible answer to this 
final appeal, became a duty of spasmodic effort. Listen, 
therefore, poor trembling heart; listen, and for twenty 
seconds be still as death. Still as death she was: and 
during that dreadful stillness, when she hushed her 
breath that she might listen, occurred an incident of 
killing fear, that to her dying day would never cease to 
renew its echoes in her ear. She, Mary, the poor 
trembling girl, checking and overruling herself by a 
final effort, that she might leave full opening for her 
dear young mistress’s answer to her own last frantic 
appeal, heard at last and most distinctly a sound within 
the house. Yes, now beyond a doubt there is coming 
an answer to her summons. What was it? On the 
stairs, not the stairs that led downwards to the kitchen, 
but the stairs that led upwards to the single story of 
bed-chambers above, was heard a creaking sound. Next 
was heard most distinctly a footfall: one, two, three, 
four, five stairs were slowly and distinctly descended. 
Then the dreadful footsteps were heard advancing along 
the little narrow passage to the door. The steps— oh 
heavens! whose steps?—have paused at the door. 
The very breathing can be heard of that dreadful being, 
who has silenced all breathing except his own in the 
house. There is but a door between him and Mary. 
What is he doing on the other side of the door? A 
vautious step, a stealthy step it was that came down the 
stairs, then paced aiong the little narrow passage — 
aarrow 1s a coffin—till at last the step pauses at the 
door. How hard the fell.w breathes! He, the soli- 
tary murderer, is on one side the door: Mary is on the 
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other side. Now, suppose that he should suddenly 
open the door, and that incautiously in the dark Mary 
should rush in, and find herself in the arms of the mur- 
derer. Thus far the case is a possible one —- that to a 
certainty, had this little trick been tried immediately 
upon Mary’s return, it would have succeeded ; had the 
door been opened suddenly upon her first tingle-tingle, 
headlong she would have tumbled in, and perished. 
But now Mary is upon her guard. The unknown mur- 
derer and she have both their lips upon the door 
listening, breathing hard; but luckily they are on 
different sides of the door ; and upon the least indication 
of unlocking or unlatching, she would have recoiled 
into the asylum of general darkness. 

What was the murderer’s meaning in coming along 
the passage to the front door? The meaning was this: 
separately, as an individual, Mary was worth nothing 
at all to him. But, considered as a member of a house- 
hold, she had this value, viz., that she, if caught and 
murdered, perfected and rounded the desolation of the 
house. The case being reported, as reported it would 
be all over Christendom, led the imagination captive. 
The whole covey of victims was thus netted ; the house- 
hold ruin was thus full and orbicular; and in that pro- 
portion the tendency of men and women, flutter as they 
might, would be helplessly and hopelessly to sink into 
the all-conquering hands of the mighty murderer. He 
had but to say —my testimonials are dated from No. 
29 Ratcliffe Highway, and the poor vanquished imagi- 
nation sank powerless before the fascinating rattlesnake 
eye of the murderer. There is not a doubt that the 
motive of the murde~er for standing on the inner side 
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»f Marr’s front-door, whilst Mary stood on the outside, 
was—a hope that, if he quietly opened the door, 
whisperingly counterfeiting Marr’s voice, and saying, 
What made you stay so long? possibly she might have 
been inveigled. He was wrong; the time was past 
for that; Mary was now maniacally awake ; she began 
now to ring the bell and to ply the knocker with unin- 
termitting violence. And the natural consequence was, 
that the next door neighbor, who had recently gone to 
bed and instantly fallen asleep, was roused; and by the 
incessant violence of the ringing and the knocking, 
which now obeyed a delirious and uncontrollable im- 
pulse in Mary, he became sensible that some very 
dreadful event must be at the root of so clamorous an 
uproar. To rise, to throw up the sash, to demand 
angrily the cause of this unseasonable tumult, was the 
work of a moment. The poor girl remained sufficiently 
mistress of herself rapidly to explain the circumstance 
of her own absence for an hour; her belief that Mr. 
and Mrs. Marr’s family had all been murdered in the 
interval; and that at this very moment the murderer 
was in the house. 

The person to whom she addressed this statement 
was a pawnbroker; and a thoroughly brave nian he 
must have been; for it was a perilous undertaking, 
merely as a trial of physical strength, singly to face a 
mysterious assassin, who had apparently signalized his 
prowess by a triumph so comprehensive. But, again, 
for the imagination it required an effort of self-conquest 
to rush headlong into the presence of one invested with 
a» cloud of mystery, whose nation, age, motives, were 
all alike unknown. Rarely on any field of battle has 
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a soldier been called upon to face so complex a 
danger. For if the entire family of his neighbor Marr 
had been exterminated, were this indeed true, such a 
scale of bloodshed would seem to argue that there 
must have been two persons as the perpetrators; or 
if one singly had accomplished such a ruin, in that 
case how colossal must have been his audacity! proba- 
bly, also, his skill and animal power! Moreover, the 
unknown enemy (whether single or double) would, 
doubtless, be elaborately armed. Yet, under all these 
disadvantages, did this fearless man rush at once to the 
field of butchery in his neighbor’s house. Waiting 
only to draw on his trousers, and to arm himself with 
the kitchen poker, he went down into his own little 
back-yard. On this mode of approach, he would have 
a chance of intercepting the murderer; whereas from 
the front there would be no such chance; and. there 
would also be considerable delay in the process of 
breaking open the door. A brick wall, nine or ten 
feet high, divided his own back premises from those of 
Marr. Over this he vaulted; and at the moment when 
he was recalling himself to the necessity of going back 
for a candle, he suddenly perceived a feeble ray of 
light already glimmering on some part of Marr’s 
premises. Marr’s back-door stood wide open. Proba- 
bly the murderer had passed through it one half minute 
before. Rapidly the brave man passed onwards to 
the shop, and there beheld the carnage of the night 
stretched out on the floor, and the narrow premises sc 
floated with gore, that it was hardly possible to escape 
the pollution of blood in picking out a path to the 
front-loor. In the lock of the door still remained the 
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key which had given to the unknown murderer so 
fatal an advantage over his victims. By this time, the 
heart-shaking news involved in the outcries of Mary 
(to whom it occurred that by possibility some one out 
of so many victims might still be within the reach of 
medical aid, but that all would depend upon speed) 
had availed, even at that late hour, to gather a small 
mob about the house. The pawnbroker threw open 
the door. One or two watchmen headed the crowd, 
but the soul-harrowing spectacle checked them, and 
impressed sudden silence upon their voices, previously 
so loud. ‘The tragic drama read aloud its own history, 
and the succession of its several steps— few and 
summary. Jhe murderer was as yet altogether un- 
known; not even suspected. But there were reasons 
1ui thinking that he must have been a person familiarly 
known to Marr. He had entered the shop by opening 
the door after it had been closed by Marr. But it was 
justly argued —that, after the caution conveyed to 
Marr by the watchman, the appearance of any stranger 
in the shop at that hour, and in so dangerous a neigh- 
borhood, and entering by so irregular and suspicious ¢ 
course, (i. ¢., walking in after the door had beer. 
closed, and after the closing of the shutters had cut 
off all open communication with the street), would 
naturally have roused Marr to an attitude of vigilance 
and self-defence. Any indication, therefore, that Marr 
had not been so roused, would argue to a certainty 
that something had occurred to neutralize this alarm, 
and fatally to disarm the prudent jealousies of Man. 
But this ‘something’ could omy have lain in one 
simple fact, viz., that the person of the murderer was 
familiarly known to Marr as that of an ordinaiy and 
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unsuspected acquaintance. This being presupposed as 
the key to all the rest, the whole course and evolution 
of the subsequent drama becomes clear as daylight. 
The murderer, it is evident, had opened gently, and 
again closed behind him with equal gentleness, the 
street-door. He had then advanced to the little coun- 
ter, all the while exchanging the ordinary salutation 
of an old acquaintance with the unsuspecting Marr. 
Having reached the counter, he would then ask Marr 
for a pair of unbleached cotton socks. In a shop se 
small as Marr’s, there could be no great latitude of 
choice for disposing of the different commodities. The 
arrangement of these had no doubt become familiar to 
the murderer; and he had already ascertained that, in 
order to reach down the particular parcel wanted at 
present, Marr would find it requisite to face round to 
the rear, and, at the same moment, to raise his eyes 
and his hands to a level eighteen inches above his own 
head. This movement placed him in the most dis- 
advantageous possible position with regard to the mur- 
derer, who now, at the instant when Marr’s hands and 
eyes were embarrassed, and the back of his head fully 
exposed, suddenly from below his large surtout, had 
unslung a heavy ship-carpenter’s mallet, and, with 
one solitary blow, had so thoroughly stunned his 
victim, as to leave him incapable of resistance. ‘The 
whole position of Marr told its own tale. He had 
vollapsed naturally behind the counter, with his hands 
80 occupied as to confirm the whole outline of the 
affair as | have here suggested it. Probable enough 
it is that the very first blow, th® first indication of 
treachery that reached Marr, would also be the las: 
blow as regarded the abolition of consciousness The 
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muderer’s plan and » ttionale of murder stasted syste- 
matically from this jafliction of apoplexy, or at least 
of a stunning sufficy.nt to insure a long loss of con- 
sciousness. This ¢yening step placed the murderer at 
his ease. Bun still, as returning sense might coustantly 
have led to the fullest exposures, it was his settled 
practice, by way of consummation, to cut the throat. 
To one invariable type all the murders on this occasion 
conformed: the skull was first shattered; this step 
secured the murderer from instant retaliation; and 
then, by way of locking up all into eternal silence, 
uniformly the throat was cut. The rest of the circum- 
stances, as self-revealed, were these. The fall of 
Marr might, probably enough, cause a dull, confused 
sound of a scuffle, and the more so, as it could not 
now be confounded with any street uproar — the shop- 
door being shut. It is more probable, however, that 
the signal for the alarm passing down to the kitchen, 
would arise when the murderer proceeded to cut 
Marr’s throat. The very confined situation behind the 
counter would render it impossible, under the critical 
hurry of the case, to expose the throat broadly; the 
horrid scene would proceed by partial and interrupted 
cuts; deep groans would arise; and then would come 
the rush up-stairs. Against this, as the only dangerous 
stage in the transaction, the murderer would have 
specially prepared. Mrs. Marr and the apprentice- 
boy, both young and active, would make, of course, 
for the street door; had Mary been at home, and three 
persons at once had combined to distract the purposes 
of the murderer, it is barely possib.e that one of them 
would have succeeded in reaching the street. But the 
dreadful swing of the heavy mallet intercepted both 
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" the boy and his mistress before they could reach the 
door. Each of them lay stretched out on the centre 
of the shop floor; and the very moment that this dis- 
abling was accomplished, the accursed hound was 
down upon their throats with his razor. The fact is, 
that, in the mere blindness of pity for poor Marr, on 
hearing his groans, Mrs. Marr had lost sight of her 
obvious policy ; she and the boy ought to have made 
for the back door; the alarm would thus have been 
given in the open air; which, of itself, was a great 
point; and several means of distracting the murderer’s 
attention offered upon that course, which the ex- 
treme limitation of the shop denied to them upon 
the other. 

Vain would be all attempts to convey the horror 
which thrilled the gathering spectators of this piteous 
tragedy. It was known to the crowd that one person 
had, by some accident, escaped the general massacre : 
but she was now speechless, and probably delirious; so 
that, in compassion for her pitiable situation, one female 
neighbor had carried her away, and put her to bed. 
Hence it had happened, for a longer space of time 
than could else have been possible, that no person pres- 
ent was sufficiently acquainted with the Marrs to be 
aware of the little infant ; for the bold pawnbroker had 
gone off to make a communication to the coroner; and 
another neighbor to lodge some evidence which he 
thought urgent at a neighboring police-office. Sudden- 
ly some person appeared amongst the crowd who was 
aware that the murdered parents had a young infant; 
this would be found either below-stairs, or in one of 
the bedrooms above. Immediately a stream of people 
poured down into the kitchen, where at once they saw 
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she cradle — but with the bedclothes in a state of inde- 
scribable confusion. On disentangling these, pools of 
blood became visible ; and the next ominous sign was, 
that the hood of the cradle had been smashed to pieces. 
It became evident that the wretch had found himself 
doubly embarrassed — first, by the arched hood at the 
head of the cradle, which, accordingly, he had beat into 
a ruin with his mallet, and secondly, by the gathering 
of the blankets and pillows about the baby’s head. 
The free play of his blows had thus been baffled 
And he had therefore finished the scene by applying 
his razor to the throat of the little innocent; after 
which. with no apparent purpose, as though he had 
become confused by the spectacle of his own atroci- 
ties, he had busied himself in piling the clothes elabo- 
rately over the child’s corpse. This incident undeniably 
gave the character of a vindictive proceeding to the 
whole affair, and so far confirmed the current rumor 
that the quarrel between Williams and Marr had 
originated in rivalship. One writer, indeed, alleged 
that the murderer might have found it necessary for 
his own safety to extinguish the crying of the child; 
but it was justly replied, that a child only eight months 
old could not have cried under any sense of the trags 
edy proceeding, but simply in its ordinary way for the 
absence of its mother; and such a cry, even if audible 
at all out of the house, must have been precisely what 
the neighbors were hearing constantly, so that it could 
have drawn no special attention, nor suggested any 
‘easonable alarm to the murderer. No one incident. 
ndeed, throughvat the whole tissue of atrocities, sc 
much envenomed tne popular fury against the un 
known ruffian, as this useless butchery of the infant. 
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Naturally, on the Sunday morning that dawned four 
or five hours later, the case was too full of horror not 
to diffuse itself in all directions; but I have no reason 
to think that it crept into any one of the numerous 
Sunday papers. In the regular course, any ordinary 
occurrence, not occurring, or not transpiring until 
fifteen minutes after 1 a. m. on a Sunday morning, 
would first reach the public ear through the Monday 
editions of the Sunday papers, and the regular morning 
papers of the Monday. But, if such were the course 
pursued on this occasion, never can there have been 
a more signal oversight. For it is certain, that to have 
met the public demand for details on the Sunday, which 
might so easily have been done by cancelling a couple 
of dull columns, and substituting a circumstantial nar- 
rative, for which the pawnbroker and the watchman 
could have furnished the materials, would have made a 
small fortune. By proper handbills dispersed through 
all quarters of the infinite metropolis, two hundred and 
fifty thousand extra copies might have been sold; that 
is, by any journal that should have collected exclusive 
materials, meeting the public excitement, everywhere 
stirred to the centre by flying rumors, and everywhere 
burning for ampler information, On the Sunday 
se’ennight (Sunday the octave from the event), took 
place the funeral of the Marrs; in the first coffin was 
placed Marr; in the second Mrs. Marr, and the baby 
in her arms; in the third the apprentice boy. They 
were buried side by side; and thirty thousand laboring 
people followed the funeral procession, with horror and 
grief written in their countenances. 

As yet no whisper was astir that indicated, even 
conjecturally, the hideous author of these ruins -—this 
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patron of grave-diggers. Had as much been known on 
this Sunday of the funeral concerning that person as 
became known universally six days later, the people 
weuld have gone right from the churchyard to the mur- 
derer’s lodgings, and (brooking no delay) would have 
torn him limb from limb. As yet, however, in mere 
default of any object on whom reasonable suspicion 
could settle, the public wrath was compelled to suspend 
itself. Else, far indeed from showing any tendency to 
subside, the public emotion strengthened every day 
conspicuously, as the reverberation of the shock began 
to travel back from the provinces to the capital. On 
every great road in the kingdom, continual arrests were 
made of vagrants and ‘trampers,’ who could give no 
satisfactory account of themselves, or whose appear- 
ance in any respect answered to the imperfect descrip 
tion of Williams furnished by the watchman. 

With this mighty tide of pity and indignation point- 
ing backwards to the dreadful past, there mingled also 
in the thoughts of reflecting persons an under-current 
of fearful expectation for the immediate future. ‘The 
earthquake,’ to quote a fragment from a striking pas- 
sage in Wordsworth — 


‘The earthquake is not satisfied at once.’ 


All perils, specially malignant, are recurrent. A 
murderer, who is such by passion and by a wolfish 
craving for bloodshed as a mode of unnatural luxury, 
cannot relapse into inertia. Such a man, even more 
than the Alpine chamois hunter, comes to crave the 
dangers and the hairbreadth escapes of his trade, as a 
vundiment for seasoning the insipid monotonies of daily 
life. But, apart from the hellish instincts that might 
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oo surely be relied on for renewed atzocities, it was 
clear that the murderer of the Marrs, wheresoever 
lurking, must be a needy man; and a needy man ot 
that class least likely to seek or to find resources in 
honorable modes of industry; for which, equally by 
haughty disgust and by disuse of the appropriate habits, 
men of valence are specially disqualified. Were it, 
therefore, merely for a livelihood, the murderer whom 
all hearts were yearning to decipher, might be expected 
to make his resurrection on some stage of horror, afte1 
# reasonable interval. Even in the Marr murder, grant- 
ing that it had been governed chiefly by cruel and 
vindictive impulses, it was still clear that the desire 
of booty had co-operated with such feelings. Equally 
clear it was that this desire must have been disap- 
peinted: excepting the trivial sum reserved by Marr 
for the week’s expenditure, the murderer found, doubt- 
less, little or nothing that he could turn to account. 
Two guineas, perhaps, would be the outside of what 
he had obtained in the way of booty. A week or so 
would see the end of that. The conviction, therefore, 
of all people was, that in a month or two, when the 
fever of excitement might a little have cooled down, 
or have been superseded by other topics of fresher 
interest, so that the newborn vigilance of household life 
would have had time to relax, some new murder, 
equally appalling, might be counted upon. 

Such was the public expectation. Let the reader 
hen figure to himself the pure frenzy of horror when 
in this hush of expectation, looking, indeed, and waiting 
for the unknown arm to strike once more, but not be- 
lieving that any audacity could be equal to such ar 
attempt as yet, whilst all eyes were watching, suddenly 
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pu the twelfth night from the Marr murder, a second 
tase of the same mysterious nature, a murder on the 
same exterminating plan was perpetrated in the very 
same neighborhood. It was on the Thursday next but 
one succeeding to the Marr murder that this second 
atrocity took piaee; and many people thought at the 
time, that in its dramatic features of thrilling interest, 
this second case even went beyond the first. The 
family which suffered in this instance was that of a Mr. 
Williamson ; and the house was situated, if not abso- 
lutely in Ratcliffe Highway, at any rate immediately 
round the corner of some secondary street, running at 
right angles to this public thoroughfare. Mr. William- 
son was a well-known and respectable man, long settled 
in that district; he was supposed to be rich; and more 
with a view to the employment furnished by such a 
calling, than with much anxiety for further accumula- 
tions, he kept a sort of tavern; which, in this respect, 
might be considered on an old patriarchal footing — 
that, although people of considerable property resorted 
to the house in the evenings, no kind of anxious sepa- 
ration was maintained between them and the other 
zisiters from the class of artisans or common laborers. 
Anybody who conducted himself with propriety was 
free to take a seat, and call for any liquor that he might 
prefer. And thus the society was pretty miscellanec us ; 
in part stationary, but in some proportion fluctuetmg. 
The household consisted of the following five per- 
sons: —1. Mr. Williamson, its head, who was an old 
man above seventy, and was well fitted for his situation, 
being civil, and not at all morose, but, at the same 
time, firm in maintaining order; 2. Mrs. Williamson, 
his wife, about ten years younger than himself; 3. a 
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little grand-daughter, about nine years old; 4. a house. 
maid, who was nearly forty years old; 5. a young 
journeyman, aged about twenty-six, belonging to some 
manufacturing establishment (of what class I have for- 
gotten) ; neither do I remember of what nation he 
was, It was the established rule at Mr. Williamson’s, 
that, exactly as the clock struck eleven, all the com- 
pany, without favor or exception, moved off. That 
was one of the customs by which, in so stormy a dis- 
trict, Mr. Williamson had found it possible to keep his 
house free from brawls. On the present Thursday 
night everything had gone on as usual, except for one 
slight shadow of suspicion, which had caught the at- 
tention of more persons than one. Perhaps ata less 
agitating time it would hardly have been noticed; but 
now, when the first question and the last in all social 
meetings turned upon the Marrs, and their unknown 
murderer, it was a circumstance naturally fitted to 
cause some uneasiness, that a stranger, of sinister ap- 
pearance, in a wide surtout, had flitted in and out of 
the room at intervals during the evening; had some- 
times retired from the light into obscure corners; and, 
by more than one person, had been observed stealing 
into the private passages of the house. It was pre- 
sumed in general, that the man must be known to Wil- 
liamson. And, in some slight degree, as an cecasional 
customer of the house, it is not impossible that he was. 
But afterwards, this repulsive stranger, with his ca- 
daverous ghastliness, extraordinary hair, and glazed 
eyes, showing himself intermittingly through the hours 
from 8 to 11 Pp. M., revolved upon the memory of all 
who had steadily observed him with something of the 
same freezing effect as belongs to the two assassins is 
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Macbeth,’ who present themselves reeking from the 
murder of Banquo, and gleaming dimly, with dreadfui 
faces, from the misty background, athwart the pomps 
of the regal banquet. 

Meantime the clock struck eleven; the company 
broke up; the door of entrance was nearly closed: and 
at this moment of general dispersion the situation of 
the five inmates left upon the premises was precisely 
this: the three elders, viz., Williamson, his wife, and 
his female servant, were all occupied on the ground 
floor — Williamson himself was drawing ale, porter, 
&c., for those neighbors, in whose favor the house- 
door had been left ajar, until the hour of twelve should 
strike ; Mrs. Williamson and her servant were moving 
to and fro between the back-kitchen and a little parlor ; 
the little grand-daughter, whose sleeping-room was on 
the first floor (which term in London means always the 
floor raised by one flight of stairs above the level of 
the street), had been fast asleep since nine o’clock ; 
‘astly, the journeyman artisan had retired to rest for 
some time. He was a regular lodger in the house ; 
und his bedroom was on the second floor. For some 
tyme he had been undressed, and had lain down in bed. 
Being, as a working man, bound to habits of early 
rising, he was naturally anxious to fall asleep as soor 
as possible. But, on this particular night, his uneasi- 
ness, arising from the recent murders at No. 29, rose 
o a paroxysm of neryous excitement which kept him 
uwake. It is possible, that from somebody he had 
heard of the suspicious-looking stranger or might even 
personally observed him slinking about. But, were 

otherwise, he was aware of several circumstances 
aangerously affecting this house ; for instance, the 
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ruffianism of this whole neighborhood, and the dis- 
agreeable fact that the Marrs had lived within a few 
doors of this very house, which again argued that the 
murderer also lived at no great distance. These were 
matters of general alarm. But there were others 
peculiar to this house; in particular, the notoriety of 
Williamson’s opulence ; the belief, whether well or ill 
founded, that he accumulated, in desks and drawers, 
the money continually flowing into his hands; and 
lastly, the danger so ostentatiously courted by that 
habit of leaving the house-door ajar through one entire 
hour -——and that hour loaded with extra danger, by the 
well-advertised assurance that no collision need be 
feared with chance convivial visiters, since all such 
people were banished at eleven. A regulation, which 
had hitherto operated beneficially for the character and 
comfort of the house, now, on the contrary, under 
altered circumstances, became a positive proclamation 
of exposure and defencelessness, through one entire 
period of an hour. Williamson himself, it was said 
generally, being a large unwieldy man, past seventy, 
and signally inactive, ought, in prudence, to make the 
locking of his door coincident with the dismissal of his 
evening party. 

Upon these and other grounds of alarm (particularly 
this, that Mrs. Williamson was reported te possess a 
considerable quantity of plate), the journeyman was 
musing painfully, and the time might be within twenty- 
eight or twenty-five minutes of twelve, when all at 
once, with a crash, proclaiming some hand of hideous 
violence, the house-door was suddenly shut and locked, 
Here, then, beyond all doubt, was the diabolic mar, 
tlothed in mystery, from No. 29 Ratcliffe Highway 
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Yes, that dreadful being, who for twelve days had 
employed all thoughts and all tongues, was now, too 
certainly, in this defenceless house, and would, in a few 
minutes, be face to face with every one of its inmates. 
A question still lingered in the public mind — whether 
at Marr’s there might not have been two men at work. 
If so, there would be two at present; and one of the 
two would be immediately disposable for the up-stairs 
work ; since no danger could obviously be more imme- 
diately fatal to such an attack than any alarm given 
from an upper window to the passengers in the street. 
Through one half-minute the poor panic-stricken man 
sat up motionless in bed. But then he rose, his first 
movement being towards the door of his room. Not for 
any purpose of securing it against intrusion — too well 
he knew that there was no fastening of any sort — 
neither lock, nor bolt; nor was there any such move- 
able furniture in the room as might have availed to 
barricade the door, even if time could be counted on 
for such an attempt. It was no effect of prudence, 
merely the fascination of killing fear it was, that drove 
him to open the door. One step brought him to the 
head of the stairs: he lowered his head over the balus- 
trade in order to listen; and at that moment ascended, 
from the little parlor, this agonizing cry from the 
woman-servant, ‘Lord Jesus Christ! we shall all be 
murdered!’ What a Medusa’s head must have lurked 
m those dreadful bloodless features, and those glazed 
igid eyes, that seemed rightfully belonging to a 
torpse, when one glance at them sufficed to proclaim 

death-warrant. 

Three separate death-struggles were by this time 
ever ; and the poor petrified journeyman, quite uvcon- 
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scious of what ne was doing, in blind, passive, self 
surrender to panic, absolutely descended both flights of 
stairs. Infinite terror inspired him with the same im- 
pulse as might have been inspired by headlong courage 
In his shirt, and upon old decaying stairs, that at times 
creaked under his feet, he continued to descend, until 
he had reached the lowest step but four. The situation 
was tremendous beyond any that is on record. A 
sneeze, a cough, almost a breathing, and the young 
man would be a corpse, without a chance or a struggle 
for his life. The murderer was at that time in the 
little parlor—the door of which parlor faced you in 
descending the stairs; and this door stood ajar; indeed, 
much more considerably open than what is understood 
by the term ‘ajar.” Of that quadrant, or 90 degrees, 
which the door would describe in swinging so far open 
as to stand at right angles to the lobby, or to itself, in a 
closed position, 55 degrees at the least were exposed. 
Consequently, two out of three corpses were exposed to 
the young man’s gaze. Where was the third? And the 
murderer — where was he? As to the murderer, he 
was walking rapidly backwards and forwards in the 
parlor, audible but not visible at first, being engaged 
with something or other in that part of the room which 
the door still concealed. What the something might 
be, the sound soon explained; he was applying keys 
.entativelv to a cupboard, a closet, and a scrutoire, in 
the hidden part of the room. Very soon, however, he 
came into view ; but, fortunately for the young man, at 
his critical moment, the murderer’s purpose too entirely 
absorbed him to allow of his throwing a glance to the 
staircase, on which else the white figure of the jour 
nheyman, standing in motionless horror, would have 
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deen detected in one instant, and seasoned for the grave 
in the second. As to the third corpse, the missing 
corpse, viz., Mr. Williamson’s, that is in the cellar: 
and how its local position can be accounted for, re- 
mains a separate question much discussed at the time, 
but never satisfactorily cleared up. Meantime, that 
Williamson was dead, became evident to the young 
man ; since else he would have been heard stirring or 
grcaning. Three friends, therefore, out of four, wham 
the young man had parted with forty minutes ago, were 
now extinguished ; remained, therefore, 40 per cent. (a 
large per centage for Williams to leave); remained, in 
fact, himself and his pretty young friend, the little 
grand-daughter, whose childish innocence was still 
slumbering without fear for herself, or grief for her 
aged grand-parents. If they are gone for ever, happily 
one friend (for such he will prove himself, indeed, if 
from such a danger he can save this child) is pretty 
near to her. But alas! he is still nearer to a murderer. 
At this moment he is unnerved for any exertion what- 
ever; he has changed into a pillar of ice; for the 
objects before him, separated by just thirteen feet, are 
these : — The housemaid had been caught by the mur- 
derer on her knees; she was kneeling before the fire- 
grate, which she had been polishing with black lead. 
That part of her task was finished; and she had passed 
:m to another task, viz., the filling of the grate with 
wood and coals, not for kindling at this moment, but so 
as to have it ready for kindling on the next day. ‘The 
appearances all showed that she must have been en- 
gaged in this labor at the very moment when the 
murderer entered; and perhaps the succession of the 
ncidents arranged itself as follows: —From the awful 
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ejaculation and loud outcry to Christ, as overheard by 
the journeyman, it was clear that then first she had 
been alarmed; yet this was at least one and a-half or 
even two minutes after the door-slamming. Conse- 
quently the alarm which had so fearfully and season. 
ably alarmed the young man, must, in some unaccount- 
able way, have been misinterpreted by the two women. 
It was said, at the time, that Mrs. Williamson ‘abored 
under some dulness of hearing; and it was conjec- 
tured that the servant, having her ears filled with the 
noise of her own scrubbing, and her head half under 
the grate, might have confounded it with the street 
noises, or else might have imputed this violent closure 
to some mischievous boys. But, howsoever explained, 
the fact was evident, that, until the words of appeal to 
Christ, the servant had noticed nothing suspicious, 
nothing which interrupted her labors. If so, it followed 
that neither had Mrs. Williamson noticed anything ; for, 
in that case, she would have communicated her own 
alarm to the servant, since both were in the same small 
room. Apparently the course of things after the mur- 
derer had entered the room was this : — Mrs. Williamson 
had probably not seen him, from the accident of stand- 
ing with her back to the door. Her, therefore, before 
he was himself observed at all, he had stunned and 
vrostrated by a shattering blow on the back of her 
head; this blow, inflicted by a crow-bar, had smashed 
ia the hinder part of the skull. She fell; and by the 
noise of her fall (for all was the work of a moment) 
had first roused the attention of the servant; who then 
uttered the cry which had reached the young man, but 
before she could repeat it, the murderer had descended 
with his uplifted instrument upon her Sead, crushing 
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tne skull inwards upon the brain. Both the women 
were irrecoverably destroyed, so that further outrages 
were needless ; and, moreover, the murderer was con- 
scious of the imminent danger from delay ; and yet, in 
spite of his hurry, so fully did he appreciate the fatal 
consequences to himself, if any of his victims should so 
far revive into consciousness as to make circumstantial 
deposit'ons, that, by way of making this impossible, he 
had procseded instantly to cut the throats of each, All 
this tallied with the appearances as now presenting 
themselves. Mrs. Williamson had fallen backwards 
with her head to the door; the servant, from her kneel- 
ing posture, had been incapable of rising, and had 
presented her head passively to blows; after which, the 
miscreant had but to bend her head backwards so as to 
expose her throat, and the murder was finished. 

It is remarkable that the young artisan, paralyzed 
as he had been by fear, and evidently fascinated for a 
time so as to walk right towards the lion’s mouth, yet 
found himself able to notice everything important. 
The reader must suppose him at this point watching 
the murderer whilst hanging over the body of Mrs. 
Williamson, and whilst renewing his search for certain 
important keys. Doubtless it was an anxious situation 
for the murderer; for, unless he speedily found the 
keys wanted, all this hideous tragedy would end in 
10thing but a prodigious increase of the public horror, 
in tenfold precautions therefore, and redoubled obsta- 
eles interposed between himself and his future game 
Nay, there was even a nearer interest at stake; his 
own immediate safety might, by a probable accident, 
ye compromised. Most of those who came to the 
nouse for liquor were giddy girls or children, who, on 
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finding this house closed, would go off carelessly te 
some cther; but, let any thoughtful woman or man 
come to the door now, a full quarter of an hour before 
the established time of closing, in that case suspicion 
would arise too powerful to be checked. There woula 
be a sudden alarm given; after which, mere luck 
would decide the event. For it is a remarkable fact, 
and one that illustrates the singular inconsistency of 
this villain, who, being often so superfluously subtle, 
was in other directions so reckless and improvident, 
that at this very moment, standing amongst corpses 
that had deluged the little parlor with blood, Williams 
must have been in considerable doubt whether he had 
any sure means of egress. There were windows, he 
knew, to the back ; but upon what ground they opened, 
he seems to have had no certain information; and ina 
neighborhood so dangerous, the windows of the lower 
story would not improbably be nailed down; those in 
the upper might be free, but then came the necessity 
of a leap too formidable. From all this, however, the 
sole practical inference was to hurry forward with the 
trial of further keys, and to detect the hidden treasure. 
This it was, this intense absorption in one overmaster- 
ing pursuit, that dulled the murderer’s perceptions as 
to all around him; otherwise, he must have heard the 
breathing of the young man, which to himself at times 
secame fearfully audible. As the murderer stood once 
more over the body of Mrs. Williamson, and searched 
her pockets more narrowly, he pulled out various 
elusters of keys, one of which dropping, gave a harsh 
yingling sound upon the floor. At this time it was that 
the secret witness, from his secret stand, noticed the 
fact of Williams’s surtout being lined with silk of the 
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‘nest quality. One other fact he noticed, which even 
tually became more immediately important than many 
stronger circumstances of incrimination ; this was, that 
the shoes of the murderer, apparently new, and bought, 
probably, with poor Marr’s money, creaked as he 
walked, harshly and frequently. With the new clusters 
of keys, the murderer walked off to the hidden section 
of the parlor. And here, at last, was suggested to the 
journeyman the sudden opening for an escape. Some 
minutes would be lost to a certainty trying all these 
keys ; and subsequently in searching the drawers, sup- 
posing that the keys answered — or in violently forcing 
them, supposing that they did not. He might thus 
count upon a brief interval of leisure, whilst the rat- 
tling of the keys might obscure to the murderer the 
creaking of the stairs under the re-ascending journey- 
man. His plan was now formed: on regaining his 
bedroom, he placed the bed against the door by way 
of a transient retardation to the enemy, that might give 
him a short warning, and in the worst extremity, might 
give him a chance for life by means of a desperate 
leap. This change made as quietly as possible, he 
tore the sheets, pillow-cases, and blankets into broad 
ribbens; and after plaiting them into ropes, spliced 
the different lengths together. But at the very first he 
descries this ugly addition to his labors. Where shall 
he look for any staple, hook, bay, or other fixture, 
from which his rope, when twisted, may safely depend ? 
Measured from the window-si/l — i. ¢., the lowest part 
of the window architrave — there count but twenty-two 
or twenty-three feet to the ground. Of this length 
en or twelve feet may be looked upon as cancelled, 
tecause to that extent be might drop without danger 
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So much being deducted, there would remain, say, a 
dozen feet of rope to prepare. But, unhappily, there 
is no stout iron fixture anywhere about his window. 
The nearest, indeed the sole fixture of that sort, is not 
near to the window at all; it is a spike fixed (for no 
reason at all that is apparent) in the bed-tester; new, 
the bed being shifted, the spike is shifted; and its 
distance from the window, having been always four 
feet, is now seven. Seven entire feet, therefore, must 
be added to that which would have sufficed if measured 
from the window. But courage! God, by the proverb 
of all nations in Christendom, helps those that help 
themselves. This our young man thankfully acknowl- 
edges; he reads already, in the very fact of any 
spike at all being found where hitherto it has been 
useless, an earnest of providential aid. Were it only 
for himself that he worked, he could not feel himself 
meritoriously employed; but this is not so; in deep 
sincerity, he is now agitated for the poor child, whom 
he knows and loves; every minute, he feels, brings 
ruin nearer to her; and, as he passed her door, his 
first thought had been to take her out of bed in his 
arms, and to carry her where she might share his 
chances. But, on consideration, he felt that this sud- 
den awaking of her, and the impossibility of even 
whispering any explanation, would cause her to ery 
audibly ; and the inevitable indiscretion of one would 
be fatal to the two. As the Alpine avalanches, when 
suspended above the traveller’s head, oftentimes (we 
are told) come down through the stirring of the air by 
x simple whisper, precisely on such a tenure of a 
whisper was now suspended the murderous malice of 
the man below. No; there is but one wav to save 
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the child; towards her deliverance, the first step is 
through his own. And he has made an excellent 
beginning ; for the spike, which too fearfully he had 
expected to see torn away by any strain upon the 
half-carious wood, stands firmly when tried against the 
pressure of his own weight. He has rapidly fastened 
0+ to it three lengths of his new rope, measuring 
elever. feet. Ife plaits it roughly; so that only three 
feet have been lost in the intertwisting ; he has spliced 
on a second length equal to the first; so that, already, 
sixteen feet are ready to throw out of the window; 
and thus, let the worst come to the worst, it will not be 
absolute ruin to swarm down the rope so far as it will 
reach, and then to drop boldly. All th’s has been 
accomplished in about six minutes; and the hot con. 
test between above and below is steadily but fervently 
proceeding. Murderer is working hard in the parlor; 
journeyman is working hard in the bedroom. Mis- 
creant is getting on famously down-stairs; one batch 
of bank-notes he has already bagged; and is hard 
upon the scent of a second. He has also sprung a 
covey of golden coins. Sovereigns as yet were not, 
but guineas at this period fetched thirty shillings 
a-piece ; and he has worked his way into a little quarry 
of these. Murderer is almost joyous; and if any 
creature is still living in this house, as shrewdly he 
suspects, and very soon means to know, with that 
creature he would be happy, before cutting the crea- 
ture’s throat, to drink a glass of something. Instead 
of the glass, might he not make a present to the poor 
ereature of its throat? Oh no! impossible! ‘Throats 
are a sort of thing that he never makes presents of; 
wusiness — business must be attended to, Really the 
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two men, considered simply as men of business, are 
both meritorious. Like chorus and semi-chorus, strophe 
and antistrophe, they work each against the other. 
Pull journeyman, pull murderer! Pull baker, pull 
devil! As regards the journeyman, he is now safe 
To his sixteen feet, of which seven are neutralized by 
the distance of the bed, he has at last added six feet 
more, which will be short of reaching the ground by 
perhaps ten feet —a trifle which man or boy may drop 
without injury. All is safe, therefore, for him : which 
is more than one can be sure of for miscreant in the 
parlor. Miscreant, however, takes it coolly enough: 
the reason being, that, with all his cleverness, for once 
in his life miscreant has been over-reached. The 
reader and I know, but miscreant does not in the least 
suspect, a little fact of some importance, viz., that 
ust now through a space of full three minutes he has 
been overlooked and studied by one, who (though 
reading in a dreadful book, and suffering under mortal 
panic) took accurate notes of so much as his limited 
opportunities allowed him to see, and will assuredly 
report the creaking shoes and the silk-mounted surtout 
in quarters where such little facts will tell very little to 
his advantage. But, although it is true that Mr. Wil- 
liams, unaware of the journeyman’s having ‘assisted’ 
at the examination of Mrs. Williamson’s pockets, could 
not connect any anxiety with that person’s subsequent 
proceedings, nor specially, therefore, with his having 
embarked in the rope-weaving line, assuredly he knew 
of reasons enough for not loitering. And yet he dia 
loiter. Reading his acts by the light of such mute 
traces as he left behind him, the police became aware 
that latterly he must have loitered. And the reasor 
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which governed him is striking; because at once it 
records — that murder was not pursued by him simply 
aS a means to an end, but a!so as an end for itself. 
Mr. Williams had now been upon the premises for 
perhaps fifteen or twenty minutes; and in that space 
of time he had dispatched, in a style satisfactory to 
himself, a considerable amount of business. He had 
done, in commercial language, ‘a good stroke of busi- 
ness.’ Upon two floors, viz., the cellar-floor and the 
ground-floor, he has ‘ accounted for’ all the population. 
But there remained at least two floors more; and it 
now occurred to Mr. Williams that, although the land- 
lord’s somewhat chilling manner had shut him out from 
any familiar knowledge of the household arrange- 
ments, too probably on one or other of those floors 
there must be some throats. As to plunder, he has 
already bagged the whole. And it was next to impos- 
sible that any arrear the most trivial should still remain 
for a gleaner. But the throats—the throats — there 
it was that arrears and gleanings might perhaps be 
counted on. And thus it appeared that, in his wolfish 
thirst for blood, Mr. Williams put to hazard the whole 
fruits of his night’s work, and his life into the bargain. 
At this moment, if the murderer knew all, ccu'd he 
see the open window above stairs ready for the descent 
of the journeyman, could he witness the life-and-death 
rapidity with which that journeyman is working, could 
he guess at the almighty uproar which within ninety 
seconds will be maddening the population of this pop» 
Llous district — no picture of a maniac in flight of 
panic or in pursuit of vengeance would adequately 
represent the agony of haste with which he would 
himself be hurrying to the street-door for final evasion. 
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That mode of escape was still free. Even at this 
moment, there yet remained time sufficient for a suc- 
cessful flight, and, therefore, for the following revolu- 
tion in the romance of his own abominable life. He 
had in his pockets above a hundred pounds of booty ; 
means, therefore, for a full disguise. This very night, 
if he will shave off his yellow hair, and blacken his 
eyebrows, buying, when morning light returns, a dark- 
colored wig, and clothes such as may co-operate in 
personating the character of a grave professional man, 
he may elude all suspicions of impertinent policemen ; 
may sail by any one of a hundred vessels bound for 
any port along the huge line of sea-board (stretching 
through twenty-four hundred miles) of the American 
United States; may enjoy fifty years for leisurely 
repentance ; and may even die in the odor of sanctity. 
On the other hand, if he prefer active life, it is not 
impossible that, with Ais subtlety, hardihood, and 
unscrupulousness, in a land where the simple process 
of naturalization converts the alien at once into a child 
of the family, he might rise to the president’s chair; 
raight have a statue at his death; and afterwards a life 
in three volumes quarto, with no hint glancing towards 
No. 29 Ratcliffe Highway. But all depends on the 
1 ext ninety seconds. Within that time there is a sharp 
turn to be taken; there is a wrong turn, and a right 
turn. Should his better angel guide him to the right 
one, all may yet go well as regards this world’s pros- 
verity. But behold! in two minutes from this point 
we shall see him take the wrong one: and then Neme- 
sis will be at his heels with ruin perfect and sudden. 
Meantime, if the murderer allows himself to loiter 
the ropemaker overhead does wot. Well he knows 
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that the poor child’s fate is on the edge of a razor: for 
nl] turns upon the alarm being raised before the mur- 
derer reaches her bedside. And at this very moment, 
whilst desperate agitation is nearly paralyzing his 
fingers, he hears the sullen stealthy step of the mur- 
derer creeping up through thé darkness. It had been 
the expectation of the journeyman (founded on the 
elamorous uproar with which the street-door was slam- 
med) that Williams, when disposable for his up-stairs 
work, would come racing at a long jubilant gallop, and 
with a tiger roar; and perhaps, on his natural instincts, 
he would have done so. But this mode of approach, 
which was of dreadful effect when applied to a case 
of surprise, became dangerous in the case of people 
who might by this time have been placed fully upon 
their guard. The step which he had heard was on the 
staircase — but upon which stair? He fancied upon 
the lowest: and in a movement so slow and cautious, 
even this might make all the difference; yet might it 
not have been the tenth, twelfth, or fourteenth stair? 
Never, perhaps, in this world did any man feel his own 
responsibility so cruelly loaded and strained, as at this 
moment did the poor journeyman on behalf of the 
slumbering child. Lose but two seconds, through 
awkwardness or through the self-counteractions of 
panic, and for her the total difference arose between 
life and death. Still there is a hope: and nothing can 
so frightfully expound the hellish nature of him whose 
baleful shadow, to speak astrologically, at this moment 
larkens the house of \ife, than the simple expression 
of the ground on which this hope rested. The journey- 
man felt sure that the murderer would uot be satisfied 
jo kill the poor child whilst unconscious. This would 
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be to defeat his whole purpose in murdering her at ali 
To an epicure in murder such as Williams, it would be 
taking away the very sting of the enjoyment, if the 
poor child should be suffered to drink off the bitter cup 
of death without fully apprehending the misery of the 
situation. But this luckily would require time: the 
double confusion of mind, first, from being roused up 
at so unusual an hour, and, secondly, from the horror 
‘of the occasion when explained to her, would at first 
produce fainting, or some mode of insensibility or dis- 
traction, such as must occupy a considerable time. 
The logic of the case, in short, all rested upon the ultra 
fiendishness of Williams. Were he likely to be con- 
tent with the mere fact of the child’s death, apart from 
the process and leisurely expansion of its mental 
agony —in that case there would be no hope. But, 
because our present murderer is fastidiously finical in 
his exactions —a sort of martinet in the scenical group- 
ing and draping of the circumstances in his murders — 
therefore it is that hope becomes reasonable, since all 
such refinements of preparation demand time. Mur- 
ders of mere necessity Williams was obliged to hurry ; 
but, in a murder of pure voluptuousness, entirely dis- 
interested, where no hostile witness was to be removed, 
no extra booty to be gained, and no revenge to be grat- 
ified, it is clear that to hurry would be altogether to 
ruin. If this child, therefore, is to be saved, it will be 
on pure esthetical considerations.* 


* Let the reader, who is disposed to regard as exaggerated or 
romantic the pure fiendishness im}yuted to Williams, recollect that, 
excent for the luxurious purpose of basking and revelling in the 
anguish of dying despair, he had no motive at all, small or great, 
fr attempting the murder of this young girl. She had see 
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But all considerations whatever are at this momen: 
suddenly cut short. A second step is heard on the 
Bta:rs, but still stealthy and cautious; a third —and 
then the child’s doom seems fixed. But just at that 
momeat all is ready. The window is wide open; the 
rope is swinging free; the journeyman has launched 
himself; and already he is in the first stage of his de- 
écent. Simply by the weight of his person he descended, 
and by the resistance of his hands he retarded the de- 
scent. The danger was, that the rope should run too 
smoothly through his hands, and that by too rapid an. 
acceleration of pace he should come violently to the 
ground. Happily he was able to resist the descending 
impetus: the knots of the splicings furnished a succes- 
sion of retardations. But the rope proved shorter by 
four or five feet than he had calculated: ten or eleven 
feet from the ground he hung suspended in the air; 
speechless for the present, through long-continued 
agitation; and not daring to drop boldly on the rough 
Carriage pavement, lest he should fracture his legs. 
But the night was not dark, as it had been on occasion 
of the Marr murders. And yet, for purposes of criminal 
police, it was by accident worse than the darkest night 
that ever hid a murder or baffled a pursuit. London, 
from east to west, was covered with a deep pall (rising 
from the river) of universal fog. Hence it happened, 
that for twenty or thirty seconds the young man hang- 
ing in the air was not observed. His white shirt at 


nothing, heard nothing—was fast asleep, and her door was 
slosed ; so that, as a witness against him, he knew that she was 
as useless as any one of the three corpses. And yet he was 
waking preparations for her murder, when the alarm in the 
greet interrupted him, 
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length attracted notice. Three or four people ran up, « 


and received him in their arms, all anticipating some 
dreadful annunciation. To what house did he belong ? 
Even that was not instantly apparent; but he pointed 
with his finger to Williamson’s door, and said in a 
half-choking whisper—‘ Marr’s murderer, now at 
work !* 

All explained itself in a moment: the silent language 
of the fact made its own eloquent revelation. The 
mysterious exterminator of No. 29 Ratcliffe Highway 
had visited another house; and, behold! one man only 
had escaped through the air, and in his night-dress, to 
tell the tale. Superstitiously, there was something to 
check the pursuit of this unintelligible criminal. Mor- 
ally, and in the interests of vindictive justice, there 
was everything to rouse, quicken, and sustain it. 

Yes, Marr’s murderer —the man of mystery — was 
again at work; at this moment perhaps extinguishing 
some lamp of life, and not at any remote place, but 
here —in the very house which the listeners to this 
dreadful announcement were actually touching. The 
chaos and blind uproar of the scene which followed, 
measured by the crowded reports in the journals of 
many subsequent days, and in one feature of that case, 
has never to my knowledge had its parallel; or, if a 
parallel, only in one case — what followed, I mean, on 
the acquittal of the seven bishops at Westminster in 
1688. At present there was more than passionate 
enthusiasm. The frenzied movement of mixed horror 
snd exultation—the ululation of vengeance which 
ascended instantaneously from the individual street, and 
then by a sublime sort of magnetic contagion from al 
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the adjacent streets, can be adequately expressed only 
by a rapturous passage in Shelley : — 


‘The transport of a fierce and monstrous gladness 
Spread through the multitudinous streets, fast flying 
Upon the wings of fear : — From his dull madness 
The starveling waked, and died in joy: the dying, 
Among the corpses in stark agony lying, 
Just heard the happy tidings, and in hope 
Closed their faint eyes: from house to house replying 
With loud acclaim the living shook heaven’s cope, 
And fill’d the startled earth with echoes.’* 


There was something, indeed, half inexplicable in the 
matantaneous interpretation of the gathering shout ac- 
cording to its true meaning. In fact, the deadly roar 
of vengeance, and its sublime unity, could point in this 
district only to the one demon whose idea had brooded 
und tyrannized, for twelve days, over the general 
heart: every door, every window in the neighborhood, 
flew open as if at a word of command; multitudes, 
without waiting for the regular means of egress, leaped 
down at once from the windows on the lower story ; 
sick men rose from their beds; in one instance, as if 
expressly to verify the image of Shelley (in v. 4, 5, 6,7), 
a man whose death had been looked for through some 
days, and who actually did die on the following day, 
rose, armed himself with a sword, and descended in 
his shirt into the street. The chance was a good one, 
and the mob were made aware of it, for catching the 
wolfish dog in the high noon and carnival of his bloody 
revels — in the very centre of his own shambles. For 


* ¢ Revolt of Isiam,’ canto xii. 
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a moment the mob was self-baffled by its own numbers 
and its own fury. But even that fury felt the call for 
self-control. It was evident that the massy street-door 
must be driven in, since there was no longer any living 
person to co-operate with their efforts from within, ex- 
cepting only a female child. Crowbars dexterously 
applied in one minute threw the door out of hangings, 
and the people entered like a torrent. It may be 
guessed with what fret and irritation to their consuming 
fury, a signal of pause and absolute silence was made 
by a person of local importance. In the hope of re- 
ceiving some useful communication, the mob became 
silent. ‘ Now listen,’ said the man of authority, ‘ and 
we shall learn whether he is above-stairs or below.’ 
Immediately a noise was heard as if of some one 
forcing windows, and clearly the sound came from a 
bedroom above. Yes, the fact was apparent that the 
murderer was even yet in the house: he had been 
caught ina trap. Not having made himself familiar 
with the details of Williamson’s house, to all appear- 
ance he had suddenly become a prisoner in one of the 
upper rooms. Towards this the crowd now rushed 
impetuously. The door, however, was found to be 
slightly fastened; and, at the moment when this was 
forced, a loud crash of the window, both glass and 
frame, announced that the wretch had made his escape. 
He had leaped down; and several persons in the 
crowd, who burned with the general fury, leaped after 
him. These persons had not troubled themselves about 
the nature of the ground; but now, on making an ex- 
umination of it with torches, they reported it to be an 
inclined plane, or embankment of clay, very wet and 
adhesive. The prints of the man’s footsteps were 
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deeply impressed upon the clay, and therefore easily 
traced up to the summit of the embankment; but it was 
perceived at once that pursuit would be useless, from 
the density of the mist. Two feet ahead of you, a man 
was entirely withdrawn from your power of identifica- 
tion; and, on overtaking him, you could not venture 
to challenge him as the same whom you had lost sight 
of, Never, through the course of a whole century, 
could there be a night expected more propitious to an 
escaping criminal: means of disguise Williams now 
had in excess; and the dens were innumerable in the 
neighborhood of the river that could have sheltered him 
for years from troublesome inquiries. But favors are 
thrown away upon the reckless and the thankless. 
That night, when the turning-point offered itself for his 
whole future career, Williams took the wrong turn; 
for, out of mere indolence, he took the turn to his old 
lodgings —that place which, in all England, he had 
just now the most reason to shun. 

Meantime the crowd had thoroughly searched the 
premises of Williamson. The first inquiry was for the 
young grand-daughter. Williams, it was evident, had 
gone into her room: but in this room apparently it was 
that the sudden uproar in the streets had surprised him; 
after which his undivided attention had been directed 
to the windows, since through these only any retreat 
had been left open to him. Even this retreat he owed 
only to the fog and to the hurry of the moment, and to 
the difficulty of approaching the premises by the rear, 
The little girl was naturally agitated by the influx of 
strangers at that hour; but otherwise, through tne hu 
mane precautions of the neighbors, she was preserveu 
from all knowledge of the dreadful ever.s that nad oc- 
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curred whilst she herself was sleeping. Her poor old 
grandfather was still missing, until the crowd descended 
into the cellar ; he was then found lying prostrate on 
the cellar floor: apparently he had been thrown down 
from the top of the cellar stairs, and with so much vio- 
lence, that one leg was broken. After he had been 
thus disabled, Williams had gone down to him, and cut 
his throat. There was much discussion at the time, in 
some of the public journals, upon the possibility of re- 
conciling these incidents with other circumstantialities 
of the case, supposing that only one man had been con- 
cerned in the affair. That there was only one man 
concerned, seems to be certain. One only was seen 
or heard at Marr’s: one only, and beyond all doubt the 
same man, was seen by the young journeyman in Mrs. 
Williamson’s parlor; and one only was traced by his 
footmarks on the clay embankment. Apparently the 
course which he had pursued was this: he had intro- 
duced himself to Williamson by ordering some beer. 
This order would oblige the old man to go down into 
the cellar ; Williams would wait until he had reached 
it, and would then ‘slam’ and lock the street-door in 
the violent way described. Williamson would come up 
in agitation upon hearing this violence. ‘The murderer, 
aware that he would do so, met him, no doubt, at the 
head of the cellar stairs, and threw him down; after 
which he would go down to consummate the murder in 
his ordinary way. All this would occupy a minute, or 
a minute and a half; and in that way the interval would 
ve accounted for that elapsed between the alarming 
sound of the street-door as heard by the journeyman, 
and the lamentable outcry of the female servant. It ig 
evident also, that the reason why no cry whatsoever 
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had been heard from the lips of Mrs. Williamson, is 
due to the positions of the parties as I have sketched 
them. Coming behind Mrs. Williamson, unseen there- 
fore, and from her deafness unheard, the murderer 
would inflict entire abolition of consciousness while she 
was yet unaware of his presence. But with the servant, 
who had unavoidably witnessed the attack upon her 
mistress, the murderer could not obtain the same ful- 
ness of advantage; and she therefore had time for 
making an agonizing ejaculation. 

{t has been mentioned, that the murderer of the Marrs 
was not for nearly a fortnight so much as suspected ; 
meaning that, previously to the Williamson murder, no 
vestige of any ground for suspicion in any direction 
whatever had occurred either to the general public or to 
the police. But there were two very limited exceptions 
to this state of absolute ignorance. Some of the magis- 
trates had in their possession something which, when 
closely examined, offered a very probable means for 
tracing the criminal. But as yet they had not traced 
him. Until the Friday morning next after the destruc- 
tion of the Williamsons, they had not published the im- 
portant fact, that upon the ship-carpenter’s mallet (with 
which, as regarded the stunning or disabling process, 
the murders had been achieved) were inscribed the let- 
ters ‘J.P.’ This mallet had, by a strange oversight 
on the part of the murderer, been left behind in Marr’s 
shop; and it is an interesting fact, therefore, that, had 
the villain been intercepted by the brave pawnbroker 
he would have been met virtually disarmed. This pub- 
te notification was made officially on the Friday, viz., 
on the thirteenth day after the first murder. And it 
was instantly followed (as will be seen) by a most im- 
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portant result. Meantime, within the secrecy of one 
single bedroom in all London, it is a fact that Williams 
had been whisperingly the object of very deep suspicion 
from the very first—that is, within that same hour 
which witnessed the Marr tragedy. And singular it is, 
that the suspicion was due entirely to his own folly. 
Williams lodged, in company with other men of various 
nations, at a public-house. In a large dormitory there 
were arranged five or six beds; these were occupied 
by artisans, generally of respectable character. One 
or two Englishmen there were, one or two Scotchmen, 
three ur four Germans, and Williams, whose birth-place 
was not certainly known. On the fatal Saturday night, 
about half-past one o’clock, when Williams returned 
from his dreadful labors, he found the English and 
Scotch party asleep, but the Germans awake: one of 
them was sitting up with a lighted candle in his hands, 
and reading aloud to the other two. Upon this, Wil- 
liams said, in an angry and very peremptory tone, ‘ Oh, 
put that candle out; put it out directly ; we shall all be 
burned in our beds.’ Had the British party in the room 
been awake, Mr. Williams would have roused a muti- 
nous protest against this arrogant mandate. But Ger- 
mans are generally mild and facile in their tempers; 
so the light was complaisantly extinguished. Yet, as 
there were no curtains, it struck the Germans that the 
danger was really none at all; for bed-clothes, massed 
upon each other, will no more burn than the leaves of 
x closed book. Privately, therefore, the Germans drew 
an inference, that Mr. Williams must have had some 
argent motive for withdrawing his own person and dress 
from observation. What this motive might be, the next 
day’s news diffused all over London, and of course at 
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this house, not two furlongs from Marr’s shop, made 
awfully evident; and, as may well be supposed, the 
suspicion was communicated to the other members of 
the dormitory. All of them, however, were aware of 
the legal danger attaching, under English law, to insin- - 
uations against a man, even if true, which might not 
admit of proof. In reality, had Williams used the most 
obvious precautions, had he simply walked down to the 
Thames (not a stone’s-throw distant), and flung two of 
his implements into the river, no conclusive proof could 
have been adduced against him. And he might have 
realized the scheme of Courvoisier (the murderer of 
Lord William Russell) —viz., have sought each sepa- 
rate month’s support in a separate well-concerted mur- 
der. The party in the dormitory, meantime, were 
satisfied themselves, but waited for evidences that 
might satisfy others. No sooner, therefore, had the 
official notice been published as to the initials J. P. on 
the mallet, than every man in the house recognized at 
once the well-known initials of an honest Norwegian 
ship-carpenter, John Petersen, who had worked in the 
English dockyards until the present year; but, having 
occasion to revisit his native land, had left his box of 
tools in the garrets of this inn. These garrets were 
now searched. Petersen’s tool-chest was found, but 
wanting the mallet; and, on further exammation, 
another overwhelming discovery was made. The sur- 
geon, who examined the corpses at Wii:iamson’s, had 
given it as his opinion that the throats were not cut by 
means of a razor, but of some implement differently 
thaped. It was now remembered that Williams had 
recently borowed a large French knife of peculiar 
construction ; and accordingly, from a heap of old lum- 
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ber and rags, there was soon extricated a waistcoat, 
which the whole house could swear to as recently worn 
by Williams. In this waistcoat, and glued by gore to 
the lining of its pockets, was found the French knife 
Next, it was matter of notoriety to everybody in the 
inn, that Williams ordinarily wore at present a pair of 
ereaking shoes, and a brown surtout lined with silk 
Many other presumptions seemed scarcely called fos. 
Williams was immediately apprehended, and briefly 
examined. This was on the Friday. On the Saturday 
morning (viz., fourteen days from the Marr murders) 
he was again brought up. The circumstantial evidence 
was overwhelming; Williams watched its course, but 
said very little. At the close, he was fully committed 
for trial at the next sessions; and it is needless to say, 
that, on his road to prison, he was pursued by mobs so 
fierce, that, under ordinary circumstances, there would 
have been small hope of escaping summary vengeance. 
But upon this occasion a powerful escort had been pro- 
vided; so that he was safely lodged in jail. In this 
particular jail at this time, the regulation was, that at 
five o’clock, Pp. m. all the prisoners on the criminal side 
should be finally locked up for the night, and with- 
yut candles. For fourteen hours (that is, until seven 
.’clock on the next morning) they were left unvisited, 
und in total darkness. Time, therefore, Williams had 
for committing suicide. The means in other respects 
were small. One iron bar there was, meant (if | re- 
member) for the suspension of a lamp; upon this he 
had hanged himself by his braces. At what hour was 
uncertain : some people fancied at midnight. And in 
that case, precisely at the hour when, fourteen days 
before, he had been spreading horror and desolatior 
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hrough the quiet family of poor Marr, now was he 
forced into drinking of the same sup, presented to his 
lips by the same accursed hands. 


The case of the M‘Keans, which has been specially 
alluded to, merits also a slight rehearsal for the dread. 
ful picturesqueness of some two or three amongst its 
circumstances. The scene of this murder was at a 
rustic inn, some few miles (I think) from Manchester ; 
and the advantageous situation of this inn it was, out 
of which arose the two fold temptations of the case. 
Generally speaking, an inn argues, of course, a close 
cincture of neighbors — as the original motive for 
opening such an establishment. But, in this case, the 
house individually was solitary, so that no interruption 
was to be looked for from any persons living within 
reach of screams; and yet, on the other hand, the cir- 
cumjacent vicinity was eminently populous; as one 
consequence of which, a benefit club had established 
its weekly rendezvous in this inn, and left the peculiar 
accumulations in their club-room, under the custody of 
the landlord. This fund arose often to a considerable 
amount, fifty or seventy pounds, before it was trans- 
ferred to the hands of a banker. Here, therefore, was 
n treasure worth some little risk, and a situation that 
promised next tonone. ‘These attractive circumstances 
had, by accident, become accurately known to one or 
both of the two M‘Keans; and, unfortunately, at a 
moment of overwhelming misfortune to themselves. 
They were hawkers; and, uati' lately, had borne most 
-espectable characters : but some mercantile crash had 
overtaken them with utter ruin, in which their joint 
sapital had been swa,lowed up to the last shilling. 
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This sudden prostratior. had made them desperate. 
their own little property had been swallowed up in a 
large social catastrophe, and society at large they 
looked upon as accountable to them for a robbery. 
In preying, therefore, upon society, they considered 
themselves as pursuing a wild natural justice of retali- 
ation. The money aimed at did certainly assume the 
character of public money, being the product of many 
separate subscriptions. They forgot, however, that in 
the murderous acts, which too certainly they meditated 
as preliminaries to the robbery, they could plead no such 
imaginary social precedent. In dealing with a family 
that seemed almost helpless, if all went smoothly, they 
relied entirely upon their own bodily strength. They 
were stout young men, twenty-eight to thirty-two years 
old; somewhat undersized as to height; but squarely 
built, deep-chested, broad-shouldered, and so beau- 
tifully formed, as regarded the symmetry of their limbs 
and their articulations, that, after their execution, the 
bodies were privately exhibited by the surgeons of the 
Manchester Infirmary, as objects of statuesque interest. 
On the other hand, the household which they proposed 
to attack consisted of the following four persons: — 1. 
the landlord, a stoutish farmer — but him they intended 
to disable by a trick then newly introduced amongst 
robbers, and termed hocussing, i. e., clandestinely drug- 
ging the liquor of the victim with laudanum ; 2. the 
landlord’s wife ; 3. a young servant woman ; 4. a boy 
twelve or fourteen years old. The danger was, tha* 
sut of four persons, scattered by possibility over a 
house which had two separate exits, one at least might 
escape, and by better acquaintance with the adjacen* 
paths, might succeed in giving an alarm to some of the 
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houses a furlong distant. Their final resolution was, to be 
guided by circumstances as to the mode of conducting 
the affair; and yet, as it seemed essential to success 
that they should assume the air of strangers to each 
other, it was necessary that they should preconcert 
some general outline of their plan; since it would on 
this scheme be impossible, without awaking violent sus- 
picions, to make any communications under the eyes 
of the family. This outline included, at the least, one 
murder: so much was settled; but, otherwise, their 
subsequent proceedings make it evident that they wished 
to have as little bloodshed as was consistent with their 
final object. On the appointed day, they presented 
themselves separately at the rustic inn, and at different 
hours. One came as early as four o’clock in the after- 
noon ; the other not until half-past seven. They saluted 
each other distantly and shyly; and, though occasion- 
ally exchanging a few words in the character of 
strangers, did not seem disposed to any familiar inter- 
course. With the landlord, however, on his return 
about eight o’clock from Manchester, one of the brothers 
entered into a lively conversation; invited him to take 
a tumbler of punch ; and, at a moment when the land- 
lord’s absence from the room allowed it, poured into 
the punch a spoonful of laudanum. Some time after 
this, the clock struck ten; upon which the elder M‘Kean, 
professing to be weary, asked to be shown up to his 
bedroom: for each brother, immediately on arriving, 
had engaged a bed. On this, the poor servant girl had 
presented herself with a bed-candle to light him up- 
stairs. At this critical moment the family were dis- 
\ributed thus:.—the landlord, stupefied with the horrid 
rarcotic which ke bad drunk, had retired to a private 
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room adjoining the public room, for the purpose of re. 
slining upon a sofa: and he, luckily for his own safety 
was looked upon as entirely incapacitated for action. 
The landlady was occupied with her husband. And 
thus the younger M‘Kean was left alone in the publie 
room. He rose, therefore, softly, and placed himself 
at the foot of the stairs which his brother had just 
ascended, so as to be sure of intercepting any fugitive 
from the bed-room above. Into that room the elder 
M‘Kean was ushered by the servant, who pointed to two 
beds — one of which was already half occupied by the 
boy, and the other empty: in these, she intimated that 
the two strangers must dispose of themselves for the 
night, according to any arrangement that they might 
agree upon. Saying this, she presented him with the 
candle, which he in a moment placed upon the table ; 
and, intercepting her retreat from the room threw his 
arm round her neck with a gesture as though he meant 
to kiss her. This was evidently what she herself an- 
ticipated, and endeavored to prevent. Her horror may 
de imagined, when she felt the perfidious hand that 
clasped her neck armed with a razor, and violently cut- 
ting her throat. She was hardly able to utter one 
scream, before she sank powerless upon the floor. This 
dreadful spectacle was witnessed by the boy, who was 
not asleep, but had presence of mind enough instantly 
to close his eyes. The murderer advanced hastily to 
the bed, and anxiously examined the expression of the 
boy’s features : satisfied he was not, and he then placed 
his hand upon the boy’s heart, in order to judge by its 
beatings whether he were agitated or not. This was a 
dreadful trial : and no doubt the counterfeit sleep woula 
mmediately have been detected, when suddenly a 
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dreadful spectacle drew off the attention of the murderer. 
Solemnly, and in ghostly silence, uprose in her dying 
delirium the murdered girl; she stood upright, she 
walked steadily for a moment or two, she bent her steps 
towards the door. The murderer turned away to pur- 
sue her; and at that moment the boy, feeling that his 
one solitary chance was to fly while this scene was in 
progress, bounded out of bed. On the landing at the 
head of the stairs was one murderer, at the foot of the 
stairs was the other: who could believe that the boy had 
the shadow of a chance for escaping ? And yet, in the 
most natural way, he surmounted all hindrances. In 
the boy’s horror, he laid his left hand on the balustrade, 
and took a flying leap over it, which landed him at the 
bottom of the stairs, without having touched a single 
stair. He had thus effectually passed one of the mur- 
derers: the other, it is true, was still to be passed ; 
and this would have been impossible but for a sudden 
accident. The landlady had been alarmed by the faint 
scream of the young woman; had hurried from her pri- 
vate room to the girl’s assistance ; but at the foot of 
the stairs had been intercepted by the younger brother, 
and was at this moment struggling with him. The 
confusion of this life-and-death conflict had allowed the 
boy to whirl past them. Luckily he took a turn into a 
kitchen, out of which was a back-door, fastened by a 
single bolt, that ran freely at a touch ; and through this 
door he rushed into the open fields. But at this moment 
the elder brother was set free for pursuit by the death 
of the poor girl. There is no doubt, that in her deli- 
rium the image moving through her thoughts was that 
ef the club, which met once a-week. She fancied it 
no doubt sitting; and to this room, for help and for 
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safety she staggered along; she entered it, and within 
the doorway once more she dropped down, and instantly 
expired. Her murderer, who had followed her closely, 
now saw himself set at liberty for the pursuit of the boy. 
At this critical moment, all was at stake; unless the 
boy were caught, the enterprise was ruined. He passed 
his brother, therefore, and the landlady without pausing, 
and rushed through the open door into the fields. By 
a single second, pertaps, he was too late. The boy 
was keenly aware, that if he continued in sight, he 
“ould have no chance of escaping from a powerful 
young man. He made, therefore, at once for a ditch, 
into which he tumbled headlong. Had the murderer 
ventured to make a leisurely examination of the nearest 
ditch, he would easily have found the boy — made so 
conspicuous by his white shirt. But he lost all heart, 
upon failing at once to arrest the boy’s flight. And 
every succeeding second made his despair the greater. 
If the boy had really effected his escape to the neigh- 
boring farm-house, a party of men might be gathered 
within five minutes; and already it might have become 
dificult for himself and his brother, unacquainted with 
the field paths, to evade being intercepted. Nothing 
remained, therefore, but to summon his brother away. 
‘Thus it happened that the landlady, though mangled, 
escaped with life, and eventually recovered. The land- 
lord owed his safety to the stupefying potion. And the 
baffled murderers had the misery of knowing that their 
dreadful crime had been altogether profitless. The 
road, indeed, was now open to the club-room; and, 
probably, forty seconds would have sufficed to carry 
off the box of treasure, which afterwards might have 
been burst open and pillaged at leisure. But the fear of 
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mtercepting enemies was too strongly upon them ; and 
they fled rapidly by a road which carried them actually 
within six feet of the lurking boy. That night they 
passed through Manchester. When daylight returned, 
they slept in a thicket twenty miles distant from the 
scene of their guilty attempt. On the second and third 
nights, they pursued their march on foot, resting again 
during the day. About sunrise on the fourth morning, 
they were entering some village near Kirby Lonsdale, 
in Westmoreland. They must have designedly quitted 
the direct line of route ; for their object was Ayrshire, 
of which county they were natives; and the regular 
road would have led them through Shap, Penrith, 
Carlisle. Probably they were seeking to elude the 
persecution of the stage-coaches, which, for the last 
thirty hours, had been scattering at all the inns and 
road-side cabarets hand-bills describing their persons 
and dress. It happened (perhaps through design) that 
on this fourth morning they had separated, so as to 
enter the village ten minutes apart from each other. 
They were exhausted and footsore. In this condition 
it was easy to stop them. A blacksmith had silently 
reconnoitred them, and compared their appearance 
with the description of the hand-bills. ‘They were then 
easily overtaken, and separately arrested. Their trial] 
and condemnation speedily followed at Lancaster; and 
in those days it followed, of course, that they were 
executed. Otherwise their case fell so far within the 
sheltering limits of what would now be regarded as 
extenuating circumstances — that, whilst a murder 
more or less was not to repel them from their object, 
very evidently they were anxious to economize the 
vloodshed as much as possible. Immeasurable, there- 
42 
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fore, was the interval which divided them from the 
monster Williams. They perished on the scaffold: 
Williams, as I have said, by his own hand; and, in 
obedience to the law as it then stood, he was buried in 
the centre of a quadrivium, or conflux of four roads (in 
this case four streets), with a stake driven through his 
heart. And over him drives for ever the uproar of un- 
resting London ! 


NOTES. 


Nore l. Page 532. 


Kant —who carried his demands of unconditional veracity 
to so extravagant a length as to affirm, that, if a man were to 
see an innocent person escape from a murderer, it would be his 
duty, on being questioned by the murderer, to tell the truth, and 
to point out the retreat of the innocent person, under any cer- 
tainty of causing murder. Lest this doctrine should be supposed 
to have escaped him in any heat of dispute, on being taxed with 
it by a celebrated French writer, he solemnly re-affirmed it, with 
his reasons. 


Note 2. Page 538. 


The passage occurs in the second part (act 3) of ‘Henry 
VI.,’ and is doubly remarkable — first, for its critical fidelity to 
nature, were the description meant only for poetic effect ; but, 
secondly, for the judicial value impressed upon it when offered 
(as here it is offered) in silent corroboration legally of a dreadful 
whisper all at once arising, that foul play had been dealing with 
® great prince, clothed with an official state character. It is the 
Duke of Gloucester, faithful guardian and loving uncle of the 
simple and imbecile king, who has been found dead in his bed. 
How shall this event be interpreted? Had he died under some 
natural visitation of Providence, or by violence from his ene- 
mies? The two court factions read tne circumstantial indications 
af the case into opposite constructions. The affectionate and 
afflicted young king, whose position almost pledges him to 
neutrality, cannot, nevertheless, disguise his overwhelming sus- 
picions of hellish conspiracy in the background. Upon this, a 
,eader of the queen’s faction endeavors to >reak the force of this 
woyal frankness, countersigned and echoed most impressively by 
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word Warwick. ‘What instance,’ he asks—meaning by tn- 
stance not example or illustration, as thoughtless commentators 
have constantly supposed, but in the common scholastic sense — 
what instantia, what pressure of argument, what urgent plea, 
ean Lord Warwick put forward in support of his ‘ dreadful 
oath’ —an oath, namely, that, as surely as he hopes for the life 
eternal, so surely 


‘I do believe that violent hands were laid 
Upon the life of this thrice-fameéd duke.’ 


Ostensibly the challenge is to Warwick, but substantially it 1s 
meant for the king. And the reply of Warwick, the argument 
on which he builds, lies in a solemn array of all the changes 
worked in the duke’s features by death, as irreconcilable with 
any other hypothesis than that this death had been a violent one. 
What argument have I that Gloucester died under the hands of 
murderers? Why, the following roll-call of awful changes, 
affecting head, face, nostrils, eyes, hands, &c., which do not be- 
long indifferently to any mode of death, but exclusively to a 
death by violence :— 


* But see, his face is black and full of blood; 
His eyeballs farther out than when he lived, 
Staring full ghastly, like a strangled man; 
His hair uprear’d, his nostrils stretch’d with struggling; 
His hands abroad display’d, as one that grasp’d 
And tugg’d for life, and was by strength subdued. 
Look on the sheets ‘— his hair, you see, is sticking; 
His well-jtroportion’d beard made rough and rugged, 
Like to the summer’s corn by tempest lodged. 
It cannot be but he was murder’d here; 
The least of all these signs were probable.’ 


As the logic of the case, let us not for a moment forget, that, te 
be of any value, the signs and indications pleaded must be 
sternly diagnostic. The discrimination sought for is beween 
death that is natural, and death that is violent. All indications, 
therefore, that belong equally and indifferently to either, are 
equivocal, useless, and alien from the very purpose of the signs 
here registered by Shakspeare. 


NOTES. 661 


Nore 8. Page 538, 


At the time of writing this, I held the common opinion upon 
that subject. Mere inconsideration it was that led to so errom 
neous a judgment. Since then, on closer reflection, I have seen 
ample reason to retract it: satisfied I now am, that the Romans, 
in every art which allowed to them any parity of advantages, had 
merits as racy, native, and characteristic, as the best of the 
Greeks. Elsewhere I shall plead this cause circumstantially, 
with the hope of converting the reader. In the meantime, I was 
anxious to lodge my protest against this ancient error; an error 
which commenced in the time-serving sycophancy of Virgil, the 
sourt-poet. With the base purpose of gratifying Augustus in 
his vindictive spite against Cicero, and by way of introducing, 
therefore, the little clause orabunt Causas melius as applying 
to all Athenian against all Roman orators, Virgil did not scruple 
to sacrifice by wholesale the just pretensions of his compatriots 
collectively. 


Note 4. Page 545. 


This same argument has been employed at least once too 
often. Some centuries back a dauphin of France, when admon- 
ished of his risk from small-pox, made the same demand as the 
emperor —‘ Had any gentleman heard of a dauphin killed by 
small-pox?’ No; not any gentleman had heard of such a case. 
And yet, for all that, this dauphin died of that same small-pox. 


Nore 5. Page 545. 

‘June 1, 1675.—Drinke part of three boules of punch (a 
liquor very strainge to me),’ says the Rey. Mr. Henry Teonge, 
in his Diary published by C. Knight. In a note on this passage, 
a reference is made to Fryer’s Trayels to the East Indies, 1672, 
who speaks of ‘ that enervating liquor called paunch (which is 
Hindostanee for five), from five ingredients.” Made thus, it 
yeems the medical men called it diapente; if with four only, 
iiatessaron. No doubt, it was this evangelical name that recom 
wended it to the Rev. Mr. Taonge. 


662 NOTES. 


Nore 6. Page 549. 

Chatsworth was then, as now, the superb seat of the Caven 
iishes in their highest branch—in those days Earl, at present 
Duke, of Devonshire. It is to the honor of this family that, 
through two generations, they gave an asylum to Hobbes. It is 
noticeable that Hobbes was born in the year of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, 7. e., in 1588: such, at least, is my belief. And, there 
fore, at this meeting with Tennison in 1670, he must have been 
about 82 years old. 


Nore 7. Page 552. 

* Spital Sermons :’ — Dr. Parr’s chief public appearances as 
an author, after his original appearance in the famous Latin 
preface to Bellendénus (don’t say Bellendénus), occurred in cer- 
tain Sermons at periodic intervals, delivered on behalf of some 
hospital (I really forget what) which retained for its official de- 
signation the old word Spztal; and thus # happened that the 
Sermons themselves were generally known by the title of Spital 
Sermons. 


Nore 8. Page 566. 

Abraham Newland is now utterly forgotten. But when this 
was written, his name had not ceased to ring in British ears, as 
the most familiar and most significant that perhaps has ever ex- 
isted. It was the name which appeared on the face of all Bank 
of England notes, great or small; and had been, for more than a 
quarter of a century (especially through the whole career of the 
French Revolution), a short-hand expression for paper money in 
its safest form. 


Nore 9. Page 570. 

Her Majesty :—In the lecture, having occasion to refer to the 
reigning sovereign, I said ‘ His Majesty ;’ for at that time 
William IV. was on the throne: but between the lecture and thie 
supplement had occurred the accession of our present Queer. 


Note 10. Page 582. 


‘ Page one thousand four hundred and thirty -one:’ — literally 
good reader, and no joke at all. 


NOTES. 6638 


Note ll. Page 588. 


The paper on “‘ Murder as one of the Fine Arts” seemed to 
exact from me some account of Williams, the dreadful London 
murderer of the last generation; not only because the amateurs 
had so much insisted on his merit as the supreme of artists for 
grandeur of design and breadth of style; and because, apart from 
this momentary connection with my paper, the man himself mer- 
ived a record for his matchless audacity, combined with so much of 
snaky subtlety, and even insinuating amiableness in his demeanor 
—but also because, apart from the man himself, the works of the 
man (those two of them especially which so profoundly impressed 
the nation in 1812) were in themselves, for dramatic effect, the 
most impressive on record: Southey pronounced their preémi- 
nence, when he said to me, that they ranked amongst the few do- 
mestic events which, by the depth and the expansion of horror 
attending them, had risen to the dignity of a national interest. I 
may add, that this interest benefited also by the mystery which 
invested the murders; mystery as to various points, but especially 
as respected one important question, Had the murderer any ac- 
complice?* ‘There was, therefore, reason enough, both in the 
man’s hellish character, and in the mystery which surrounded 
him, for this Postcript to the original paper; since, in a lapse of 
forty-two years, both the man and his deeds had faded away from 
the knowledge of the present generation; but still I am sensible 
that my record is far too diffuse. Feeling this at the very time 
of writing, I was yet unable to correct it; so little self-control] was 
I able to exercise under the afflicting agitations, and the uncon- 
querable impatience of my nervous malady. 


* Upon a large overbalance of probabilities, it was, however, de- 
fnitively agreed amongst amateurs that Williams must have been 
nlone in these atrocities. Meantime, amorgst the colorable pre- 
sumptions on the other side, was this: Some hours after the last 
murder, a man was apprehended at Barnet (the first stage from 
London on a principal north road), encumbered with a quantity of 
plate. How he came by it, or whither he was going, he steadfastly 
refused to say. In the daily journals, which he was allowed to see, 
he read with eagerness the police examinations of Williams; and 
on the same day which announced the catastrophe of Williams, he 
alec committed suicide in his cell. 
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